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The Belgian Archaeological Mission in Iran or “BAMI” was able to work 
in Luristan during many years on end. The BAMI was a joint initiative of 
Ghent University and The Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels, 
and worked in close collaboration with the Iranian Archaeological Ser- 
vices. From 1965 until 1979, it was directed by the late Louis Vanden 
Berghe. During these 14 years, the BAMI managed to undertake extensive 
surveys and excavations in the Pusht-i Kuh region of Luristan. The finds 
of the excavations are now kept at the Iran Bastan Museum in Tehran. The 
field-notes and a limited study selection of the finds were deposited in the 
Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels. 

Work on the final excavation reports started in 1994 and made it possi- 
ble to refine the chronology and to outline the various cultural phases of 
Luristan. The first of the “Luristan Excavation Reports”, published by 
The Royal Museums of Art and History, provided the information on the 
Chalcolithic graveyards of Dum Gar Parchinah and Hakalan (Haerinck & 
Overlaet, 1996). The following volumes have been published in the series 
Acta Iranica, one on the Iron Age III graveyard of Chamahzi Mumah and 
another on the Iron Age III graveyards in the Aivan plain, Djub-i Gauhar 
and Gul Khanan Murdah (Haerinck & Overlaet, 1998, 1999). The Late 
Iron Age or Iron Age III is thus well documented and it is in fact a well 
defined sub-period in the Pusht-i Kuh. The available information on the 
“Early Iron Age" or Iron Age I and II (ca. 1300/1250 to 800/750 BC), how- 
ever, is much more limited. The excavation report and a detailed study of the 
Early Iron Age graveyards was recently published (Overlaet, 2003). The 
present paper focuses on the Iron Age chronology and its cultural context. 


The following table provides a survey of the Early Iron Age graveyards 
which were excavated by the BAMI. There are 11 cemeteries with a total 
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Fig. 1. General map of Luristan. 
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of 121 tombs (many of which were collective) and over 1550 objects. All 
these sites are located within the northwestern part of the Pusht-i Kuh, the 
districts of Aivan, Chavar, Ilam, Arkavaz, Badr and Chardaval. Their geo- 
graphical position explains the contacts with Mesopotamia which appear 
from some of the burialgoods. This is altogether a recurrent pattern which 
was also documented in the Early Bronze Age (Haerinck & Overlaet, 
2002, pp. 170-171, fig. 1). 


District Graveyard Tombs Objects 
Pottery | Others Total 
Aivan: Darwand B 14 26 40 66 
Chal Asat Darik 3 6 6 12 
Chavar: Tulakahnam — Awazeh 6 13 11 24 
Pusht-i Kabud 5 16 T 23 
Ilam: Tepe Kalwali 21 61 9 70 
Cham Chakal 2 5 6 11 
Arkavaz: Kutal-i Gulgul 18 432 200 632 
Duruyeh 16 73 24 97 
Badr: Pa-yi Kal 12 90 42 132 
Bard-i Bal 23 225 211 436 
Chardaval: Shurabah — Payravand 1 37 11 48 
ТОТАТ.: 121 984 567 1551 
Most of the graveyards which were located by Ше BAMI were partially 


plundered and usually merely a few tombs or part of the cemetery were 
still worth excavating. Only at Bard-i Bal (where also Iron Age III tombs 
were present) and at Tepe Kalwali, the cemeteries were almost fully inves- 
tigated. In view of the fragmentary information, estimates of population 
density are not possible. Well preserved skeletal remains are exceptional 
in the Pusht-i Kuh. In the case of re-used tombs, it is in most cases also 
impossible to establish the precise number of people that were interred. 
The bad preservation of organic remains makes it a necessity to employ 
specialised personnel during future excavations, not only to study the 
human remains but in the first place for their retrieval. The Iranian exca- 
vations of the Iron Age graveyard at Ilam has demonstrated the possibli- 
ties of such a procedure (Soto-Riesle, 1983). 
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Fig. 2. Northwestern part of the Pusht-i Kuh with the location of the Iron Age I and 
II graveyards. 


The table above demonstrates that two sites, Bard-i Bal (Badr district) 
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and Kutal-i Gulgul (Arkavaz district), represent together 69% of the finds 
(both cemeteries had re-used tombs). The districts Arkavaz and Badr re- 
present together even 84% of the finds, distributed over 69 tombs in 4 
cemeteries. As a result the BAMI research provides mainly information 
about the central part of the Pusht-i Kuh. Districts situated more to the 
northwest, such as Aivan, Chavar and Ilam, provide together only 13% of 
the finds. In the area south of the line connecting Bard-i Bal with Kutal-i 
Gulgul, which includes the largest part of the Arkavaz district and the dis- 
tricts of Maimah and Abdanan, no Iron I-II tombs were excavated. 


The Iron Age Chronology 


The label “Iron Age" is in the Iranian context a somewhat dubious termi- 
nology as in the beginning of the "Iron Age", iron is virtually absent. It 
refers, however, to a distinctive and sudden change in the material culture 
which is clearly marked by the pottery. It is self-evident that these changes 
do not occur simultaneously on a vast and geographically divided territory 
such as Iran. As a result, a single “Iron Age" terminology can not be used 
for the whole of Iran. Complicating the situation is the fact that some 
authors continue to label the *Early Iron Age cultures" Late Bronze Age, 
which is in view of the “de facto" absence of iron not incorrect (see Kroll, 
1984, p. 16; Haerinck, 1988, p. 64; Thrane, 1999, pp. 21-40; 2001, p. 118 
note 1). It does not help the transparency of Iranian archaeology, however. 
But, in the end it is merely a convention, a different name for the same 
archaeological culture. It does not alter anything to its identification or to 
its chronology. In view of this situation, it may be useful, however, to pro- 
vide a brief outline of the origin of the Iron Age terminology in Iranian 
archaeology. 


Young and Dyson proposed the first useful definition of the Iranian Iron 
Age, dividing it into three consecutive phases. Based on their research in 
NW-Iran (mainly Hasanlu and Dinkha Tepe), Young distinguished three 
ceramic strata: the “Early Western Grey Ware Horizon — EWGW”, the 
“Late Western Grey Ware Horizon — LWGW” and the “Western Buff 
Ware Horizon — WBW” (Young, 1965, pp. 53-85), which were equated 
with Dyson's tripartite division (Dyson, 1965, p. 211) and labelled Iron 
Age I, II and III (Young, 1967, pp. 11-34). The authors proposed this 
chronology as a reference for Western Iran but additional research made it 
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soon clear that Young’s three ceramic horizons were only attested in 
north-western Iran (Young, 1985, p. 362, note 1; Levine, 1987, p. 233). 
The tripartite Iron Age division continues to be used, however, as a 
chronological reference in other regions of Iran such as Gilan (Haerinck, 
1988, pp. 64-65) and Luristan. However, the revision of the Hasanlu finds 
have resulted in a redefining of the absolute data of these three ceramic 
horizons. Their equation with Iron Age I-II-III had to be deserted or their 
absolute data had to be revised. Young suggested the continued use of the 
Iron I-II-III as a general chronological indication and to separate these labels 
from the NW-Iranian ceramic horizons (Young, 1985, p. 362, note 1). His 
approach of the problem was, however, not generally accepted, which has 
resulted in the use of different Iron I-II-III divisions for each area of Iran 
(see Dyson, 1989, p. 6; Muscarella, 1994, pp. 139-140). 


The transition from the Late Bronze Age to the Iron Age in NW-Iran, 
marked by the appearance of the EWGW-horizon, seems to have been a 
sudden and complete change. The new ceramic horizon was named after 
the grey ware, which represents at Hasanlu 4096 of the ceramics (Young, 
1965, p. 55). Young associated the EWGW with migrations from NE-Iran. 
The gradual decline of the Bronze Age settlements in Gurgan may have 
given rise to a migration along the southern flanks of the Elburz. EWGW 
makes its first appearances at sites such as Gheytaryeh (Kambakhsh Fard, 
1969; 1970; Curtis 1989), Khurvin (Vanden Berghe, 1964) and Siyalk V 
(Ghirshman, 1939). Although there is an obvious and sudden breach with 
the Bronze Age traditions, Young is of the opinion that this migration 
could have been a slow process without the military acquisition of territory 
(Young, 1985, p. 373). The core area of the EWGW consists of the region 
south of the Elburz and of northwestern Iran. In Western Iran it seems to 
be present somewhat later and only in limited numbers at Godin Tepe, at 
Tepe Giyan, and possibly also in the Mahi Dasht and Kangavar valleys, 
where the lack of diagnostic vessel shapes, however, does not allow it to 
be distinguished with certainty from LWGW. At present, permanent 
EWGW settlements are only attested in NW-Iran (Young, 1985, pp. 366- 
368). 

Although different approaches and interpretations of the archaeological 
records have been suggested, the core of Young's hypothesis continues to 
stand. Attempts by Medvedskaya to disprove the breach in the material 
culture between the Late Bronze Age and the Iron Age and even to deny 
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the introduction of extra muros cemeteries in the Iron Age, are unconvin- 
cing (Medvedskaya, 1982; see however Young, 1985, p. 368, note 6, p. 373, 
note 11 and Muscarella, 1994, pp. 139-155, fig. 12, pl. 12, passim). 

Diagnostic EWGW pottery shapes are bridgeless spouted teapots with 
base-pouch, button base beakers with vertical handle and worm bowls. 
These shapes occur together in NW-Iran at sites such as Geoy Tepe, Haf- 
tavan, Hajji Firuz Tepe, Kordlar Tepe, Hasanlu and Dinkha Tepe (Mus- 
carella, 1994, p. 142, fig. 12.4-5, pl. 12.1.2, 12.2.2, 12.3). The LWGW dis- 
plays less uniformity. A greater diversity from one site to the other points 
to the importance of local developments. Among the most characteristic 
pottery shapes are bridged teapots with base-pouch and teapots with tubu- 
lar spouts and basket handles. The continuity between the LWGW and the 
WBW horizon in NW-Iran remains problematic. The WBW may have 
been introduced from central western Iran. Young points to the chronolo- 
gical correlation with the first references to the presence of Iranians 
(Medes and Persians) in this region as a possible explanation (Young, 
1985, pp. 375-376), but more research is needed on this hypothesis. 


The Iron Age division proposed by Young and Dyson was also adopted 
by Louis Vanden Berghe as a referential chronological framework for the 
Pusht-i Kuh and more generally for Luristan. Linking the archaeological 
material to the NW-Iranian ceramic horizons was, however, not possible. 
Grey ware is absent during the Iron Age I-II phases in the Pusht-i Kuh and 
the diagnostic NW-Iranian pottery shapes do not occur. In the Iron Age III 
phase, characterised by the WBW horizon in NW-Iran, a diagnostic fine 
grey ware is adopted in the Pusht-i Kuh. Since the archaeological material 
from the Pusht-i Kuh could not be linked neither to the Mesopotamian, nor 
to the NW-Iranian absolute chronology, Vanden Berghe suggested the 
existence of important overlaps between the phases and proposed the fol- 
lowing absolute dates (Vanden Berghe, 1973, pp. 4-5): Iron I, 1300/1250- 
1000/900; Iron П, 1000/900-800/750; Iron III, 800/750-600 ВС. 


Whereas the Iron Age III phase can archaeologically clearly be distin- 
guished from the earlier phases, a division between an Iron Age I and II 
does not meet the available data from the Pusht-i Kuh. However, since this 
terminology is widely used, it may be preferable to divide the Iron Age I 
and the Iron Age II each in an A and B sub-phase rather than introduce at 
this stage yet another labelling system. When more information becomes 
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Fig. 3. The Pusht-i Kuh chronology. 
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available, a better-suited terminology may have to be introduced. In the 
following survey, we will discuss the main topics of the Iron Age in the 
Pusht-i Kuh in 4 chronological phases: the Iron Age IA, the Iron Age IB- 
ПА, the Iron Age IIB and the Iron Age III. 


The Iron Age IA. (ca. 1300/1250 — ca. 1150 BC) 


Little is known about the Late Bronze Age in the Pusht-i Kuh and the tran- 
sition to the Iron Age. The circumstances of the changes that occurred 
remain elusive. Only one Late Bronze Age tomb was excavated in the 
Pusht-i Kuh. It is located at Sarab Bagh (Abdanan district) (Vanden 
Berghe et alii, 1982, pp. 54-55, fig. 20), which lies much more to the 
Southeast, however, than the Early Iron Age cemeteries which are now 
discussed. The painted wares from this tomb belong to the Late Bronze 
Age tradition. It suggests that the Late Bronze Age in the Pusht-i Kuh may 
not have differed significantly from that in the Pish-i Kuh where a local 
Giyan III-II related culture was present. Important settlement sites in the 
Pish-i Kuh, such as Tepe Baba Djan, Tepe Djamshidi and Girairan, seem 
to have been deserted at the end of the Bronze Age (Goff, 1968, p. 127; 
1971, pp. 150-151 / Schmidt, van Loon, Curvers, 1989, pp. 486-487). At 
Tepe Guran in the Hulailan plain, settlement did continue but possibly on 
a much smaller scale (see Thrane, 2001). The context of this desertion 
remains elusive. Climatological and/or ecological misfortunes may have 
played an important role, since there are no reports of military destruction 
from any of the Bronze Age sites. The desertion of the settlements also 
coincides with a period of increased rainfall in the Near East, which 
reached a peak between 1350 and 1250 BC (Neumann & Parpola, 1987, p. 
164). It cannot be excluded that increased rainfall, possibly resulting in 
major and/or repetitive flooding, placed such pressure on the agriculturally 
oriented population that the local economic system eventually collapsed. 
Geomorfological research in Luristan is needed to decide whether such a 
hypothesis is tenable. However, the reality of such a scenario is proven by 
similar events that took place in the nearby Marv Dasht valley in the 12th.- 
13th. centuries AD (Brookes, 1989, pp. 34-35). A more recent example of 
massive desertion of Iranian villages following consecutive crop failures 
took place in Khurasan between 1870 and 1872 AD (Melville, 1984, pp. 
130-131). In the context of the change-over from the Late Bronze Age to 
the Iron Age, it is of particular interest that a similar phenomenon seems 
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to have occurred in the Kangavar valley. Whereas the main Bronze Age 
settlements were located in the plain itself, it seems they significantly 
reduced in size or were deserted in the Early Iron Age. An increase of sites 
in the hills on the other hand may suggest, according to Young, a change 
to a subsistence economy based heavily on herding (Young, 2002, pp. 
424-426). 


Based on the comparison of pottery shapes with Mesopotamian and 
Elamite examples, the start of the Iron Age in the Pusht-i Kuh is situated 
in the beginning of the 13th century BC. The earliest stage is best illus- 
trated by finds from the graveyard at Duruyeh (pl. 1). It is an “extra- 
muros” cemetery with individual tombs. Among the characteristic burial- 
goods are toggle pins, pitchers with a pinched spout and carinated beakers. 
The toggle pins and the pitchers are the continuation of a Bronze Age tra- 
dition, be it that the pitchers are no longer painted but are now made of 
buff ware. The continued occurrence of Bronze Age pottery shapes and of 
certain specific objects suggests that we are not confronted with a radical 
break as one could expect with the arrival of a totally new population. It is 
an argument in favour of the idea that certain changes in the living cir- 
cumstances (caused by climatological/ecological changes) may have 
brought on the necessity to adapt to a new lifestyle. An alternative sug- 
gestion is that some (ethnic?) minorities in the region may have had a way 
of life, which was more suited to this new situation. One may think of 
minor population groups, possibly semi-sedentary or nomadic, that were 
present in the region but that have not been identified archaeologically. 
Such groups could in fact expand after the collapse of an agriculturally 
oriented sedentary society, which until then would have occupied most of 
the good land. 


The presence among the Early Iron Age burial goods of “Iron IA cari- 
nated beakers" (pl. 1: t.5 n^ 2; pl. 3:3), related to Late Kassite pottery 
from Mesopotamia, points to the existence of links with Mesopotamia. 
These beakers first appear in Luristan in Late Bronze Age burials at Tepe 
Sarab Bagh (Vanden Berghe et alii, 1982, p. 55, fig. 20) and at Tepe 
Guran (Thrane, 2001, pp. 49-58, fig. 39-44) and are among the diagnostic 
objects in the Iron Age IA tombs. At Duruyeh it was noticed that pitchers 
were rapidly replaced by teapots as a common burialgood. Teapots will 
remain the diagnostic pottery shape throughout the remainder of the Iron 
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Age (see pl. 3, 8-9, 11). The Iron IA tombs at Kutal-i Gulgul seem to be 
slightly later than those at Duruyeh but still belong to the Iron Age IA. 
They were no longer conceived as individual tombs but were made 
slightly larger and were destined to receive a number of consecutive buri- 
als (pl. 2-3). Some were even re-used until the Iron Age III. Apart from the 
Iron IA carinated beakers, other objects such as faience vessels (pl. 3 n° 4- 
5; pl. 4 n^ 14) and particularly a group of decorated shell finger rings of 
Kassite manufacture (pl. 4:12-13), indicate continued contacts with 
Mesopotamia. The small green glazed faience bucket from Kutal-i Gulgul 
(pl. 4:14) is considered to be a Babylonian export product and is a type 
artefact for the Late Kassite era (ca. 1350-1150 BC) (Clayden, 1998). 
They are thought to have fulfilled a specific ritual role in burials and si- 
milar ones are reported from the nearby Hamrin area. The geometrically 
decorated Kassite rings were once colourfully inlaid and can in their 
Mesopotamian context be dated to the last quarter of the 13th. century and 
the first half of the 12th. century BC (Boehmer, 1982, p. 40; Boehmer & 
Dämmer, 1985, p. 80). 

The end of the Iron Age IA phase in the Pusht-i Kuh, which is charac- 
terised by the presence of these import objects from Kassite Mesopotamia, 
can be situated around 1150 BC. The military campaign of the Elamite 
army of Shutruk-Nahhunte around 1160 BC, which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the Kassite townships in the Diyala, may have cut off the Pusht-i 
Kuh from its suppliers. As a result, the deposition of Kassite objects in 
tombs may have ended not long afterwards, possibly somewhere around 
1150 BC. 


Although the occurrence of iron, particularly for jewellery, in the Iron 
IA phase is a possibility, it is certainly not diagnostic. Anklets, bracelets 
and finger rings are still made of bronze. Diagnostic throughout the Iron 
Age I-II phase in the Pusht-i Kuh is the occurrence of bronze anklets with 
incised geometric decorations (pl. 4:4). Also diagnostic for both the Iron I 
and II phases are bronze arrowheads with incised herringbone patterns. 
Bronze flange-hilted daggers are common among the Iron I to ПА and one 
specific sub-type seems to be characteristic for the Pusht-i Kuh (pl. 3:8). 

The first elements of the typical Luristan decorative style are now 
attested to be as early as the Iron Age IA phase. The association with Kas- 
site shell rings made it possible to date a fragmentary spiked axehead and 
"swimming duck" headed pins (pl. 4:1-3). Other canonical bronzes such 
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as spiked axes with animal decorations, whetstone handles with naturalis- 
tic animal decorations, bracelets with terminals in the shape of “swimming 
duck”, and idols in the shape of naturalistically rendered rampant animals 
may also belong to the Iron Age IA but could also be slightly later, from 
the Iron Age IB phase (see pl. 6 bottom). 


The Iron Age IB / ПА. (ca. 1150 — ca. 900 BC) 


The following phase in the Pusht-i Kuh would include the transition from 
the later part of the Iron Age I to the early part of the Iron Age II in the 
traditional view. Since a distinction between an Iron Age IB and IIA can 
at present not be made, it is discussed as one phase, the Iron Age IB/IIA. 
This phase is still badly known in the Pusht-i Kuh. Many Iron Age IA 
tombs at sites such as Kutal-i Gulgul and Bard-i Bal, remained in use du- 
ring the Iron Age IB/IIA, and some even during the IIB and III phases. 
The absence of IB/IIA diagnostic objects makes it difficult to identify the 
interments that belong to this specific phase. Often, it is merely the 
absence of diagnostic Iron IA material and an increased occurrence of iron 
which are indicative for the Iron IB/IIA interments. It is at present impos- 
sible to suggest a detailed chronology for this phase because there are no 
imports, which would allow a link with the Mesopotamian chronology. 
There was, however, obviously an evolution in pottery types since in the 
latter half of the Iron Age II, our Iron Age IIB, a distinct, coherent and 
diagnostic pottery assemblage can again be recognised. 

Not only Iron Age IA tombs were re-used, however, also new tombs 
were being constructed. Some of these, like tomb 17 at Bard-i Bal (pl. 5), 
display innovative features. This Bard-i Bal tomb is larger and deeper than 
any of the Iron Age IA tombs and has a small stepped entrance. At least 6 
individuals were buried in it, 3 men, 1 woman and 2 children. 

During the Iron Age IB-IIA, the Luristan decorative style further deve- 
loped (pl. 6). Tombs with decorated spiked axes, whetstone handles in the 
shape of naturalistically rendered animals, bracelets with terminals in the 
shape of “swimming duck", and idols in the shape of naturalistically ram- 
pant animals must probably be dated to this phase, although as said before, 
it should not be excluded that some shapes already occurred in the Iron 
Age IA. 

Climatic aspects may again be an important element in explaining the 
apparently small number of tombs that can be dated to this IB/IIA phase. 
Following the period of increased rainfall which may be connected with 
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the end of the Bronze Age in the region, a much dryer period occurred 
between ca. 1250 and 950 BC (Neumann & Parpola, 1987, pp. 164-165). 
This would have reached its peak around 1150 BC. The weakening of both 
Assyria and Babylonia is thought to have been largely the result of this 
changing precipitation which would have caused a chain of events, includ- 
ing crop failures, famines and epidemics, in turn giving rise to military 
conflicts and migrations (Neumann & Parpola, 1987, pp. 161-162). In 
some areas, this would have caused a drastic fall in population density. 
Brinkmann suggests that in some areas, such as the north-eastern part of 
Mesopotamia (the Diyala area), a population drop of up to 75 96 occurred 
(Brinkmann, 1984, p. 173). Although the diminished rainfall may have 
touched less the higher situated mountainous regions such as Luristan, a 
decreased population would be one explanation for the small number of 
known tombs. On the other hand, in view of the limited number of Iron 
Age I-II tombs that have altogether been discovered, this may simply not 
be representative. Another element, which may distort our perception of 
the situation, is the occurrence of multiple interments in the tombs. Since 
little skeletal remains were preserved and since they were not studied in 
detail, it is often impossible to know exactly how many people were 
interred in these tombs. Providing population estimates is thus simply 
impossible. More research is needed to clarify these aspects. 


The Iron Age IIB. (ca. 900 — ca. 800/750 BC) 


In the Iron Age IIB diagnostic pottery shapes can again be distinguished. 
Tepe Kalwali is the most important site that belongs to this period (pl. 7- 
8). Pusht-i Kabud (pl. 9) and Darwand B are other IIB graveyards but are 
already to be dated on the transition to the Iron Age III. At Tepe Kalwali, 
small individual tombs were discovered which were built with stone slabs. 
They contained only a small number of relatively poor burialgoods. Metal 
objects were limited to some iron daggers, bracelets and rings. In view of 
this, Tepe Kalwali is not likely to provide a complete and representative 
picture of the Iron Age IIB in the Pusht-i Kuh. 

During the IIB phase, there is a return to individual tombs, a concept, 
which will continue in the Iron Age Ш. Teapots with basket handles 
and/or double grooved vertical handles, and plates or bowls with one small 
vertical handle or knob on the rim are the diagnostic shapes. The use of 
iron is no longer limited to jewellery. Daggers are now also produced in 
iron and in one case from Tepe Kalwali, its shape imitates that of the older 
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bronze daggers (pl. 7). Not all of the weaponry is made of iron, however. 
Arrowheads continue to be made of bronze and will only be made of iron 
from the Iron Age Ш onwards. There were no axes excavated in any of the 
IIB tombs and it remains uncertain whether bronze spiked axes were still 
used or whether another, simpler type of (iron) axe, which is known from 
Iron Age III cemeteries, had already been introduced (see pl. 13:9). A 
unique find at Bard-ı Bal has demonstrated that the idols have evolved 
from the naturalistically rendered rampant animals into a much more com- 
plicated iconography (Overlaet, 2003, p. 187, fig. 153-154, pl. 184). Other 
canonical bronzes were, however, not found. 

What incited the Luristan population to abandon their traditional re-use 
of (family?) tombs and to build individual tombs again, remains a mystery. 
Did it go together with yet another change in lifestyle? We do know that 
from about 950/900 BC a new cooler period with renewed increase of pre- 
cipitation is thought to have started (Neumann & Parpola, 1987, p. 175) 
and it may be more than a coincidence that in the course of the 9th. century 
a number of the larger tepe's in the Pish-i Kuh, deserted at the end of the 
Bronze Age, were resettled. A sedentary lifestyle seems to have been pos- 
sible again. These settlers of the Pish-i Kuh are characterised by the painted 
“Baba Djan III" ware. Their appearance in the Pish-i Kuh seems to 
announce the end for the cultural context of the canonical Luristan bronzes 
(see Haerinck, Jaffar-Mohammadi & Overlaet, 2004, pp. 134-135). 


The Iron Age III. (ca. 800/750 — ca. 650 BC) 


The small number of Iron Age IIB tombs contrasts with the many hun- 
dreds of the Iron Age III which are known from the Pusht-i Kuh. Our 
knowledge of the material culture is thus much more representative. As a 
rule, the Iron Age III tombs are individual, although occasionally tombs 
are used for an adult and one or more children, and even for 2, exception- 
ally for 3 or 4 adults (Djub-i Gauhar, see Haerinck & Overlaet, 1999, pp. 
11-10). Some of the older Iron Age I-II tombs were also re-used but this 
seems to be an occasional feature. At Shurabah, for example, an Iron III 
interment took place in an Iron IA tomb (Overlaet, 2003, pp. 633-634, pl. 
211). An Iron IA tomb at Bard-i Bal may have been partly emptied before 
an Iron III woman was interred since only a few beads and some bronze 
and pottery fragments of the IA phase remained (Bard-i Bal tomb 62, see 
Overlaet, 2003, p. 558, pl. 195-198). The Iron Age III tombs display a 
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variety of shapes and sizes (pl. 10). There are simple pit graves some of 
which were closed with stone slabs, cist burials of various shapes and 
sizes, and an occasional jar burial (Vanden Berghe, 1987, pp. 211-217; 
Haerinck & Overlaet, 1998, pp. 3-6, ill. 1; 1999, pp. 7-10, 153-156, ill. 3, 
28; 2004, pp. 7-18, fig. 4-5). An exceptional feature occurred at Chamahzi 
Mumah. The tombs were constructed at a depth of 1 to 2 meters and were 
indicated at the surface by a circle of stones (pl. 10). 

New wares and pottery shapes occur among the Iron Age III burial- 
goods (pl. 11-12). Diagnostic are fine buff and particularly fine grey ware. 
Certain new shapes seem to have been adopted from the Pish-i Kuh, since 
not only the shapes but also the incised decorative patterns on them seem 
to imitate painted patterns of the Baba Djan III ware. Still, important dif- 
ferences continue to occur between both regions. Teapots with bridged 
channel spout and base-pouch, which are characteristic among the Baba 
Djan III ware, are almost absent in the Pusht-i Kuh. Only two specimens 
were discovered at War Kabud (pl. 11:1; Haerinck & Overlaet, 2004, 
р. 33, fig. 10:16, pl. 64, 99, tombs B175 and B176). In the Pusht-i Kuh, 
jugs with one handle and teapots with tubular spouts and basket handles 
are among the diagnostic shapes. Animal shaped vessels occurred in tombs 
at Djub-1 Gauhar and War Kabud (pl. 12:5) (Haerinck & Overlaet, 1999, 
p. 15, ill. 7, pl. B-E, 68-73; 2004, p. 34-35, fig. 11:19, pl. 65, 111-113). 

From the metal finds (pl. 13-14), it 1s obvious that iron is in the Iron 
Age III no longer a material, which is identified with value or prestige. 
Iron jewellery, which was common in the Iron Age IB to IIB, has again 
become the exception and bronze, silver or gold is used instead. Silver and 
gold remains rare, however. It is only used in very small quantities, for 
earrings or nose rings (pl. 14:9-10) and occasionally for beads (Haerinck 
& Overlaet, 2004, p. 68-71, fig. 27-31, 36, pl. 149). Iron is generally used 
for weapons as well as for utensils. Not only swords, spearheads, daggers 
and axes are made of iron, but also less "permanent" items such as arrow- 
heads. The rare bronze arrowheads which are occasionally encountered in 
Iron Age III tombs can be regarded as heirlooms. Bronze is still used for 
some weapons which have more complex shapes, for example maceheads 
(pl. 13:11-13). Bronze vessels, which were very rare during the Iron Age I- 
II, are in fact very common among the Iron III burialgoods. The burialgoods 
thus reflect a general increase in wealth in comparison to the Iron Age I-II. 

Canonical Luristan bronzes are rare among the Iron Age III finds, 
which seems to indicate that at least the highpoint has passed. Another 
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explanation could be that the cultural centre is located in the Pish-i Kuh, 
as the Pusht-i Kuh is after all the border area of Luristan. Only a few 
finials and/or supports were discovered in Iron Age III tombs (Overlaet, 
2003, pp. 188-189, fig. 155-156). One complete “master of animals” finial 
with its bronze support (pl. 14:11) was found at the Tattulban graveyard, 
which must be dated to the beginning of the Iron Age III. A bronze sup- 
port and a tube on the other hand were discovered at Gul Khanan Murdah. 
Another support which was used upside down as the support for an iron 
statuette, probably the indication that it was somehow re-used, comes from 
a tomb at Chamahzi Mumah. Simple iron shaft-hole axes occurred at se- 
veral sites and replaced the bronze spike-butted axes of the Iron Age I-II 
(pl. 13:9). In three of the cemeteries, there still occurred a bronze axe- 
adze, two of which were decorated with bearded human faces (pl. 13:10). 
They are, however, simple naturalistic human faces that have little left in 
common with the complicated iconography of the canonical Luristan 
imagery. 

The large number of Iron Age III tombs in the Pusht-i Kuh and the reset- 
tlement of the habitation sites in the Pish-i Kuh, suggests a noticeable 
increase in population size. The burialgoods also reflect renewed contacts 
with the surrounding cultures, such as the Elamites to the south-west and the 
Assyrians in Mesopotamia. This last element is also illustrated by the men- 
tion of military conflicts in the Assyrian annals and by the BAMI discovery 
of the Neo-Assyrian rock-sculpture at Shikaft-i Gulgul (Reade, 1977). 


Conclusion 


The BAMI field research has provided the possibility to propose a refined 
chronology for the Iron Age in the Pusht-i Kuh, based exclusively on 
excavated material. From this short survey it will be clear, however, that 
many aspects still remain to be explained. We have, for example, virtually 
no information on the final phase of the Late Bronze Age and its transition 
to the Iron Age. The research has been exclusively targeted on graveyards 
and settlement sites remain to be studied. Some tepe's are known to exist 
in the plains of Aivan, Shirvan and Chardaval but none has been excavated 
or studied and it is simply not known whether they were occupied during 
the Iron Age. 

More and also interdisciplinary field research in both the Pusht-1 Kuh 
and the Pish-i Kuh is needed to complement the present data and to verify 
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some of the ideas about life style, settlement patterns, population density 
and climatological events that have been launched. 
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Pl. 1. Iron Age IA. Duruyeh: burialgoods of tomb 5, tomb and burialgoods of tomb 6. 
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Pl. 2. Iron Age IA. Kutal-i Gulgul: tomb A9 and view of the burialgoods in situ. 
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Pl. 3. Iron Age IA. Kutal-i Gulgul: tomb construction and selection of burialgoods from 
tomb A9 (1-3. pottery / 4-5. faience / 6. bronze anklet / 7. bronze arrowhead / 
8. bronze dagger). 
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Р]. 4. Iron Age IA burialgoods: 1. fragment of a spike butted axe head (Bard-i Bal) / 
2-3. pins with “swimming duck” heads (Kutal-i Gulgul) / 4. bronze anklet (Kutal-i 
Gulgul) / 5-7. bronze bracelets (Bard-i Bal) / 8-11. bronze pins (Bard-i Bal and 
Shurabah) / 12-13. shell finger rings (Shurabah and Bard-i Bal) / 

14. faience bucket (Kutal-i Gulgul). 
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Pl. 5. Iron Age IB-IIA. Collective tomb 17 at Bard-i Bal. 
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Pl. 6. Iron Age IB-IIA. Top: selection of burialgoods from tomb 17 at Bard-i Bal 
(see pl. 5). Bottom: canonical Luristan bronzes (11 & 13. Bard-i Bal / 12. Kutal-i 
Gulgul) from the Iron Age IB-IIA or possibly slightly earlier. 
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Pl. 7. Iron Age IIB. Tepe Kalwali: tomb 9 and its burialgoods. 
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Pl. 8. Iron Age IIB. Selection of characteristic pottery from Tepe Kalwali. 
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Pl. 9. Iron Age IB. A female tomb at Pusht-i Kabud with pottery, lithic tools 


and iron anklets. 
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PI. 10. Iron Age III. A survey of the tomb constructions from Chamahzi Mumah, 
Gul Khanan Murdah, Djub-i Gauhar and War Kabud. 
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Pl. 11. Iron Age III. A survey of the Iron Age III teapot shapes. 
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Pl. 12. Iron Age III. A survey of characteristic pottery shapes from War Kabud. 
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Pl. 13. Iron Age III. A survey of the armament: swords (1-5), arrowheads (6), 
spearheads (7-8), axe (9), axe-adze (10), maceheads (11-13) and shield (14). 
Except when otherwise indicated, all are from War Kabud. 
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PI. 14. Iron Age III. Bronze vessels (1-4), anklets (5-6), bracelet (7) and fibula (8), gold 
and silver nose rings (9) and silver earrings (10) from War Kabud. 
“Master of animals" finial from Tattulban (11). 
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Introduction 


Of the many classes of ancient artifacts that are specific to the Iranian 
Plateau, the Luristan bronzes are among the best known. The world's 
museums are filled with an appreciable number of these ornate bronzes, 
the product of clandestine looting during the 1930s (Muscarella, 1988). A 
number of scholars have made admirable attempts at salvaging icono- 
graphic and technological information from these regrettably acontextual 
artifacts (Calmeyer, 1969; Moorey, 1971; Muscarella, 1987). Despite 
these efforts, however, we know little of how, where, and by whom they 
were created. 

Eminent among scholars interested in these bronzes was the late Louis 
Vanden Berghe who, between 1965 and 1979, led the Belgian Archaeo- 
logical Mission in Iran (BAMI), as it excavated numerous cemeteries in 
the Pusht-i Kuh region of Luristan. In the end, these cemeteries did yield 
up elusive links between the looted and the excavated. 

Throughout the 1980s, the Museum Applied Science Center for 
Archaeology (MASCA) had been engaged in the “Mesopotamian Metals 
Project” — а comprehensive program of analysis of excavated 
Mesopotamian bronzes in the collections of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Museum (Philadelphia), The Field Museum (Chicago), and the Orien- 
tal Institute (Chicago). The composition of the bronzes were determined 
by proton-induced x-ray emission (PIXE) spectrometry — see Fleming 
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and Swann (1993); Swann et al. (1992) — while the way in which the 
bronzes were made was assessed by conventional metallographic study of 
the metal’s microstructure. In 1989, Dr. Stuart Fleming and Dr. Ernie 
Haerinck set in motion a similar technical appraisal of the BAMI bronzes 
held at the University of Ghent. 

This article reports on the analyses of 169 copper-base artifacts from 
four of the Luristan cemeteries excavated by the BAMI, three of them Iron 
Age (JA) sites — Bard-i Bal, Kutal-i Gulgul, and War Kabud — and one, 
for comparative purposes, from the Early Bronze Age (EBA) — Kalleh 
Nisar (Fig. 1). 


Luristan from the Early Bronze Age to the Iron Age: an overview 


The Chalcolithic 


The BAMI excavated two Chalcolithic cemeteries at Hakalan and Parchi- 
nah, but only the latter yielded a copper-base artifact (specifically, a mace- 
head: see Haerinck and Overlaet, 1996, p. 25, fig. 57:25). This paucity of 
material might suggest that Luristan had a distinctly limited regional 
access to metal during this period. 


Early Bronze Age 


The earliest burials at Kalleh Nissar (area A-I) date to the late 4" to early 
34 millennium B.C., i.e., Jemdet Nasr/Early Dynastic I (circa 3200 B.C. to 
2800/2700 B.C.), in Mesopotamian terms. Burial goods were limited, but 
did include simple copper-base items: awls, flat axes, coiled bracelets and 
finger rings of copper wire, and simple tanged knives (see Vanden Berghe, 
1970). Such shapes suggest a basic metalworking tradition, one yet to 
adopt casting on a regular basis or to have access to that technology. 
Clearly, though, enough metal was available that it could be removed from 
circulation and serve as a prestigious grave good. 

Of the five artifacts (n=5) from the EBA burials that we analyzed, all 
appear to be purposefully alloyed tin-bronzes (Sn-range, 3.5% to 14.8%: 
see Table 1). Mean contents (with their standard errors in parentheses) for 
other elements of interest are: 

arsenic (As): 0.82% (+0.11%) iron (Fe): 0.30% (+0.06%) 

lead (Pb): 0.34% (+0.11%) nickel (Ni): 0.51% (0.13%) 
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Silver, antimony, and sulphur were also measured, but will not be dis- 
cussed in this paper!. These artifacts may well be the earliest group of 
excavated and well dated tin-bronzes currently known from the Iranian 
Plateau. 

During the 3"! millennium B.C., the tombs at Kalleh Nisar and nearby 
Bani Surmah were the largest ever built in the Pusht-i Kuh, most of them 
ranging in length from 9 to 14 meters (Vanden Berghe, 1968). Yet, grave 
groups within these tombs are almost impossible to define, poor skeletal 
preservation being compounded by tomb disturbance and re-use through- 
out that millennium and even as late as the Old Babylonian Period of the 
early 2™ millennium B.C. It does seem, however, that the metal from mid- 
to late 3 millennium B.C. tombs at the site comes in more complex 
shapes, such as flat or shaft-hole axes, daggers, saws, needles, cosmetic 
sets, rings and vessels. 

Of the nineteen copper-base artifacts from Kalleh Nisar’s Area C, 
where the burials were re-used over the period from the Early Dynastic I 
period to the beginning of the Akkadian period (thus, circa 2900 B.C. to 
2350 B.C.), fifteen are tin-bronzes (Sn-range, 1.67% to 11.896), while four 
are essentially tin-free (Sn <0.10%) (see Table 2). 

Mean contents for other elements of interest among these bronzes are: 

Low tin group (n=4): 


arsenic (As): 0.92% (+0.22%) iron (Fe): 0.35% (+0.23%) 
lead (Pb): 0.18% (+0.12%) nickel (Ni): 0.24% (0.16%) 
High tin group (n=15): 

arsenic (As): 0.75% (+0.10%) iron (Fe): 0.18% (+0.03%) 
lead (Pb): 0.24% (+0.05%) nickel (Ni): 0.29% (0.15%) 


! The PIXE detection limits for silver (Ag) and antimony (Sb) are close to 0.014% 
and 0.025%, respectively. Among the Luristan copper-base artifacts discussed in this 
paper, 33% of them have Ag-contents less that twice that element’s detection limit (i.e., 
<0.028%), and 62% of them have Sb-contents less that twice that element's detection 
limit (i.e., € 0.05096), making it very difficult for any meaningful statistical analysis of 
these elements. As for sulfur (S), it has been found to vary by a factor of two or more, 
depending upon where on the artifact the PIXE analysis was carried out. It is worth 
noting, however, that the three highest S-contents measured in this Luristan study 
occurred in the three artifacts with the highest Pb-contents as well: axe, KN.A-II/A.13.6 
(S, 0.6596; Pb, 1.29%); bracelet, BB.9-3 (S, 1.34%; Pb, 3.12%); and bell, WK.A150-12 
(S, 0.5296; Pb, 5.296). 
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Of the seventeen artifacts from Area А-П, where the burials range in 
date from the end of the Akkadian period to the end of Ur Ш (thus, circa 
2150 B.C. to 2000 B.C.), only four are tin-bronzes (Sn-range, 2.7% to 
10.8%), while thirteen are essentially tin-free (Sn <0.10%) (see Table 3). 
Mean contents for other elements of interest among these artifacts are: 

Low tin group (n=13): 


arsenic (As): 1.5596 (+0.23%) iron (Fe): 0.31% (30.0596) 
lead (Pb): 0.39% (+0.17%) nickel (Ni): 0.49% (0.10%) 
High tin group (n=4): 

arsenic (As): 1.89% (+0.77%) iron (Fe): 0.24% (+0.10%) 
lead (Pb): 1.02% (+0.53%) nickel (Ni): 0.62% (0.10%) 


Given these data, what can be said regarding the EBA copper-base finds 
from Kalleh Nisar? The earliest (Chalcolithic) excavated Luristan metals 
artifacts are simple shapes in worked, not cast metal, becoming more typo- 
logically complex during the 3"! millennium B.C., and reflecting general 
trends in ancient Near Eastern metalworking practices. The way in which 
copper-base metal was used in EBA Luristan suggests a preference for, or 
access only to copper alloys that are, for the most part, being mechanically 
shaped; only certain types of axes were being cast (Fig. 2). 

Our analyses indicate the exploitation of arsenical copper ores to which 
tin was added at some point during manufacture. But what were the 
sources of these ores, and who was smelting them? The total lack of any 
evidence of EBA metal production, combined with no evidence of local 
copper deposits in Luristan (see Bazin and Hübner, 1969) would argue 
against the mining and smelting of copper ores by the inhabitants of Luris- 
tan, in Luristan. The co-occurrence of arsenic and tin is a characteristic of 
EBA metallurgy in Mesopotamia, however. 

The unusual crimped sheet metal axes from Kalleh Nisar (Fig. 3) also 
have been found at Ur, and most likely were imported from Mesopotamia. 
A desire to bury such offerings perhaps was in emulation of 
Mesopotamian burial traditions. In that case, one could infer that such 
axes, which lack the strength and solidity to have a task-related function, 
may have been cheaply produced expressly as burial offerings. Such a 
view fits well with the suggestion of Haerinck and Overlaet (20043), that 
EBA Mesopotamia and/or Elam was the source of the metal used in the 
manufacture of copper-base artifacts found at Luristan sites of this period. 
If so, the metal could have been moving via networks of trade and 
exchange, either in the form of shaped artifacts or as ingots. 
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Purely within the MASCA analytical program, it must be said that, the 
statistical assessment of all the elements upon which we focus is somewhat 
limited by data scatter. But the increase in As-content during the later, Area 
А-П artifacts is perhaps noteworthy (Fig. 4), as is the seemingly clear-cut 
decrease in the use of tin at the turn of the 2” millennium B.C. (see Table 3 
and compare with the Kalleh Nisar data in Table 2). Perhaps it reflects a 
lessened availability of tin in the greater Mesopotamian region at that time? 


The Iron Age 


The Middle and Late Bronze Ages are not well represented in Luristan, 
whereas the Iron Age was a period of substantial human activity in the 
region. The results of the BAMI fieldwork indicate that, around 1300/1250 
BC, at the start of the Iron Age in Luristan, there ensued “....’a distinct 
cultural change with the preceding Bronze Age" (Haerinck and Overlaet, 
2004a). What they label as the “Luristan Iron Age culture" had arrived on 
the scene; a culture initially characterized by the remarkable bronzes 
which have been so sought after by looters. 

At Kutal-i Gulgul, during its Iron IA phase (circa 1300/1250-1150 
B.C.), large tombs were constructed so that several burials might be 
deposited over time, and each tomb had a rich assemblage of tin-bronze 
grave goods. From the standpoint of canonical Luristan bronzes, artistic 
elements of style typified by spiked axeheads and "swimming duck"- 
headed pins appear in this phase (see Overlaet, this volume: plates 4.2 and 
4.3), while whetstone handles and idols with naturalistic animal motifs, 
and bracelets with ‘swimming duck’-headed terminals, may be Iron IA in 
date as well, or possibly slightly later (i.e., Iron IB). 

The Kutal-i Gulgul tombs yielded personal ornaments including 
anklets, finger rings, and bracelets made of bronze (Fig. 5), though such 
ornaments can occur in iron as well in this early phase (see Vanden 
Berghe, 1973a). Also present were bronze arrowpoints and daggers. By 
the Iron I-II period (1300/1250—800/750 B.C.), incised geometric designs 
are quite common among the anklets, bracelets and arrowheads. Charac- 
teristic of Iron I-II are bronze flange-hilted daggers, and one dagger sub- 
type that appears to be specific to the Pusht-i Kuh region (e.g., those illus- 
trated in Figures 6 and 7). 

Of the forty-five artifacts from Kutal i-Gulgul that we analyzed, twenty- 
three were jewelry items, twenty-two were weapons, and all were tin- 
bronzes (Sn-range, 0.4296 to 11.896), though the level of tin additive in 
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four instances — the anklets (KT.A4-28 and KT.A6-25: Sn, 0.42% and 
0.66%, respectively) and the daggers (KT.A-58 and A10-40: Sn, 0.57% 
and 0.75%, respectively) — is quite low. 
The mean Sn-content for jewelry is 4.9% (+0.63%), and for weaponry 
is 6.9% (+0.76%). 
Mean contents for other elements of interest among these bronzes are: 
Jewelry (n=23): 


arsenic (As): 0.30% (+0.03%) iron (Fe): 0.12% (+0.08%) 
lead (Pb): 0.14% (40.06%) nickel (Ni): 0.20% (0.08%) 
Weaponry (n=22): 

arsenic (As): 0.27% (+0.03%) iron (Fe): 0.13% (40.01%) 
lead (Pb): 0.28% (+0.11%) nickel (Ni): 0.22% (0.03%) 


The wide-ranging Sn-contents in both the jewelry and the weaponry (Fig. 8) 
implies that there was no conscious effort on the part of the metalworkers 
who made them to use the addition of tin as a means of effecting the 
bronze’s color or mechanical properties. 

There are some quite distinct differences, however, between the metal- 
lurgy of Kutal i-Gulgul’s Early Iron Age and that of Kalleh Nisar’s Early 
Bronze Age. The typical Iron IA As-content for the former is only a quar- 
ter of that for the latter, while the Fe-content displays significant change as 
well (Fig. 9, a and b). 

A combination of reasons may account for the reduction in arsenic lev- 
els. Deposits of arsenical copper ores, which were not at all common on 
the Iranian Plateau, may have been exhausted by the Iron Age; shaft and 
gallery mining may have taken miners, who initially were exploiting the 
upper reaches of weathered copper sulfide ore bodies, through the zone 
where rich arsenical ores were deposited, into the deeper lying sulfide. Or 
Iron Age metalworkers may have come to realize that smelting arsenical 
copper ores was deleterious to one’s health and simply avoided them dur- 
ing mining. Or, most likely, the remelting process which is the precursor 
of casting, either from an ingot or from scrap metal, may have resulted in 
arsenic being refined away because of its high volatility. Meanwhile, the 
iron will have been removed during the process of refining as well, simply 
floating off in the dross. 

Mesopotamian items in these Kutal-i Gulgul tombs — particularly 
faience vessels and decorated, shell finger rings — indicate strong contacts 
between Luristan and the realm of the Kassites. Haerinck and Overlaet 
(2004a) argue that the Iron IA phase comes to a close when the Elamite 
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military campaign of Shutruk-Nahunte in the Diyala (circa 1160 B.C.) 
destroyed Kassite towns, and cut off trade routes into the Pusht-i Kuh. We 
would argue then that the canonical bronzes and the one subtype of dagger 
that are so specific to Luristan surely were cast locally, possibly from tin- 
bronze ingots supplied by the Kassites. 

This suggestion is supported by the fact that following Iron IA there 
ensues a period of imprecise chronology termed Iron ЇВ-ПА (circa 1150 
B.C.-900 B.C.). In the Pusht-i Kuh few tombs appear to date to this 
period, while a virtual “Dark Age”(as characterized by drought, epi- 
demics, migration and war) occurred throughout the greater region. There 
are some canonical Luristan bronzes from this period and the style did 
develop further. But their occurrence is modest in comparison to other 
Iron Age phases. Their unique style again argues for localized manufac- 
ture in Luristan, though the source (or sources) of copper may well have 
been other than via Mesopotamia, i.e., perhaps directly from the Gulf 
and/or the Iranian Plateau. 

Of the twenty-six artifacts dated to Iron I-IIA at Bard i-Bal (Vanden 
Berghe, 1971; 1973b), that we analyzed, eleven were jewelry items, four- 
teen were weapons, and all are tin-bronzes (Sn-range, 2.0% to 13.3%) 
(Figs. 10-12). 

The mean Sn-content for jewelry is 8.3% (+0.73%), and for weaponry 
is 7.396 (+0.70%). 

Mean contents for other elements of interest among these bronzes are: 

Jewelry (nz11): 


arsenic (As): 0.28% (+0.06%) iron (Fe): 0.12% (30.0196) 
lead (Pb): 0.6096 (+0.28%) nickel (Ni): 0.19% (0.03%) 
Weaponry (n=14): 

arsenic (As): 0.36% (+0.06%) iron (Fe): 0.11% (+0.01%) 
lead (Pb): 0.21% (+0.05%) nickel (Ni): 0.25% (0.04%) 


The unique idol/finial (BB.17-50) from this period (see Overlaet, this vol- 
ume: Plate 6:3) is also a tin-bronze (Sn, 9.2%), and in every way fits the 
general compositional pattern of Bard-i Bal’s jewelry and weaponry (thus, 
As, 0.33%; Fe, 0.095%; Pb, 0.29%; and Ni, 0.11%). 


By Iron IIB (circa 900-800/750 B.C.) Luristan is once again character- 
ized by the construction of tombs sized for individuals rather than family 
groups. The transition to iron is in full swing, with iron daggers appearing 
alongside tin-bronze arrowheads. No tin-bronze axes were encountered in 
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tombs of this period, however, perhaps because the spiked axe had been 
replaced by axes of iron. At Bard-i Bal, an Iron IIB tomb yielded an idol 
of an evolved iconographic style (see Overlaet, 2003, p. 187, fig. 153-154, 
pl. 184). But, this is the only canonical bronze excavated in Luristan from 
this period, perhaps again reflecting the adoption of iron as the metal of 
choice. 

The move towards iron makes practical sense. The ubiquity of iron ores 
meant Luristan metalworkers could produce their own metal stock without 
having to engage in trade or warfare, or the imposition of taxes. Conve- 
nience then could have dampened enthusiasm for the time-consuming 
process of ornate bronze-casting 

Among the six artifacts dated to Iron ПВ-Ш at Bard i-Bal that we ana- 
lyzed, all were tin-bronzes (Sn-range, 7.296 to 17.5%: see Table 4). The 
high tin content (17%) of the idol figure and its base (BB.19-2 & 19-3) 
may indicate a recognition that such an alloy would have a near-golden 
appearance. But the remaining four artifacts in this group, in terms of 
composition, are indistinguishable from their Iron I-IIA predecessors. 

As was the case during Kutal-i Gulgul’s Iron IA, during the Iron Age at 
Bard-i Bal tin-bronze was the dominant copper-base alloy; and again 
arsenic is but a minor impurity. The iron impurity among these Bard-i Bal 
tin-bronzes is now consistently below 0.2%, making for relatively clean 
metal (Fig. 13, left) 

Where Iron Age copper and tin were coming from is uncertain, but for the 
latter, at least, Afghanistan remains the most likely source (Stech and Pigott 
1986). Iran remains a potential source for the copper, as does Oman, though 
the high nickel ore for which the latter is renowned (Hauptmann et al., 1988; 
Berthoud, 1982; cf. Pigott, 19992, р. 80) finds no reflection among the Bard 
i-Bal bronzes (Fig. 14, center). During the Iron Age both Elam and Assyria 
could have been supplying bronze, copper, and tin, depending on the state of 
their political relations with the cultures of Luristan. 

BAMI research on Iron Age III sites (circa 800/750 — 650 B.C.) in the 
Pusht-i Kuh indicates a noticeable increase in the number of documented 
cemeteries and tombs. The region shares some new pottery types with the 
Pish-i Kuh. Populations increased across Luristan and burial goods indi- 
cate a "renewed contact" with both Elamites and Assyrians (Haerinck and 
Overlaet, 2004a; Overlaet, 2003). The Assyrians engaged in military cam- 
paigns against the peoples of Luristan — something that was hardly con- 
ducive to the movement of trade goods in general and metals in particular. 
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Nonetheless, tin-bronze and iron continue to appear in burials throughout 
the region. 


By the Iron III period in Luristan the transition to iron appears com- 
plete: as Haerinck and Overlaet (2004a) note, “it is no longer a material 
which is identified with value or prestige.” Bronze was used in personal 
ornaments and vessels, unlike iron, which now is being used for weapons 
and utensils. Canonical bronzes persist in their rarity in the Pusht-i Kuh, a 
fact that could reflect the passing of that tradition of bronze-making alto- 
gether, or that its center lay somewhere in the Pish-i Kuh. Axes are pre- 
dominately in iron, while only two bronze axe-adzes with human bearded 
faces decorating their shaft-holes having been excavated in the Pusht-i 
Kuh for this period. 

In the MASCA project, Iron Ш also is represented by bronzes from the 
cemeteries of War Kabud (Vanden Berghe 1967, 1968a). Of the forty- 
eight artifacts that that we studied from that site, nineteen were jewellery 
items, twenty-three are vessels (as cups or bowls), and all are tin-bronzes 
(Sn-range, 2.6% to 18.2%) (Figs. 15 and 16). 

The mean Sn-content for jewelry is 7.6% (+0.69%), and for vessels is 
9.5% (30.6790). 

Mean contents for other elements of interest among these bronzes are: 

Jewellery (n=19): 


arsenic (As): 0.4196 (+0.08%) iron (Fe): 0.2296 (30.0396) 
lead (Pb): 0.41% (40.09%) nickel (Ni): 0.13% (0.01%) 
Vessels (n=23): 

arsenic (As): 0.26% (+0.07%) iron (Fe): 0.16% (+0.02%) 
lead (Pb): 0.38% (+0.07%) nickel (Ni): 0.11% (0.01%) 


Six other items could not be characterized so simply (see Table 5), but 
they too are all tin-bronzes (Sn-range, 3.6% to 10.0%: Figure 17). The 
arsenic, iron, lead, and nickel contents among these bronzes, with the 
exception of lead-rich bell (WK.A150-12), are similar to those of the jew- 
ellery and vessels, and so in no way stand apart from them. 

The War Kabud analyses, except for a few possibly significant, but 
unexplained higher Fe-contents at War Kabud (see Fig. 13, right), parallel 
closely those from Bard-i Bal (for example, see Fig. 14, right). At both 
these sites, however, we would argue there is a certain consistency in pro- 
duction techniques and supply of metal. 
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Concluding observations 


Despite the physical remoteness of the Pusht-i Kuh, the alloying mix of 
arsenical copper and tin at Kalleh Nisar fits the broader Mesopotamian 
pattern of tin-bronze production for the EBA period (see Moorey, 1994; 
Pigott, 1999b). Thus, Luristan was very much in the “technological loop” 
of the Near East during the late 4th and 3rd millennia B.C. Afghan tin, 
together with copper from either the Iranian Plateau or Oman, were feed- 
ing into southern Mesopotamia and Elam, and some portion of these met- 
als was being funneled thereafter into Luristan via trade and exchange. 
Luristan peoples, who then worked up the metal into the canonical 
bronzes, may well have been emulating their urban dwelling neighbors in 
Mesopotamia in the use of tin-bronze as a high status burial good (see 
Stech and Pigott 1986). 

By the Iron Age, arsenic is no longer an important alloying ingredient. 
Tin-bronze artifacts are being produced consistently, most probably now 
in Luristan workshops. The relative impurity-free nature of Iron Age tin- 
bronze most likely reflecting improved smelting and refining techniques. 
Yet there is no apparent correspondence between the amount of tin being 
added to produce the bronze stock and the function of the items made from 
that stock — jewelry, weaponry, and domestic vessels have equally wide 
variations in Sn-contents. 

Localized Luristan production during the Iron Age is strongly suggested 
by the discovery of various canonical bronzes that are specific to the 
region and time. Such production appears to have waned, however, when 
Elamite incursions at end of Iron Age JA into the Pusht-i Kuh cut off trade 
from Kassite Mesopotamia. By the Iron III Period, an ever-increasing 
reliance on tools and weapons in iron may have dampened the local Luris- 
tan tradition of ornate bronze-casting. 

The MASCA program of analysis constitutes an important step forward 
in providing a statistically significant sample from the total number of 
excavated BAMI bronzes. At minimum, our data sets benchmarks for the 
analyses of the countless acontextual Luristan bronzes in museum collec- 
tions worldwide, allowing them be compared and reassessed. Technical 
analysis is not going to answer all the questions that surround Luristan’s 
remarkable tradition of metal production, but it surely will contribute to an 
improved understanding of its role in both its social and cultural contexts. 
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Site reference Type Cu As Sn Ее РЬ Ni 

KN.A-I/1-4 finger ring 93.9 0.96 3.52 0.31 0.29 | 024 
KN.A-I/2-4 bracelet 93.1 1.07 3.49 0.39 0.76 0.14 
KN.A-I/3-2 pin 93.3 0.91 3.74 0.45 0.18 072 
KN.A-I/4-5 bracelet 93.8 0.69 3.85 0.15 0.19 0.62 


KN.A-I/14-4 finger ring 82.6 0.48 14.8 0.20 0.29 0.80 


Table 1: Composition of copper-base artifacts from Kalleh Nisar, Area A-I 


Site reference Type Sn% 
KN.C/13-86 finger ring <0.017 
KN.C/4-44 finger ring <0.023 
KN.C/3-5 finger ring «0.055 
KN.C/3-32 pin «0.093 
KN.C/4-47 finger ring 1.67 
KN.C/3-79 finger ring 1.89 
KN.C/13-90 razor 2.09 
KN.C/3-34 spiral 4.88 
KN.C/3-49 pin 4.92 
KN.C/3-43 finger ring 5.01 
KN.C/13-85 finger ring 5.30 
KN.C/3-35 finger ring 5.73 
KN.C/3-36 finger ring 6:39 
KN.C/3-37 finger ring 71), 
KN.C/3-33 pin 7.66 
KN.C/3-59 finger ring 7.81 
KN.C/13-88 finger ring 8.14 
KN.C/13-33 pin 8.94 
KN.C/3-120 finger ring 11.8 


Table 2: Tin content among copper-base artifacts from Kalleh Nisar, Area C 
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Site reference Type Sn% 
KN.A-II/7-6 finger ring <0.010 
KN.A-II/2-3 bracelet x0.012 
KN.A-II/13-6 axe <0.012 
KN.A-II/18-4 pin x0.012 
KN.A-II/7-5 pin x0.014 
KN.A-II/2-2 axe <0.020 
KN.A-II/2-4 bracelet <0.023 
KN.A-II/14-8 pendant of rings <0.023 
KN.A-II/34-11 pin x0.042 
KN.A-II/6-5 axe <0.048 
KN.A-II/A4-2 bracelet <0.058 
KN.A-II/A2-10 finger ring <0.098 
KN.A-II/A2-11 pendant of rings <0.100 
KN.A-1I/34-8 finger ring 2.73 
KN.A-II/A1-10 finger ring 5.13 
KN.A-II/42-9 finger ring 10.5 
KN.A-II/41-11 finger ring 10.8 


Table 3: Tin content among copper-base artifacts from 


Kalleh Nisar, Area A-II 


Site reference Type Cu As Sn Fe Pb Ni 
BB.38-5 ring 88.2 0.05 9.84 0.13 0.95 0.12 
BB.38-6 ring 914 0.28 719 011 0.10 0.20 
BB.10-90 button 90.0 0.60 8.37 0.064 0.027 0.083 
BB.10-93 disk (fragments) 90.2 0.29 8.02 0.082 0.053 0.13 
BB.19-2 idol (fragments) 82.3 0.14 165 0.057 0.30 0.091 
BB.19-3 tubular base 81.4 0.25 175 0.079 0.028 0.087 


Table 4: Composition of copper-base artifacts dated to the Iron IIB-III periods 
at Bard i-Bal 


Site reference Type* Cu As Sn Be Pb Ni 
WK.A5-6 macehead 88.7 0.25 9.88 0.11 0.082 0.12 
WK.A150-5 button 88.5 0.71 6.94 0.14 2.0 0.11 
WK.B150-9 button 88.4 0.01 9.98 0.29 0.13 0.096 
WK.A150-12 bell 86.9 1.45 3.62 0.075 5.2 0.095 
WK.B181-4 macehead 88.3 0.62 8.47 0.16 1.1 0.092 
WK.B191-3 macehead 91.4 0.35 6.68 0.22 0.26 0.20 


* The many buttons found in tomb 150 are thought to be part of a horse harness and so 
were not characterized as “jewellery” in this project (see Haerinck & Overlaet 2004). 


Table 5: Composition of distinctive copper-base artifacts from War Kabud 
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Fig. 1: Map of the Pusht-i Kuh region showing the nature of the terrain and the 
various archaeological sites discussed in this article. 
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Fig. 2a: Axe from Kalleh Nisar (inv. KN.A-I1/13-6) and Fig. 2b: Micrograph for the 
axe (inv. KN.A-II/13-6) at a magnification of 200x, for a section cut from the lower end 
of the weapon's socket flange. Etchant: ammonium hydroxide + alcoholic ferric chloride 

(Sn, «0.01296; As, 1.56%) 

The microstructure, with its coarse and cored dendritic grains, reveals that the axe is 

a cast arsenical copper. The most prominent metallographic features are a high density of 
non-metallic inclusions — most likely sulfides — and a high degree of porosity that 
would be consistent with the axe flange being the last part of the axe to cool. 


Fig. 3: Crimped sheet metal axe from Kalleh Nisar (inv. KN.A-II/2-2): 
(Sn, «0.02096; As, 0.81%). 
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Fig. 4: A summary of the arsenic contents among copper-base artifacts excavated 
from the various cemeteries at Kalleh Nisar. 
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Fig. 5a: Bracelet from Kutal-i Gulgul (inv. KT.A5-26) and 
Fig. 5b: Micrograph for the bracelet (inv. KT.A5-26) at a magnification of 200x, 
for a section cut across one of it's open ends. Etchant: potassium bichromate 
+ alcoholic ferric chloride (Sn, 4.7%; As, 0.29%) 
The microstructure, with its twinned prismatic grains, reveals that the bracelet is a 
cast tin-bronze that, before a final heat-annealing, underwent a fairly heavy cold- 
working. 
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N SEL 
Fig. 6a: Dagger from Kutal-i Gulgul (inv. KT.A9-58). This dagger and the one 
illustrated in Figure 7a, which have rim flaps of which the sides of the grip do not have 
any "contraction" at or just behind the rim flaps, are of the subtype considered to be 
specific to the Pusht-i Kuh region and Fig. 6b: Micrograph for the dagger (inv. KT.A9- 
58) at a magnification of 200x, for a v-shaped section cut from the blade's edge about 2 
cm below the weapon's haft. 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 0.5796; As, 0.18%) 

Corrosion has largely removed the original cutting adge of this cast, low tin-bronze. 
What is visible, however, is a gradient of working and annealing which resulted in a 
highly deformed mix of coarse and fine grains near that cutting edge, the deformation 

steadily decreasing as we move away from it. The inclusions are strongly oriented 
towards the blade's edge; some are long and intact, others have been fractured and 
segmented by the cold-working that hardened the alloy. 


A d Des LA 
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Fig. 7a: Dagger from Kutal-i Gulgul (inv. KT.B3-37) and Fig. 7b: Micrograph for 
the dagger (inv. KT.B3-37) at a magnification of 200x, for a v-shaped section cut from 
the blade’s edge about 3 cm below the weapon’s haft. 

Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 9.3%; As, 0.15%), 

The very small grain size in the microstructure of this cast tin-bronze indicates that 
the blade's edge was heavily and repeatedly cold-worked and heat-annealed just above 
the alloy's recrystallization temperature. Deeper within the blade, the microstructure's 
larger grain size indicates that cold-working, though prevalent, was much less severe. 

The blade's edge contains numerous elongated sulfide-type inclusions that are 
strongly oriented towards that edge. This morphology and preferential orientation 
indicates an early hot-working operation that was carefully confined to the blade's edge; 
the gradient of working (and thus the length of inclusions) decreases abruptly deeper 
within the body of the blade. 
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Fig. 8: A comparison of tin contents among items of jewelry and weaponry from 
Kutal-i Gulgul. 
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Fig. 9а: A comparison of агѕепіс contents among tin-bronzes from Early Bronze Age 
Kalleh Nisar and Iron IA Kutal-i Gulgul.and Fig. 9b: A comparison of iron contents 
among tin-bronzes from Early Bronze Age Kalleh Nisar and Iron IA Kutal-i Gulgul. 
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Fig. 10: A comparison of tin contents among items of jewelry and weaponry from 
Iron I-HA Bard-i Bal. 
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Fig. 11: Micrograph of a fragmented bracelet from Bard-i Bal (inv. BB66-4) at a 
magnification of 200x, for a section cut from the broken end of the smaller fragment. 
(For an illustration of the artifact itself, see Overlaet, this volume: plate 4-7.) 

Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 8.196; As, 0.23%) 
Though this artifact is very corroded, the extant microstructure of heavily striated 
coarse grains indicate that the final processing of this cast tin-bronze was a simple cold- 
working. 
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of 200x, for a v-shaped section cut from the blade’s edge about 6 cm below the 
weapon’s haft. (For an illustration of the artifact itself, see Overlaet, 
this volume: plate 6-1.) 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 6.6%; As, 0.66%) 

The microstructure of this cast tin-bonze comprises fully annealed, twinned and 
coarse prsimatic grains. Sulfide-type inclusions are numerous and display strong 
directionality towards the edge of dagger’s blade. The shape of the inclusions indicate 
that the dagger’s blade was fashioned by both hot and cold working. 
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Fe-content (%) 


Fig. 13: A comparison of iron contents among tin-bronzes from Bard-i Bal and War 
Kabud. 
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Fig. 14: A comparison of nickel contents among the bronzes from all four of the sites 
discussed in this article. 
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Fig. 15: A comparison of tin contents among items of jewelry and vessels — cups 
and bowls — from War Kabud. 
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Fig. 16: Micrograph of a fluted bowl from War Kabud (inv. WK.A.46-5) 
at a magnification of 200x, for a v-shaped section cut from the vessel’s rim. (For an 
illustration of the artifact itself, see Haerinck and Overlaet, 2004b, pl. 29) 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride 
(Sn, 9.5%; As, 0.33%) 
The microstructure displays variations from region-to-region in the degree of 
deformation (and thus in resulting grain size) after final annealing treatment. Grain shape 
is typically twinned and prismatic. 
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^ A A* 
Fig. 17: Micrograph of a macehead from War Kabud (inv. WK.B181-4) at a 
magnification of 200x, for a section cut from the rim of the artifact's longer ferrule. 
(For an illustration of the artifact itself, see Haerinck and Overlaet, 2004b, 
fig.17 and pl. 67, 126.) 
Etchant: potassium bichromate + alcoholic ferric chloride + Klemm's III 
(Sn, 8.596; As, 0.62%) 
This specimen displays a typical cored dendritic microstructure, in which the a-d 
eutectoid is clearly delineated as a result of non-equilibrium, rapid cooling during the 
artifact's casting. 
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The culture of the Early Iron Age, as excavated in Hasanlu V-IV and 
Dinkha Ш-П, has been known for several decades, though more details on 
the excavations there still await publication. The hallmark of this period is 
Grey Ware, as defined by R. H. Dyson Jr. and T.C. Young Jr. (Dyson, 
1965; Young, 1965). 
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Fig. 1: Map of the Southern Urmia Basin 


Later at Kordlar Tepe A. Lippert was able to show that Eastern Anato- 
lian Rillenkeramik (tentative translation: Groovy Pottery) partly overlaps 
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with Young’s Grey Ware horizon (Lippert, 1979). Of special significance 
is Lippert's upper level in Kordlar, Kordlar I. There no Grey Ware was 
found but a new type of very late Early Iron Age pottery, a reddish-brown- 
ish ware decorated with little knobs (“Knob Pottery") was present (Fig. 
2). Groovy Pottery was also found in this level. No Urartian pottery was 
found in this latest Kordlar level. 


Fig. 2: Knob Pottery (Buckelkeramik from the latest Kordlar level. Kordlar I) 


There are, however, many more sites in the southern part of the Urmia 
Basin (Fig. 1), that can be attributed to this period. They were not covered 
by the Hasanlu project, but found during the surveys that Stuart Swiney, 
Wolfram Kleiss and others did some thirty years ago. The site numbering 
system (NQzNaqadeh; PR=Piranshahr-Sardasht; MB=Mahabad; MY= 
Miyandoab) has been used before in Kroll, 1994. 
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Ushnu-Solduz (NQ) 


In the Ushnu-Solduz area are besides Hasanlu and Dinkha some 30 Early 
Iron Age sites (Fig. 3), among them large Tepes like Mohammad Shah 
Tepe and Naqadeh. A large fortified place was situated near the shore of 
lake Urmia at Kuh-i Chorblah. 


Lake Urmia 


0 km 
Copyright © 1988-2000, Microsoft Corporation und deren Lieferanten. Alle Rechte vorbehalten. 


Fig. 3: Early Iron Age sites in the Ushnu-Solduz area (NQ) 


NQ 8: Gerd-i Qalat; small fort with surface finds of Grey Ware. 
Bibliography: Pecorella/Salvini, 1984, p. 172, Fig. 23 F9 (Nr. 113); 
Kleiss/Kroll, 1979, pp. 213-214, Fig. 41; pp. 241-242. 


NQ 14: Gerd-i Qisal (Kaniki Zar, Shekhan); small fort with surface finds 
of Groovy Pottery. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 366; Kleiss/Kroll, 1976, p. 33, Fig. 17, Pl. 
10, 3; p. 110, 172, 182; Pecorella/Salvini, 1984, p. 174, Fig. 23 E10 (Nr. 
127). 
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МО 15: Hasanabad Tepe (Hasanawa); small settlement with surface finds 
of Grey Ware (earlier and later periods as well). 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, pp. 366-367; Pecorella/Salvini, 1984, p. 176, 
Plan, Fig. 23 F10 (Nr. 131). 


NQ 18 Dinkha Tepe; settlement and graveyard. 
Bibliography: Muscarella, 1974. 


NQ 29: Qalatgah II; small settlement north-west of Qalatgah fortress, sur- 
face finds of Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery. 

Bibliography: Kroll, 1976, pp. 94-98, Fig. 41; Kleiss/Kroll, 1977, pp. 70- 
72, 109, Fig. 22-23. 


NQ 31: Wardawi; cemetery on a low hill. A Grey Ware jar with bridged 
spout from Wardawi is kept in the collection of the BM (ANE 136186). 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 377. 


NQ 34: Gurdji (Gurji) cemetery. A Grey Ware jar of grey-black colour 
with bridged spout from Gurdji is kept in the collection of the BM (ANE 
136185). 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 381. 


NQ 35: Garnah Tepe; settlement; surface finds of Grey Ware and Groovy 
Pottery by Kleiss. 


NQ 38: Mirabad Tepe; Stein found “many burnished red and dark-grey 
potsherds, also fragments of ribbed ware". 2 sherds from Mirabad are kept 
in the BM (ANE 150181-182: Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery). 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, pp. 384-385. 


NQ 39: Kamos; cemetery? Stein mentions "black burnished pot of 
Hasanlu type" (Grey Ware). 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 385. 


NQ 40: Kulela; settlement with black polished sherds (Grey Ware). 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 385, Pl. XXIV, 26. 
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МО 43: Naqadeh Tepe; cemetery? Stein describes “superior burnished 
ware, both red and dark grey”. A Grey Ware jar with ibex-handles (Stein, 
1940, 384) is in the collection of the BM (ANE 136184). Dyson and 
Young also mention Grey Ware. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, pp. 383-384; Dyson/Young, 1960, p. 20. 


NQ 44: Hasanlu Tepe; Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery has been found 
there. 
Bibliography: Dyson/Voigt, 1989. 


МО 45: Hadji Firuz Tepe; cemetery with burials of Hasanlu V type. 
Bibliography: Voigt, 1976, pp. 810-814. 


МО 46: Раша Tepe; cemetery. С. Hamlin (Kramer) mentioned 16 burials 
which can be attributed to Hasanlu V and later. 
Bibliography: Hamlin, 1975, p. 115. 


МО 49: Agrab Tepe; small fort mainly from the Iron III period. In Mus- 
carella’s publication Groovy Pottery is illustrated (Muscarella, 1973, Fig. 
15, 10-11). He also speaks of “burnished gray ware”. 

Bibliography: Muscarella, 1973. 


МО 52: Baranu Tepe (Barani, Baranlu); settlement. Stein mentioned pot- 
tery identical to Hasanlu. 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 405. 


NQ 54: Balestan Tepe; settlement. Kleiss found here several sherds of 
Grey Ware. 


NQ 58: small tepe with no name; Kleiss found here several sherds of Grey 
Ware. 


NQ 59: Kuh-i Chorblah (Kuh-e Chorblach); fortress. In this large site, 
near the shore of lake Urmia, Kleiss could map the system of the Early 
Iron Age fortification walls. He also collected a good number of Grey 
Ware sherds (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4: Grey Ware from Kuh-i Corblah fortress (NQ 59) and Kleiss plan of the fortress 
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Bibliography: Kleiss, 1973, pp. 29-30, Fig. 26, Pl. 4, 2.; Kleiss/Kroll, 
1977, p. 78, Fig. 29, 


NQ 60: Sakse Tepe; settlement. Stein found here polished Grey Ware. 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, pp. 386-387. 


МО 62: Muhammadyar Tepe; settlement. Stein noted “fragments of bur- 
nished dark-grey and buff ware”. Mahdavi/Bovington mention a site 
Mohammair with Iron Age occupation, which should be Muhammadyar. 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, 388; Mahdavi/Bovington, 1972, pp. 148-151. 


NQ 63: Mohammad Shah Tepe; this site is one if the largest in the region, 
occupied from the Chalcolithic to the Iron Age. It was probably surveyed 
by lots of people. Stein mentioned pottery like Hasanlu. Kleiss collected 
many sherds, among them good Grey Ware. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, pp. 406-407. 


NQ 64: Gur-khaneh; cemetery? Stein saw “two vessels of grey-black bur- 
nished ware", which had been excavated at the site recently. One of the 
vessels he described as: “a long-spouted jug of the type frequent at 
Hasanlu”. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 407. 


МО 65: Imam ‘Ali; settlement. Stein noted “sherds of grey-black bur- 
nished ware dating from the Hasanlu period" 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 407. 


Piranshahr-Sardasht (PR) 


In the Piranshahr-Sardasht area one large site and several minor ones 
could be identified (Fig. 5). Some had already been investigated by Aurel 
Stein. In total 11 places may be dated to the Early Iron Age, Grey Ware 
was found on 4 places, Groovy Pottery on 6 places. 


PR 10: Khosrov (Gird-i-Khusrau); large tepe (multiperiod site). Stein 
noted red polished potsherds, which should be Early Iron Age like in Zan- 
gava. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, pp. 356-58. 
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Fig. 5: Early Iron Age sites in the Piranshahr-Mahabad area (PR, MB) 


PR 11: Zangava (Zanghawa); settlement. Stein noted the same red pol- 
ished pottery as in Khosrov. Sherds of Grey Ware, Groovy Pottery and 
Red Ware are in the collection of the BM (ANE 150308-314). 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 358. 


PR 12: Se Gird (Seh-gird); 3 low hills (multiperiod site). Among the 
sherds collected by Stein from this site and now kept in the BM (ANE 
150270, 150272-275) a piece with red-brownish slip belongs to the Early 
Iron Age. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 358. 


PR 14: Gird-i Zaveh (Gird-i-Zaweh); tepe. Stein mentioned “fragments of 
burnished, incised and ribbed ware". Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery can 
be found among the sherds kept in the BM (ANE 150136-153). 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 359. 


PR 21: Djaldyan Tepe (Gird-i Jildian); tepe (multiperiod site). Stein men- 
tioned *good burnished ware both red and dark grey". Grey Ware can be 
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found among the sherds kept in the BM (ANE 150257-269). Kleiss visited 
the site in 1975 and also found Grey Ware. 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 362. 


PR 22: small tepe (without name). Pottery from this site collected by 
Kleiss is burnished and of reddish brownish colour and might belong to 
Iron I/II, a date in Iron III is also possible. 

Bibliography: Kleiss, 1977, p. 25, Fig. 5. 


PR 23: small settlement (without name). Pottery from this site collected 
by Kleiss is described by him in his diary as Grey Ware and Groovy Pot- 
tery. 


PR 24: small settlement (without name). Pottery from this site collected 
by Kleiss is described by him in his diary as Grey Ware and Groovy Pot- 
tery. 


PR 27: Shin Abad, tepe below a modern village (multiperiod site). Among 
the sherds I collected from this site in 1975 are several sherds of Groovy 
Pottery. 


PR 30: small fortified settlement (without name) on the bank of the lesser 
Zab. Kleiss collected here sherds decorated with ornamental ribs and 
bands, like those known from the Early Iron Age site of Kordlar Tepe 
(Lippert, 1979, Fig. 2-3). 

Bibliography: Kleiss, 1977, p. 26, Fig. 7. 


PR 31: Rabat Tepe; large settlement. The site was visited in 1975 by 
Kleiss and some months later I surveyed the place. We both found Grey 
Ware and Groovy Pottery. 

Bibliography: Kleiss, 1977a, p. 141, Fig. 3. 


Mahabad (MB) 

In the relatively smaller Mahabad area only 6 sites belong to the Early Iron 
Age (Fig. 6). Among them Yusufkand II, which is unique place, as Kleiss 
and Kroll found Groovy Pottery and Knob Pottery but no Grey Ware. 


MB 3: Yusufkand II; settlement. Of special interest is this site north of 
Mahabad, where Groovy Pottery and Knob Pottery was found (Fig. 7), 
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Fig. 7: Knob Pottery from Yusufkand II settlement (MB 3) 


however no Grey Ware, like in the latest Kordlar level I. It could be an 
indication that this site is additional proof for the disruptions at the end of 
the Iron II period in the Urmia area. 


MB 5: small tepe (without name). Kleiss found here several sherds of 
Grey Ware. 


MB 6: Giavar Tepe; multiperiod site. Kleiss found here several sherds of 
Grey Ware and a fragment of a pedestal goblet. 
Bibliography: Kleiss, 1973, pp. 11-12, Fig. 5. 


MB 7: Zir Tepe; large hill (multiperiod site). Kleiss collected here several 
grey and black burnished sherds, which belong to the Grey Ware horizon. 
Bibliography: Kleiss, 1973, p. 44. 
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MB 11: small fort without name. Kleiss found here a small fort with a for- 
tification wall. Sherds are burnished and of brown and grey colour. 
Bibliography: Kleiss, 1977, p. 31, Fig. 11, Pl. 3, 1. 


MB 17: Seh Gird; several low mounds. Stein mentioned “burnished black 
and dark-grey ware”. 
Bibliography: Stein, 1940, p. 409. 


MB 19: Fakhrakah, settlement above the rockcut tomb. Stein mentioned 
“dark-grey polished pottery"; similar Grey Ware sherds and later Iron III 
sherds were found by Kleiss. 

Bibliography: Stein, 1940, 410; Kleiss, 1969, pp. 28-29, Fig. 24. 


Miyandoab — Bukan (MY) 


The large fertile area around Miyandoab (Fig. 8) was important in antiq- 
uity, no intensive research has yet been carried out there. In Iron III this 


Fig. 8: Early Iron Age sites in the Miyandoab area (MY) 
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area probably was the centre of the kingdom of Mannai (Postgate, 1989), 
as the Qalaichi (Curtis, 1988; Mousavi, 1994) and Tashtepe (Salvini, 
1984) inscriptions show. 16 sites date to the Early Iron Age, on 11 ofthem 
Grey Ware was found, but Groovy Pottery on only 5 of them. Two major 
fortified centres may have existed, it is Aslan Qal’eh in the west and the 
other at Tazekand in the east of the area. Next to Tazekand another site, 
Shahtepe, a fortress with a rockcut staircase was discovered by Kleiss; it 
is difficult to establish the date by surface pottery alone. It might belong to 
Iron I/II or to Iron III. 

Even the small rocky outcrop of Tashtepe shows signs of occupation in 
the Early Iron Age, as pottery collected by Ghirshman and Kleiss demon- 
strate. Tentatively the large fortress at Aslan Qal'eh might be identified 
with the city of Meshta mentioned in the Urartian inscription at Tashtepe 
(see Salvini, 1984 for an opposite view). 

More places can be found in the river valleys south of Miyandoab. The 
fortress of Girdahrah Qal'eh, west of Bukan, may have been the centre of 
the Bukan region in the Early Iron Age. Possibly only Iron III and not ear- 
lier is the fortress at Haidar Khan, that Kleiss mapped some 8 km east of 
Bukan. It is the same site, that is today better known because of it's Ara- 
maic inscription and glazed tiles under the name of Qalaichi. 


MY 2: Tashtepe; small fort and Urartian rock inscription. Kleiss collected 
Grey ware and Groovy Pottery (Fig. 9). Ghirshman mentioned sherds dec- 
orated with ornamental ribs and bands (“poterie commune ornée de rubans 
en barbotine"). 

Bibliography: Ghirshman, 1954, pp. 61-62; Dyson, 1965, p. 196; Kleiss, 
1970, pp. 119-120, Fig. 9, Pl. 58, 1; Kleiss, 1974, pp. 102-103, Fig. 24; 
Salvini, 1984, pp. 65-69. 
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Fig. 9: Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery from Tashtepe fort (MY 2) 
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MY 4: Aslan Qal’eh; large fortress. Kleiss discovered at the western end 
of the Miyandoab plain a large fortress with a fortification wall and rec- 
tangular towers (Fig. 10). The prehistoric site was almost completely 
destroyed because of intensive settlement in the Middle Ages. Among the 
few sherds of prehistoric pottery Kleiss found there is a piece of Urmia 
Ware and a fragment of a button base goblet; the latter should be dated to 


Iron Age I (Fig. 10). 
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Fig. 10: Kleiss plan of Aslan Qal’eh (MY 4); Grey W Ware found on the surface 
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Bibliography: Kleiss, 1973, pp. 26-29, Fig. 25, Pl. 3, 2-4. 4, 1; Kroll, 
1976, p. 9. 


MY 6: Tazekand Qal'eh; fortress on a rocky hilltop. Kleiss found here 
ruins of an Iron Age fortress and collected Groovy Pottery and Grey Ware 
(Fig. 11). 

Bibliography: Kleiss, 1975, pp. 34-36, Fig. 9. 


Fig. 11: Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery from Tazekand fortress (MY 6) 


MY 7: Shah Tepe; fort with rockcut staircase. Surface finds were scarce, 
only some sherds were collected that could be dated to Iron III. The fort is 
listed here, as it might be older. 

Bibliography: Kleiss, 1974, pp. 103-106, Fig. 26-27, Pl. 24, 2. 


MY 9: Zimineh Rud Tepe; large multiple period Tepe near the river 
Zimineh Rud. Swiney’s site T43 was visited in 1976 by Kleiss. Both col- 
lected sherds of Grey Ware. 

Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, p. 87, Fig. 2, 11; 3, 4. 
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Fig. 12: Kleiss plan of Girdahrah Qal’eh (MY 14) 


MY 13: Dashband; large settlement on a rocky hilltop. I was able to visit 
this site, south of the village of Dashband on the western bank of the 
Zimineh Rud, in 1975. Among the surface finds Grey Ware and Groovy 
Pottery must be mentioned. 


MY 14: Girdahrah Qal’eh (Girdashrah), large fortress on a rocky hilltop 
(Fig. 12). Kleiss found Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery. 
Bibliography: Kleiss, 1977, pp. 29-30, Fig. 10, Pl. 2, 2-3. 


MY 18: Beg Ovase (Beyg Owbasi, Bigoveisi); large multiperiod tepe 
occupied since the Chalcolithic. 4 hills near the river bank. Swiney men- 
tioned sherds of the Early Iron Age. Kleiss only found lots of earlier 
sherds. 

Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, pp. 81, 85, 87, Fig. 1, 1-3; 2, 12-19; 3, 6; 
T79-T82. 


MY 19: Haidar Khan Qal’eh; fortress (Fig. 13). Kleiss found here a circu- 
lar fortification with rectangular buttresses. The pottery he collected dates 
to the Iron Age III and the Parthian period. Older Iron Age I/II sherds were 
not recognized. The site is now better known by the name of Qalaichi. 
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Fig. 13: Kleiss plan of Haidar Khan Qal'eh (MY 19), better known as Qalaichi 


Bibliography: Kleiss, 1977, pp. 27-29, Fig. 9; Curtis, 1988; Mousavi, 
1994; Lemaire, 1998. 


MY 20: Topt Qal'eh; fort. Swiney mentioned Grey Ware from this place 
and mentioned a small fortress. 
Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, p. 87, Fig. 3, 2; T29. 


MY 21: Nachit Tepe; Swiney mentioned Grey Ware from this place, spe- 
cially “pedestal bases". 
Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, p. 88; T31. 


MY 23: Cerak Baba (Cherak Baba); settlement. Swiney mentioned Grey 
Ware from this site. 


Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, p. 85, Fig. 2, 8-9; 3, 5; T33. 
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MY 28: Kala Kund Tepe; Swiney mentioned Grey Ware from this site. 
Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, T46. 


MY 29: Sheitan-i Zendan; settlement. Swiney mentioned Grey Ware from 
this site. 
Bibliography: Swiney, 1975, T41. 


MY 32: Qalat Tepe. Kleiss surveyed this site and found some coarse 
pieces of Groovy Pottery. 


MY 37: Ceshme Ahmad Suleiman; robbed stone cist tombs. An Early 
Iron Age date is possible for these tombs. 
Bibliography: Kleiss, 1973, pp. 20-21, Fig. 18. 


MY 38: Zendan-i Suleiman, settlement. According to the excavations con- 
ducted there the settlement was occupied from Iron П to Iron Ш. 
Bibliography: Naumann, 1977. 


MY 52: Garash Qal’eh; multiperiod tepe. Kleiss surveyed this site in 1976 
and found Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery. 


Maragheh (MR) 

Farther east in the Maragheh area (Fig. 14) only 2 sites are known to have 
been settled in the Early Iron Age, one small site near Adjabshir and the 
other called Gol Tepe surveyed by Kleiss and Tala'i. Grey Ware and 
Groovy Pottery was found on both places. 


MR 10: Gol Tepe; large multiperiod tepe. While Tala'i only found pottery 
of earlier periods, we could find pottery of the Early Iron Age during a 
survey in 1991. Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery was found. Additionally 
some Grey Ware sherds show grooving. 

Bibliography: Tala'i, 1984, pp. 151-156; Kleiss/Kroll, 1992, p. 2, Fig. 3; 
29. 


MR 11: Adjabshir, small settlement on a natural hill. During the survey in 
1991 we could find Grey Ware and Groovy Pottery on this site. 
Bibliography: Kleiss/Kroll, 1992, pp. 1-2; 29, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 14: Early Iron Age sites in the Maragheh area (МК) 
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Conclusion 


Around 60 sites can be attributed to the Early Iron Age in the southern part 
of the Urmia Basin. We may hope that future research in the region by the 
Iranian National Heritage Organisation and others will enlarge this picture. 
At the same time important places, found in the past, but never well 
mapped, should be mapped and protected for further research in this area. 
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COMMENTS ON THE EARLY IRON AGE IN IRAN 


BY 


Alı MOUSAVI 
(University of California, Berkeley) 


One of the challenging problems of Iranian archaeology has so far been 
the unexplained shift in the archaeological record of the mid-second mil- 
lennium B.C. in northern Iran. This consists of a change in ceramic forms, 
burial customs, and a general abandonment/lack of settlements. The 
archaeological data observed in the second millennium B.C. sites in north- 
ern Iran have generated a whole series of speculations on the origin of 
such a change, which has generally been attributed to the introduction of a 
new population (the Indo-Iranians and Iranians) on the Iranian plateau. 
While archaeologists’ attribution of pots to anew people seems to compli- 
cate the comprehension of the problem, the transition phase between the 
Late Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age in the northern half of the plateau 
stands unclear. In this regard, the region of central northern Iran, espe- 
cially that of Tehran, with a dense occupation of the Early Iron Age, has 
yielded considerable amount of the relevant evidence!. The objective of 
this contribution is certainly not to debate once more about the compli- 
cated problems of association of ethnicity and archaeological evidence’. 
This paper will attempt to draw up a series of comments based essentially 
on new discoveries, which may have some impact on our current knowl- 
edge on the emergence of the so-called Iron Age in northern Iran. 


! For a summary of the archaeological evidence of the region, one can refer to S. Kam- 
bakhsh Fard's book in Persian (Kambakhsh Fard, 1371/1990). A general review of the 
region including a critical reassessment of archaeological evidence has been presented in 
my article (Mousavi, 2001). 

? Three major publications can be referred here which give different perspectives about 
the introduction of new populations on the Iranian plateau in connection with the archae- 
ological evidence. The first is R. Ghirshman's testimony on the topic (Ghirshman, 1977), 
whereas T. C. Young's article of 1985 is a revised overview of the theories relevant to the 
coming of the Iranians; for a general overview of the Indo-European Problem, see Mal- 
lory's outstanding synthesis of the emergence of the Iranians in northern parts of the 
plateau (1989, pp. 35-56); for a recent linguistic point of view, see Parpola, 2002. 
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The importance of the central region of the plateau was known as early 
as the 1930s with the excavations carried out at Rey, south of Tehran 
(Schmidt, 1934, 1935, 1936), and at Siyalk, near Kashan (Ghirshman, 
1939). In absence of comprehensive publication of the excavation results 
and the growth of the city of Tehran covering the entire area between the 
foothills and the fringe of the Central Desert, it seems practically impossi- 
ble to do further research in Tehran?. It is because adjacent regions which 
are not so affected by modern occupation may offer helpful data; and one 
of these regions is undoubtedly the plain of Savajbulaq. 


The plain of Savajbulaq, stretched from Karaj to Hashtgerd, lies 
between Ghazvin-Tehran road and a range of high hills called Halghedar 
(fig. 1). The plain is geographically very similar to the area covered nowa- 
days by the city of Tehran; it is, in fact, an intermediate zone situated 
between the foothills and the fringe of the Central Desert; the region is 
like a fertile valley where waters coming down from the foothills of the 
mountain can be well collected and preserved for agricultural purposes. 
The region was crossed and irrigated until a recent time by the Kordan 
Киа“, The region of Savajbulaq receives more annual precipitation than 
Tehran; in fact, after the meridian 50? 50' East the rainfall drops from 
300-500 mm to about 200 mm. The plain lies on such a border, and it is 
not surprising to observe that most of the sites of the plain are located to 
the west of the meridian 50° 50° E. 

In 1958, A. Hakemi excavated the fifth millennium site of Tepe Musha- 
lan, which yielded the famous painted pottery vessels known as the 
Esmailabad Ware (Hakemi, 1338/1959; Varjavand, 1349/1970, pp. 9-19). 
In regard to the second millennium B.C. material the excavations at Ganj 


3 The lack of published results is probably the most problematic issue for studying the 
Iron Age archaeology of the region. As for the excavations at Rey, in spite of the existence 
of records kept in the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, there has 
been no effort to publish these records (notes, drawings, plans, and photographs). The 
excavations conducted by Iranian teams in Tehran are also deficient in terms of precision 
and accessibility (for a partial list of the excavated sites and publications, see Mousavi, 
2001). 

^ The river dried up during the drought years between 2000 and 2002. 

? [n lack of updated studies on the annual precipitations of the region, A.H. Adle's 
study of the climate and rainfalls in Iran is still a good reference (Adle, 1339/1960, pp. 
192-193, general map of annual precipitation in Iran). 
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Tepe, near the village of Khorvin, are of fundamental importance. These 
excavations revealed the first reliable evidence for the second millennium 
B.C. occupation in Savajbulag (Hakemi, 1329/1950; Vanden Berghe, 
1964). In the 1980s the German Archaeological Institute conducted a 
series of surveys in the region providing more data for the Iron Age occu- 
pations, which was essentially based on ceramic evidence (Kleiss, 1997); 
the surveys, however, excluded the eastern and southern parts of the plain. 
In the course of a research in 1996, I came across a ceramic material com- 
ing from a site called Tepe Igherbulaq in Savajbulaq. A brief examination 
of the pottery vessels in the Iran Bastan Museum indicated a strong affin- 
ity to the grey ware of the Bronze Age mainly known in the north-east. 
The site was apparently the object of soundings by A. Hakemi at the time 
when he was excavating at Tepe Mushalan near Esmailabad. 


Two short seasons of survey in the plain of Savajbulaq were carried out 
by the author іп 2001 and 20025. The survey was planned as an extensive 
reconnaissance of the southern and western parts of the plain with the 
objective of detecting the second millennium B.C. sites. Therefore, the 
principal aim of the survey was to investigate on the magnitude and distri- 
bution of the Late Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age sites of the region. 
In the first season, we were not allowed to collect sherds, so any analysis 
of the pottery is based either on my previous collection of ceramics in the 
area or on the few specimens collected in the second season. The survey 
covered an area of about 400 square kilometers, from the western bank of 
the Kordan Rud to the vicinity of Hashtgerd. In total, 21 sites were 
explored during the survey. Aside from the sites of Khorvin and Chendar, 
all other sites are located in the plain to the south of Tehran-Ghazvin road. 


$ The survey, limited in time and scale, was carried out with the financial support of 
the Stahl Endowment awarded by the Archaeological Research Facilities in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of California at Berkeley. I should thank here Professor 
Meg Conkey, director of the Archaeological Facilities, and Professor David Stronach 
(Department of Near Eastern Studies in the University of California, Berkeley), for their 
support of the project. The survey benefited from the logistic assistance of the Cultural 
Heritage Organization of Iran, and I am grateful to Dr. Massoud Azarnoush, director of 
the Centre for Archaeological Research, who encouraged and supported the project. I was 
kindly assisted by Mr. Ali Tayyebi (as field assistance in the first season) and Mr. Mol- 
lamohammadi (as driver). 
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The earliest occupation of the plain of Savajbulaq goes back to the late 
fifth millennium B.C. with the emergence of large sites such as Tepe 
Mushalan and Igherbulaq. It seems that the prehistoric settlements were 
mainly concentrated in the middle of the plain on the gentle slope which 
received most of the waters flowing down from the hills. Almost half of 
the explored sites revealed the typical painted pottery known as the 
Esmailabad Ware’. Recent excavations have revealed traces of a long 
archaeological sequence at the site of Tepe Ozbaki, located in the north- 
west of the plain (Majidzadeh, 1378/1999 and 1379/2000). Then, the num- 
ber of settlements shrinks in the Early Bronze Age. The same phenomenon 
was observed in Rey where there is a hiatus between the material of the 
Hissar I B Period and those of the early second millennium B.C. (Schmidt, 
1937, p. 323; Mousavi, 2001, p. 154). According to the survey results, 
only two sites were apparently reoccupied probably in the late 3rd/early 
2nd millennium B.C. The first is Igherbulaq B (fig. 2 & 3) which had 
already yielded the "early grey ware" similar to the one found at Tepe 
Hissar and in the plain of Gorgan (Mousavi, 2001, p. 185 and pl. 4). The 
other is the imposing site of Tepe Mohammadabad in the western part of 
the plain. In fact, it is at Tepe Mohammadabad that we should look for a 
continuous sequence from the fifth millennium B.C. to the Safavid period. 
The site is marked with a high mound of 20 m above the surrounding 
plain. The top layers reveal ceramics of the 14th/15th century, whereas the 
base of the mound yields the grey ware of the late second millennium B.C. 
along with the polished grey/dark ware similar to those found at Hissar II 
Period (Schmidt, 1933, pls. XCVII-C). A brief examination of the pottery 
vessels either from previous excavations or from the present survey indi- 
cated a strong affinity with the Bronze Age grey ware of the north-east. 
Despite the fact that there is no reliable stratigraphy to confirm a continu- 
ous sequence in the second millennium B.C. in the plain, the materials 
from Tepe Mohammadabad suggest such a possibility?. 

In the hilly area dominating the plain, the site of Chendar deserves 
attention. The site lies on the northern bank of the Kordan Rud, and was 
first reported by L. Vanden Berghe in 1955 (Vanden Berghe, 1964, pp. 38- 


7 For illustrations, see Varjavand, 1349/1970, pp. 9-19. 

8 Since the results of the excavations at Ozbaki have not been fully published, we cannot 
rely on the partial stratigraphy presented in the preliminary reports, which indicate, however, 
a second millennium B.C. settlement at the site (Majidzadeh, 1378/1999, pp. 60, 80). 
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39). From his report, it follows that the vessels seen in antiquities market 
in Tehran came from a cemetery that, "contrary to that of Khorvin, was 
located in the plain". He indicated that the vessels were older than those 
of Khorvin, and had more affinities with the pottery of the graveyard A at 
Siyalk. Many years later, the site of Chendar was the object of construc- 
tion activities. A rescue excavation carried out under the auspices of the 
Cultural Heritage Organization of Iran revealed that Chendar was, in fact, 
a settlement site. There is no published report, but after a short visit in 
August 2002, I observed that at least part of the site was covered with 
wasted and unused ceramics. The site may have been a production centre 
of pottery vessels for adjacent cemeteries like that of Khorvin. It should be 
noticed that almost all of the known ceramic vessels of the second millen- 
nium B.C. in the north come from tombs. This implies that the mass of 
grey ware ceramics with their variants in red were probably produced 
mainly (for not saying exclusively) for being deposited in tombs. The pot- 
tery is the main, for not saying the unique, indicator in identifying archi- 
tectural vestiges belonging to the Early Iron Age. The scarcity or often the 
total lack of settlement vestiges during this period is related to the absence 
of typical ceramics of the period, which does not allow the identification 
of architectural remains in the course of excavation. It has been said that 
the people making the distinctive pottery of the Iron Age may not have 
established permanent settlements (Young, 1985, p. 373), and this has 
been often taken as a fact (Kambakhsh Fard, 1379/1990, p. 36). The lack 
of evidence may not be evidence, and the fact that the Early Iron Age set- 
tlements have not been recognized (because we do not find any typical 
ceramic of the period) is not evidence for an absence of architectural 
remains in this period”. 

In the early 1960s, T. Burton Brown carelessly excavated the sites of 
Kara Tepe and Barlekin in the neighbouring plain of Shahryar (now close 
to Tehran). These sites, known principally for their fifth millennium B.C. 
vessels, revealed the second millennium pottery vessels often neglected in 
archaeological records. In this regard, it is significant that the site of Bar- 
lekin has yielded pattern burnished pottery of the Hissar III Period (Burton 
Brown, 1981, pl. I, No. 338, pl. VIII, No. 311), which is a significant fac- 
tor for our investigation. 


? See also Dyson's comment (Dyson, 1965, p. 196, note 6). 
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The archaeology of the second millennium В.С. in northern Iran is a 
difficult field to discern. Contrary to the south, where the Elamite civiliza- 
tion was at its apogee, large centres in the north collapsed around the con- 
ventional date of 1500 B.C. and plunged into a period of uncertainty and 
transition. Did the advent of the Middle Elamite kingdoms cause the 
decline of the Bronze Age cultures in the north and the beginning of the 
Iron Age? Is that related to the control of trade routes in the south and the 
abandonment of the major way of trade in the north passing through the 
Khorassan Road? Archaeology has not been successful to support, for the 
moment, any external (invasion or migration) cause to explain how the 
transition from the Late Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age occurred. We 
had better to examine other approaches to the problem. 

The assumption that there is a break in the material of the second mil- 
lennium B.C. stems from the fact that the major centres of the Bronze Age 
in the north-east were abandoned sometime before 1500 B.C.!?. The exca- 
vations at Hasanlu have resulted in establishing a chronology for the sec- 
ond millennium B.C., which subsequently became the typical model for 
the study of protohistoric northern Iran!!. In the limited area excavated on 
the northwest part of the Hasanlu Citadel mound, the excavators observed 
“an abrupt change from the painted ware of Period VI to the burnished 
monochrome ware of Period V". However, there is no “visibly eroded 
surface or erosion deposit between the strata of VI and the overlying 
building of V, a situation which suggests that no period of abandonment 
intervened" (Dyson, 1965, p. 195). The major remains of Period V come 
from cemetery areas, and this led Dyson to suppose that the use of a ceme- 
tery area was a sign of cultural difference between the people of Period V 
and those of the preceding period (ibid, p. 196). Dyson presents two archi- 
tectural units as the “Period V domestic house" associated with “bur- 
nished pottery similar to that of Siyalk Cemetery A" (Dyson, 1989, p. 108). 
However, it is now clear that the origin of building traditions of Hasanlu 


1? For Shah Tepe, see T. J. Arne's article (1935, p. 47); for Turang Tepe, a good sum- 
mary of the Iron Age periods is given in S. Cleuziou, 1985, while J. Deshayes’ reports 
remain the principal source of information on the vestiges of the second millennium B.C. 
(Deshayes, 1969 and 1972, in particular). At Yarim Tepe, a hiatus of several hundred 
years was observed according to the carbon 14 dates (Crawford, 1963, p. 272). At Tepe 
Hissar, the site was totally deserted after the end of Period III (Schmidt, 1937, p. 316). 

!! The final report of the excavations has never been published, and the preliminary 
reports are either in the form of news or general syntheses. 
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V are related more with traditions well-known in the west (Young 1966). 
The publication does not provide information about the excavated materi- 
als and the stratigraphy of the area. It is not my purpose to refute the exis- 
tence of a shift in the archaeological records of Hasanlu; this has often 
been discussed in detail (Muscarella, 1994). There is probably a change in 
the archaeological sequence in the north-west of the plateau around 1500 
B.C. but such a change may not be the same as in the north-east and cen- 
tral part of Iran. We should be cautious in applying the Hasanlu model to 
other regions of the plateau. 

The developments in archaeological activities in the 1960s and 1970s in 
Iran allowed a re-examination of the cultural and historical dynamics of 
the second millennium B.C. in the northern half of the plateau. This led to 
the creation of a framework in which the archaeology of protohistoric Iran 
could be discussed and studied. This framework, based principally on the 
information acquired in the excavated sites of the north-west, was later 
applied to other regions. The crucial argument was that the painted pottery 
of the Bronze Age was replaced by the burnished grey ware of the Iron 
Age, and this sufficed to confirm the change". 

As Serge Cleuziou rightly reminds (1985, p. 179), we need to be equipped 
with a scholastic logic such as Okham's Razor in which if everything in 
some science can be interpreted without assuming this or that hypothetical 
entity, there is no ground for assuming it. The theories related to our prob- 
lem have all the same predictions and the available data cannot distinguish 
between them. 

With the presence of the “ancient grey ware" of the Bronze Age in the 
region of Tehran, there seems to be a continuous archaeological sequence 
in the second millennium B.C. Our main evidence is the pottery, and the 
ceramic records of the area suggest that the burnished grey pottery of the 
Early Iron Age is, in fact, the direct outcome of the Bronze Age grey ware 
the date of which can go back as early as the early third millennium B.C. 
According to our partial records, the major challenge of the archaeology of 
the second millennium B.C. in the north has been the hiatus between the 
end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of the new ceramic horizon 
(Early Western Grey Ware), i.e. the Iron Age. Considerable discussion has 
been stimulated by Soviet excavations in Turkmenistan, such as the sites 


12 Young gives a useful summary of the relevant studies (1985, pp. 369-373). 
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of the Sumbar area and by the French excavations at Turang Tepe. While 
scholars like R. Biscione and I. Khlopina attempted to focus on the model 
of urban crisis (Biscione, 1977; Khlopina, 1972), J. Deshayes’ extension 
of the “Hissar sequence” at Turang Tepe was an attempt to narrow the gap 
between the end of the Bronze Age in the east and the beginning of the 
Iron Age in the west (Deshayes, 1972). The chronology proposed by 
Deshayes suffered from an overwhelming bulk of data. It was something 
which could not be remedied at that time because of the very limited sur- 
face of the excavated area!?. The linking evidence has been found later, 
not at Turang Tepe but at Shahrud, half way between Gorgan and Tepe 
Hissar. The material come from a cemetery excavated by H. Rezvani on 
behalf of the Cultural Heritage Organization of Iran in 1990. The site lies 
in a park situated at the foothills dominating the town of Shahrud. The 
trenches cut during the excavation revealed simple pit burials and kilns as 
well. The finds have not been properly recorded, and the excavation was 
hastily carried out. While there is no established chronological connection 
between the kilns and the tombs, it seems, however, that the kilns might 
have been constructed for making necessary pots which were subsequently 
put in the graves. The finds mainly consist of pottery vessels (mostly pat- 
tern burnished grey ware). The shapes, fabric, and decoration are very 
close to those of the Late Bronze Age at Turang Tepe and Tepe Hissar. 
However, shapes show an evolution toward the Early Iron Age forms 
found at Gheytariyeh, in Tehran (fig. 4)'*. 


The abandonment of important centres such as Turang Tepe and Tepe 
Hissar at the end of the Bronze Age — if we do not consider Turang Tepe 


P In December 1998, I was able to study briefly the unpublished documents left by J. 
Deshayes in the Maison d'archéologie et ethnologie in Nanterre, near Paris, for which I 
thank R. Boucharlat, S. Cleuziou and O. Lecomte (Mousavi, 1999). My objective was to 
gather additional information about the extreme end of the Bronze Age (Turang Tepe 
Шс») in his almost illegible notes accompanied by photographs and drawings. In fact, the 
phase Ше» recognized in the Sondages D and E are but shallow layers containing few sig- 
nificant materials, although Deshayes claims that the fragmentary pottery vessels of this 
phase are similar more to those known at Khorvin and the Cemetery A at Siyalk 
(Deshayes, 1972, p. 38). Without having the intention to contest the existence of such a 
final phase at Turang Tepe, I think that we should consider the data with caution. 

4 There is no published report, and, aside from my own visit of the site and observa- 
tions, I owe my information to Mr. H. Rezvani. Other linking records have been found at 
Sumbar (Khlopin, 1986, pp. 13-34). 
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Ше» — have been explained with Biscione's theory of urban crisis. In this 
model raised initially by Soviet scholars a general overpopulation in the 
first half of the second millennium B.C. resulted in an urban crisis and the 
segmentation of settlements in this period. Such a segmentation was the 
origin of a new mode de vie which subsequently paved the way for the 
appearance of the Iron Age. In fact, if the overpopulation of the Late 
Bronze Age centres had led to a segmentation of settlements, we should 
have observed an opposite phenomenon, and the number of settlements 
would have increased. According to archeological data, at least in Iran, 
there is shrinkage of settlements around 1500 B.C.!. 

The decline of the Bronze Age cultures of the north-east seems to be 
rather due to a shift in subsistence system which probably affected the 
sites like Turang Tepe and Tepe Hissar in the course of the first half of the 
second millennium B.C. The situation is likely the same in the region of 
Tehran, where we have only been successful to explore the graveyards of 
this period. There is no sharp witness to claim an uninterrupted sequence 
in the second millennium B.C. stratigraphy, but with the failure of preced- 
ing paradigms, it seems logical to see the shift in the material of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. as an internal transformation rather than an external 
change. The present status of archaeological evidence showing a consider- 
able reduction of settlements does not seem to sustain the argument of an 
urban crisis in the Late Bronze Age in Iran. The immigration/invasion fac- 
tor, as has been suggested by Ghirshman, still contains fascinating argu- 
ments, but, for the moment, the data from the region of Tehran can hardly 
support his arguments. However, by refuting Ghirshman's theories, we are 
confronted to a drawback. If we think of an internal transformation during 
the second millennium B.C., we should admit that the late grey ware cul- 
ture recognized in the cemeteries in the region of Tehran may well have 
been issued from the Late Bronze Age grey ware, and this sets the “grey 
ware people" of our cemeteries immediately on the hills of Ghirshman's 
Indo-Aryans! 


15 Both in the eastern regions and the west the number of settlements decreases (see for 
instance Young, 2002, p. 425). 
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Fig. 2: The main mound of Tepe Igerbulaq. 


Fig. 3: A pottery vessel from Igerbulaq Fig. 4: Spouted vessel from Shahrud 
(photo: Iran Bastan Museum). cemetery (Photo: H. Rezvani) 
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TAPPEH SHIZAR: AN IRON AGE POPULATION CENTER 


BY 


Lily NIAKAN 
(Iranian Center for Archaeological Research, Teheran) 


Shizar tepe is located in the northwest corner of the Qazvin Plain, beside 
the Takestan-Abgarm road. It is located close to a village with the same 
name, on longitude 49°25” and latitude 35°47’, at an altitude of 1700 m. 
asl. (Fig. 1). It is situated in a productive plain with numerous vineyards. 
On the southwest it is bordered by Qaflankuh and Derazkamas mountains 
and to the south by Qarachengo and Qarabatan (Fig. 2). It lies at 1,5 km. 
from Khar Rud in the north (Fig. 3) and 500 m. from Shizar village to the 
south and close to a dirt road between Shizar and Hessar village. 

The mound is 17 m. high and was damaged in its northern part by ille- 
gal excavations. This damaged part offers an opportunity for stratigraphic 
research. Ceramics show that it has been occupied from the Iron Age to 
the Islamic era. In addition to mudbrick walls, there is a remarkable stone 
structure without mortar associated with ceramics of the Parthian period. It 
seems that the mudbrick structure may belong to the Iron Age or the 
Achaemenian periods (Fig. 6, 7). Although damaged by illegal excava- 
tions and roadbuilding the site still has an obvious potential (Fig. 8). Some 
evidence from the sections of a canal to the northwest of the site shows 
that it may have been larger in the past. 

A modern cemetery occupies the eastern part of the site with graves 
covered by stone-rubble. Seemingly the modern population has used 
stones from or around the site to cover the graves (Fig. 9, 10). 


The Iron Age ceramics of Shizar could be divided in two groups: grey 
wares and red/light red wares. The grey wares have fine grit inclusions or 
not and are well fired. They show most often a pattern burnishing. The 
red/light red group shows the same characteristics as the grey ware, but are 
different of color. They have equally been burnished. Because of the rarity 
of rims and bases, it is difficult to compare them with published evidence 
from other sites. However they are quite close to Iron Age I ceramics. 
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Fig. 1. Location of Tepe Shizar. 
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Fig. 2. The vineyards and mountains to the east side of Tepe Shizar. 
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Fig. 3. The river bed of the Khar Rud. 
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Fig. 4. Dry river bed of one of the Khar Rud branches. 
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Fig. 6. Stone built wall of rubble stones. 
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Fig. 7. Northwestern side of Shizar Tepe and illegal excavations. 


Fig. 9. Tomb with inscription on stone. 
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DEER IN ART, LIFE AND DEATH IN 
NORTHWESTERN IRAN 


BY 


Trudy S. KAWAMI 
(Arthur M. Sackler Foundation, New York) 


Introduction 


The impetus for the following observations began with the return of two 
small (3.8 x 4.4 cm) plaques (Figs. 1 & 2), to the Arthur M. Sackler Foun- 
dation from a university where these archaeological orphans had been on 
loan for many years. Each patterned plaque, assumed to derive from 


Fig. 1: Sheet gold plaques, front. Acc. no. 2001.1.35a&b 
Photo courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Foundation, New York. 


Fig. 2: Sheet gold plaques, reverse. Acc. no. 2001.1.35a&b 
Photo courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Foundation, New York. 
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Northwestern Iran, is ornamented with the repoussé figure of a stag. The 
edges of each plaque and the body of each stag are outlined by a broad 
hatched band that also fills the spaces between the forelegs and the hind 
legs. The thick gold sheet was crimped over a bronze backing now sub- 
stantially lost. To restore some archaeological and cultural context to these 
plaques I followed the stag, like St. Hubertus. 


Three species of deer are known to inhabit the Iranian plateau, and all 
three were exploited by the inhabitants of the western Iranian uplands 
between the 8" and 3 millennia BCE. The red deer (Cervus elaphus, Fr. 
le cerf, Ger. der Hirsch ) (Fig. 3) is the largest, and is most frequently pre- 
sent in archaeological assemblages. Now found only in the Elborz Mts., 
that is the Caspian watershed (Bauer, 1995, pp. 128-132; Goss, 1983, pp. 
10-12; Whitehead, 1977, p. 75), its range included the Zagros Mts. in 
western Iran (Bókónyi, 1977, p. 27) from pre-historic through early his- 
toric times. The red deer is identified not only by its color and size— 
mature stags can stand more than a meter and a half at the shoulder and 
can weigh as much as 150 k.—but by the great spreading antlers that curve 
back and outward to each side. Additional tines or “branches” then sprout 
forward from the main antler. The size and formation of these antlers are 
indications of both the age and health of the animal (Goss, 1983, pp. 4, 
248—267; Whitehead, 1977, p. 21). Red deer antlers make good tools espe- 
cially for flint-knapping and antler debitage is frequently found at 
Neolithic sites. Since the antlers are shed or cast annually, usually in the 
late fall or early winter (Goss, 1983, pp. 113-121), no killing is needed to 
acquire this resource, merely collection. The red deer stags also have a dis- 
tinctive behavioral characteristic. During the mating season, or rut, stags 
compete in roaring, rather than fighting, contests, producing a distinctive 
lion-like sound that carries a great distance (Bauer, 1995, p. 131). 


The second species is the smaller fallow deer (Dama mesopotamica), 
easily identified by the spotted juvenile coat that it retains into adulthood 
(Fig. 4). Growing to only about a meter high at the shoulder, the fallow 
deer is also characterized by its large palmate antlers resembling those of 
the American moose or European elk (Alces alces). The fallow deer lives 
in parkland (open woodland) and riverside forests. The vocalization of the 
fallow deer during rut is a series of rolling grunts that can carry a half- 
kilometer. Currently the main population of fallow deer in the Near East 
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Fig. 3: Red deer stag — Photo by Edwin Fig. 4: Fallow deer stag — Photo by 
Bauer, courtesy of the photographer Edwin Bauer, courtesy of the photographer 


lives in Anatolia (Bauer, 1995, pp. 136-137; Goss, 1983, pp. 8-10; 
Whitehead, 1977, p. 87), with a very few in the Dez River Wildlife Refuge 
in Khuzistan (Harrington, 1977, p. 62). In antiquity, however, they were 
more widespread in western Iran (Bókónyi, 1977, p. 28), and were a 
favored quarry of the Sasanians, to judge from the relief showing a royal 
hunt carved in the main iwan at Taq-e Bustan near Kermanshah (Ghirsh- 
man, 1962, pp. 197—198, fig. 237; Godard 1962). Fallow deer were still 
seen in the Kermanshah region fifty years ago (Coon, 1948, p. 87). 


The third species, the roe deer (Capreolus capreolus), is the smallest. It 
has small up-right antlers with minimal branching (Fig. 5) and is rarely 
depicted in the art of Iran. It is widespread across Eurasia (Bauer, 1995, 
pp. 132-134; Goss, 1983, pp. 27-29: Whitehead, 1977, pp. 83 & 85). 


Archaeological Evidence in Iran 


The most notable concentration of deer images in Iron Age Iran come 
from sites in the western portion of the Caspian watershed especially in 
Gilan province. Within this region, the cemetery of Marlik on the Sefid 
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Fig. 5: Roe deer stag — Photo by Edwin 
Bauer, courtesy of the photographer. 


Rud stands out. The dating of the Marlik tombs is uncertain. They are usu- 
ally dated in the Iron I period (14®-11" century BCE) but as many as 
twenty-one tombs contain material that can be dated within the first mil- 
lennium, possibly as late as the seventh century (Löw, 1998, pp. 33-61; 
Muscarella, 2000, pp. 190-193). The plans and elevations of the tombs 
have never been published nor have the tombs groups, which must be 
reconstructed using the 1996 index and earlier, preliminary reports (Low, 
1998, pp. 39-50; Muscarella, 2000, p. 190). Nonetheless some observa- 
tions on the distribution of deer imagery can be made. 


Only six tombs, 12% of the 51 excavated Marlik tombs, contained deer 
imagery, but the range, variety and quality of the examples are outstand- 
ing. (I exclude tombs 51 and 53 from this count as they are horse burials. 
See Negahban, 1996, vol. 1, pp. 23-24; Löw, 1998, p. 30) 


Tomb 39, a roughly rectangular feature approximately 4 m on each side, 
held four metal vessels with deer imagery (Fig. 6): 

1) 546 M, a “silver” beaker with bounding fallow stags (for a concor- 
dance of the field numbers and published citations of the metal vessels, see 
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Fig. 6: Marlik, Tomb 39. Four metal vessels: 546 М, 1185 М, 1213 М, 1213a М 
(After Negahban 1996, vol. 2, figs. 5, 6, 7) 
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Fig. 7: Marlik, Tomb 36. 377 M (ceramic), 505 M (ceramic), 367 M-370 M (bronze) 
(After Negahban 1996, vol. 2, pls. 39, 45, 46) 
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the Appendix). (The identification of this vessel as silver is questionable 
as it is remarkably uncorroded for having been buried in a damp climate. 
Perhaps the vessel is electrum). 

2) 1185 M, a bronze cup with standing fallow deer; and 

3) 1213 M, a bronze beaker with recumbent fallow deer; 

4) 1213a M, bronze fragment with standing fallow stags. Nothing else was 
reported from the tomb, no ceramics, tools, weapons or jewelry. Perhaps it 
was a cenotaph or other ceremonial, quasi-funereal deposit (For Iron Age 
cenotaphs in the steppes see Kroll, 2000; Hanks, 2002, pp. 194-195). No 
information regarding the placement of the vessels in the tomb has been 
published, but some information may be gleaned from the sequence of the 
field numbers. The silver beaker was found in a different, apparently 
higher, location than the other vessels. Fragments 1213 M and 1213a M 
were found together and initially believed to be from the same vessel. 
Although the tomb has been regarded as a late second millennium (Iron I) 
tomb, Muscarella (2000, p. 193) correctly notes numerous stylistic ele- 
ments the grave furnishings that suggests a later, Iron II, ninth century 
BCE date. 


Tomb 36 is barely half the size of Tomb 39, and was built with slabs of a 
distinctive yellow stone. It contained over 200 items including bronze ani- 
mal and human figurines, bronze stamp seals, fine ceramics of remarkable 
shapes, and precious jewelry. Among the remains (Fig. 7) were 

377 M and 505 M, two ceramic deer vessels; 

390 M, a bronze figurine of a red deer; and 

367 M-371 M, five small bronze models of red deer antlers (For bronze 
antler models from Third Millennium BCE Assur see Harper, 1995, p. 41, 
nos. 20-21). The absence of weapons, save for one arrow point, suggested 
to the excavator that Tomb 36 belonged to a female of high rank, though 
no skeletal remains were found (Negahban, 1996, vol. 1, p. 21). The field 
numbers suggest that the bronze figurine was near ceramic vessel 377 M 
as were the model antlers which were clumped together. The date of this 
tomb is also problematic because it contained a bronze fibula of a type 
consistently dated throughout the Near East no earlier that the late 8^ cen- 
tury BCE (Iron III) (Löw, 1998, pp. 56-57; Muscarella, 2000, pp. 
191-193; Muscarella, 1984, pp. 415-417; contra Negahban, 1996, vol. 1, 
рр. 183-185). The field number of the fibula, 1472 М, does not place it 
near any of the deer images. One may surmise that Tomb 36 was re-used 
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Fig. 8: Marlik, Tomb 42. 98 M 
(After Negahban 1996, vol. 2, fig. 7) 


well after the first burial was interred. Re-use of early Iron Age tombs in 
Gilan is documented elsewhere; it would not be surprising to find such 
reuse at Marlik as well (Löw, 1998, pp. 57-58; Haerinck, 1988, p. 65). 


Tomb 42, larger in size that Tomb 39, held bronze fragments of a vessel, 
98 M, (Fig. 8) bearing what appears to be a two-register hunting scene. 
Remnants of multi-pronged antlers suggestive of red deer stags are seen on 
the upper edge of one register. 


Tomb 47 (Fig. 9) contained 

819 М, a ceramic “hump-backed” deer with very stylized antlers, and 
242 M and 243 M, two bronze figures of red deer. The deceased, whose 
skeletal remains were scant, lay on its proper left side on a layer of at least 
18 bronze weapons. Thirteen additional weapons and three sheet bronze 
belts were also interred along with gold jewelry and ornaments, and gold, 
bronze and ceramic vessels. The excavator assumed that the deceased was 
male (Negahban, 1996, Vol. I, pp. 22-23). The field numbers indicate that 
the two deer figurines were found together and that neither was associated 
with the ceramic deer vessel. Muscarella (2000, p. 190) suggests that this 
tomb may have been re-used, and that it is an assumption that the figurines 
and the ceramic vessel were associated with the same burial. 
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Fig. 9: Marlik, Tomb 47. 819 M (ceramic), 242 M (bronze), 243 M (bronze) 
(After Negahban 1996, vol. 2, pls. 39, 45) 


Tomb 50, a rather large structure some 7 m by 5 m, contained an assort- 
ment of objects including a gold and electrum spouted vessel, and gold 
ornaments seemingly scattered at random on the floor according to the 
excavator. Among the smaller items were 539 M-541 M, three bronze fig- 
urines of red deer (Fig. 10) with suspension holes through their shoulders. 
The field numbers suggest that they were found together. No skeletal 
remains were found, but the presence of bronze weapons and gold leaves 
suggested to the excavator a joint burial, perhaps a royal female and her 
consort (Negahban, 1996, Vol. I, pp. 23). On the other hand, Muscarella 
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Fig. 10: Marlik, Tomb 50. 539 M - 541 M 
(After Negahban 1996, vol. 2, pl. 45) 


(2000, pp. 190-192) sees some of the varied tomb furnishings as suggest- 
ing a later date and hence re-use of the tomb. 


And finally, Tomb 52, richly furnished with gold and silver ornaments, 
ceramics still containing animal bones, bronze animal figurines, thirteen 
bronze weapons, four sheet bronze belts and a helmet. The deceased, pre- 
sumably male, lay on its proper right side on a bed of sword, daggers and 
large blades (Negahban, 1996, Vol. 1, pp. 23-24). The tomb held only two 
red deer images: 

820 M, a ceramic vessel, and 

794 M, a bronze figurine. 

As in the case of Tomb 50, comparative material suggests that the tomb 
may have been used at a later period (Muscarella, 2000, pp. 190—192). 


Deer images occur in only six tombs at Marlik, all of which are located 
in the western half of the cemetery (Lów, 1998, p. 26; Negahban, 1996, 
Vol. 1, p. 12). The representations are concentrated numerically in Tombs 
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36 and 39. Most examples depict red deer stags, but the four metal vessels 
of Tomb 39, the only objects reported from that tomb, depict fallow deer. 
The individual or individuals interred in, or memorialized by tomb 39 may 
be distinguished from those buried in other “deer tombs.” Without a com- 
plete record of the plans, the stratigraphy and the contents of all the tombs, 
it is difficult to interpret these distinctions (Pearson, 1999, pp. 136-141). 
The great variety of the accompanying grave gifts, the fact that some rich 
tombs have no deer images at all, and that both men and women seem to 
have been buried with the image suggests that the stag, and particularly the 
red deer stag, was not a simple sign of class or rank. It marked only cer- 
tain elite individuals, perhaps indicating a particular lineage or office, or 
perhaps an age cohort, within an elite group. If we are correct in seeing 
later burials in these six tombs, these additional internments may be those 
of closely affiliated individuals, perhaps dependents, other members of the 
same lineage, or occupants of the same office (Pearson, 1999, pp. 83-94). 


Parallel deer images also occur at sites near Marlik. Test Trench 1 at 
Geshlagh (or Geslah) (Negahban, 1996, Vol. 1, pp. 10 and 24; vol. 2, pl.4, 
D) yielded the small bronze figure of a red deer stag in rut (Negahban, 
1996, Vol. 2, pl. 46, no. 141). 


Tombs at Kaluraz on the west side of the Sefid Rud investigated in the 
1960s are similar in date and content to Marlik. The deer imagery at Kalu- 
raz occurs in grave 83/67 on a gold beaker with a row of red deer stags at 
its base (Fig. 11) (Löw, 1998, no. 17.a; Hakemi, 1973, p.7; Hakemi, 1968, 
pl. XXXIII). Small bronze figurines of red deer stags in rut, heads raised 
and open mouths roaring, were also found (Lów 1998, p. 70 and fig. 13; 
Hakemi, 1973, pp. 4&5; Hakemi, 1972, p. 4; Hakemi, 1968, p. 80, no. 106). 
It is not clear to me, however, how many tombs were excavated and how 
many held deer images. And the possibility of re-use exists as well. The 
Kaluraz deer figurines have two distinctive styles that suggest production 
at two different places or over a period of time. I understand that there has 
been recent work at Kaluraz by Mr. Khalatbari, and hopefully the question 
of re-use can soon be addressed. 


Excavations at Galekuti some 35 km to the northeast of Marlik, pro- 
duced only one tomb with deer imagery. Tomb V-A, (Fig. 12) the largest 
and richest tomb at that site, yielded a small bronze deer figurine, found 
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Fig. 11: Kaluraz. Gold vessel & 3 bronze figurines 
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between the proper right arm and the torso of the primary burial, an adult 
male (Egami, 1965, pp. 4, 6, 11-13, 15, 20, 58 & 66-67). The figure may 
have been fastened to a belt but may not necessarily have been visible. It 
may have been carried in a small bag or pouch with other, now-lost, 
organic elements. This usage would explain why some figurines had sus- 
pension loops or holes while others did not. It would also explain the clus- 
tering of the three deer figurines from Tomb 50 and the antler models from 
Tomb 36. These small items may have been carried close to the person, 
concealed in cloth or leather in the manner of a Native American medicine 
bundle (Deloria, 1991, p. 171). 


Additional bones, human and animal including the lower jaw of a deer, 
were recorded in the upper portion of the Galekuti tomb as well as a metal 
vessel of the same form as one in the primary burial. Another secondary 
burial, a six- or seven-year old child in a jar coffin (Egami, 1965, pl. V, 3), 
was placed on a charred board just above the hard fill of the lower portion 
of the tomb. According to the excavators, at least five individuals—four 
adult males and one child—were interred at the same time, though the evi- 
dence for this in somewhat unclear. Tomb A-V was probably not the only 
rich tomb at Galekuti but widespread clandestine digging prior to the 
Japanese expedition in the early 1960s destroyed the other tombs. 


Tombs at the adjacent sites of Tomadjan and Emam in Gilan contained 
rectangular stone-built tombs with weapons, ceramics and jewelry compa- 
rable to those from Marlik and related sites. A number of tombs held more 
than one burial and the remains of at least one individual rested on a bed 
of weapons like that in tomb 47 at Marlik. Tomb 14, the richest of the 
group, yielded a bronze figurine of a red deer stag (Samadi, 1959, p. 32, 
fig. 30, top, right; p. 44 where it is mis-identified as a reindeer, Rangifer 
tarandus; and p.39, fig. 38) with a suspension loop at the shoulder paral- 
leling the figurines from Kaluraz and, as will be seen below, an example 
from the Caucasus. 


Deer imagery appears at only one excavated Iron Age site outside the 
Caspian watershed, at Hasanlu, a citadel at the southern end of Lake 
Urmiah on the Iranian plateau. The main concentration of the image was 
in BB II, the largest and most impressive structure at Hasanlu. Rebuilt 
after a fire in the 12th century BCE and destroyed again ca. 800 BCE, the 
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Fig. 12: Galekuti, Tomb A-V. Plan showing placement of bronze figurine 
(After Egami 1965, pl. L) 
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Fig. 13: Hasanlu, Burned Building II. Red deer skull with antlers lying face down. 
Photo courtesy of the Hasanlu Project, neg. no. 78138:1. 


building has been identified as a temple (Dyson & Voigt, 2003). Antlered 
skulls of red deer stags (Fig. 13) and separate antlers were found in two 
places in the “Outer Sanctuary" (Main Hall) (Muscarella, 1989, p. 35, fig. 
20), in locations suggesting that they were originally mounted or hung 
from the pillars, walls or ceiling beams. The exhibition of red deer skulls 
in such a prominent place suggests that they were more than personal 
totems or private trophies. Their presence in the so-called Temple indi- 
cates more public significance. Two of the many ivory fragments found in 
this temple also carry deer imagery. One shows a man, identifiable as a 
priest, holding up what has been identified as an antler (Fig. 14, left) 
(Dyson & Voigt, 2003, p. 234, fig. 20.9). A second fragment depicts a red 
deer stag (Muscarella, 1980, no. 156, pp. 76-77, 182-183); a third frag- 
ment (Muscarella, 1980, no. 159, p.76) is less clear. Also from the Temple 
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Fig. 14: Hasanlu Burned Building П. 
Left: Carved ivory fragment (After Dyson & Voigt 2003, p. 234); 
Right: Iron quiver cover (After Pigott 1989, p. 75). 


come at least ten clay impressions of a seal showing a mounted hunter and 
a red deer stag, some of which were used to seal a wooden box destroyed 
in the fire (Marcus, 1989, pp. 56-57). 


Other areas of the Hasanlu citadel also produced images of red deer. 
The most technically complex work was a quiver with iron plaques deco- 
rated with bronze bosses and the gilt figure of a kneeling archer hunting a 
stag (Fig. 14, right) (Pigott, 1989, pp. 75-77). The visual prominence of 
the red deer stag at Hasanlu suggested to the excavators that the image was 
related to the patron deity of the citadel, a suggestion that is quite likely. 
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The numerous deer images in Gilan and at Hasanlu stand in sharp con- 
trast to the total absence of similar images at sites like Tepe Sialk where 
the contents of the stone built tombs of Cemetery B (Ghirshman, 1938-39) 
parallel the weaponry, ceramics and horse gear of Marlik and Kaluraz 
(Muscarella, 2000, pp. 190-192). Likewise the richly endowed Iron Age 
shrine at Surkh Dum-i Lur-i held no deer images at all (Schmidt, 1989; 
contra Muscarella, 2000, p. 192). At the very time when deer imagery was 
proliferating in the Caspian watershed, it disappeared on the plateau. 


Deer imagery plays a restricted role in the art of the Iron Age being 
concentrated in the northwest and the western Caspian watershed. Only 
two of the three native species were depicted, and one species, the red 
deer, predominated. Within this region, images of red deer were restricted 
to certain elite tombs of both men and women, and to one temple. 


The Caucasus 


Since deer imagery does not occur on the Iranian plateau in the Iron Age, 
one looks elsewhere for clues to its origin and significance. Dyson and 
Voigt (2003, pp. 232-256) have considered the general Mesopotamian, 
and particularly Assyrian, connections in this regard. Another locus of 
deer imagery, however, is the Caucasus. Although Iran and the Caucasus 
are rarely considered together (however see Löw, 1998, pp. 203-204, Edens, 
2002, p. 41, Rubinson & Marcus, 2005, Smith & Rubinson, 2004 and the 
new journal /ran and the Caucasus, Brill, Leiden), a survey of the geogra- 
phy shows why Gilan in particular should be viewed in the context of Cau- 
casian cultures. The Caucasus, and especially Transcaucasia, is directly 
connected to the Caspian watershed, and hence Iran, via the lowlands of the 
Kura River and its major tributary the Aras (Araxes), and farther north 
(Ciscaucasia) the Terek River. The movement of peoples, goods and ideas 
eastward along these river systems and then south along the very hospitable 
Caspian coast is not only plausible but also convenient (Fisher, 1968, pp. 
8-12, 40-42; Kohl, 1995, pp. 1051-1053). The geographical continuity of 
the two regions has also been a factor in Iranian political history in modern 
times (Sykes, 1921, pp. 292-295, 311—315, 344—345; Kazemzadeh, 1991). 


Red deer imagery appears early in the Iron Age in the elite burials with 
wheeled vehicles at Lchashen (14—10° century) on Lake Sevan, in what is 
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now Armenia. Kurgan (or Barrow) 11 held a four-wheeled, two-axle cart 
with two antlered deer carved on the low “seat” (Piggott's Wagon F; Pig- 
gott, 1983, pp. 72-73, 77). A bronze “standard” in the form of a red deer 
(Esayan, 1980, pl.28, 2) was also found but its relationship to the other 
remains is unclear. Red deer imagery proliferated in the following Koban 
culture, usually dated from the 10° to 8" centuries BCE. Although the 
chronology of this culture is not completely fixed, it immediately precedes 
the influx of Scythians and their distinctive gear in the 7" century 
(Tekhov, 1980; Tekhov, 1971). 


The large cemetery site of Tli in South Ossetia in the central Caucasus 
has yielded numerous images of red deer on objects interred in some of the 
more than 330 graves during the equivalent of Iranian Iron Age II 
(Tekhov, 1977). As at Marlik, the deer images were not ubiquitous but 
appeared only in certain elite graves. More than 130 bronze belt tabs or 
fasteners were excavated, but only three examples, from tombs 51, 98, and 
268, bore stag imagery (Tekhov, 1977, p. 138, fig. 102, nos. 54 and 55; 
Tekhov, 1980a, pl. 64; Tekhov, 1981, pls. 53 & 75; see also Aruz, 2000, 
no. 138). The tombs yielded dozens of small bronze animal figurines, but 
only six were deer (Fig. 15, left) (Tekhov, 1980, p. 30, fig. 10:17; Tekhov, 
1977, p.172, fig. 115:1—6), horses and goats being the more common ani- 
mals (contra Curtis, 2002, p. 35). Three of the Tli deer figurines from two 
tombs, 39 and 130 (Tekhov, 1980a, pl.44; Tekhov, 1981, pl. 106), like 
those from Geshlagh and Kaluraz, were cast with a small suspension loop 
at the shoulder. The remaining three from tombs 99 and 101, were smaller 
in size and pierced through the shoulders for suspension (Tekhov, 1980a, 
pls. 65 & 66) like those from Marlik. Additionally two sheet bronze belts 
from graves 74a (Fig. 15, top) and 76 (Tekhov, 1977, pp. 131, 133; Tekhov, 
1980, pls. 53 & 56) bear elaborate stag hunt scenes like that on the vessel 
fragment from Tomb 42 at Marlik. The rich figural decor of these two 
belts is unusual at Tli where, for the most part, the 90-some excavated 
belts bear only linear patterns (Farkas, 2000, pp. 9-10). Stag imagery on 
belts from other sites is equally uncommon (de Morgan, 1889, vol. 1, pp. 
162 & 164). More than 90 graves at Tli contained sinuous decorated axes, 
but only two of the axes, from graves 131 and 278, were decorated with 
deer (Tekhov, 1981, pls. 58 & 81). A few additional axes are known from 
contemporaneous Koban sites (Tekhov, 1971, p. 113, fig. 31; Aruz, 2000, 
no. 137). 
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Fig. 15: Tli 
Left: Bronze stag figurines (After Tekhov 1977, p. 172); 
Top: Tomb 74, bronze sheet metal belt (After Tekhov 1977, p. 133); 
Right: Tomb 56, bronze spiral hooks (After Tekhov, p. 29). 


The distribution pattern of red deer images in the tombs of Tli parallels 
that of Marlik. They occur only in elite burials, but not every elite burial 
includes a deer image. The deer appear in burials considered to be male 
because they contained weapons, as well as in burials with only jewelry 
and dress pins, and thus considered female. 
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The Meaning of the Sackler Plaques 


The Sackler deer plaques, which clearly show red deer, can be placed 
within the early and middle Iron Age cultures of the western Caspian 
watershed. While numerous images from Iranian Marlik and related sites 
provide two- and three-dimensional parallels in metal and ceramic, the flat 
patterned style of the Sackler plaques is closer to the linear styles of the 
Caucasus than to the more naturalistic Iranian imagery. The broad hatched 
band that outlines the bodies of the Sackler stags erases any suggestion of 
volume or musculature, as does the cross-hatching of the body. Both areas 
repeat the pattern that frames each plaque. The remaining space of the 
background is filled with small motifs that deny depth and emphasize the 
glittering gold surface. The visual effect is to link the deer and the golden 
surface in a network of lines that unify the image and field. 


The secondary motifs on the Sackler plaques also connect with the Cau- 
casus. The larger filling motifs, three phallic-appearing joined spirals, are 
unknown in Iranian art. A closely related three-dimensional form appears 
in the cemetery at Tli in the central Caucasus. Double spiral hooks with 
elongated necks (Fig. 15, right), presumably used to fasten garments, were 
excavated from nine tombs in the Tli cemetery, graves 27, 29, 31, 33, 73, 
116, 138 and 224 (Tekhov, 1977, pp. 18, 21, 22, 25, 29, 59, 148; Tekhov, 
1980a, pls. 8-10, 20, 25-26, 78 & 97; Tekhov, 1985, pl. 102). A few were 
also known from the nearby site of Stirfaz (Tekhov, 1971, pp. 131, 140 & 
143). Like the restricted distribution of deer figurines, these spiral hooks 
appear only in certain elite graves. The garments they fastened may well 
have been distinctive, indicating the identity, or the office, of the wearer. 


A smaller almond-shaped filler-form occurs four times on each Sackler 
plaque. The most prominent example, placed above the stag’s head and 
framed by the antlers, contains a central dot or boss. The form may be 
interpreted as a simplified vulva (Marcus, 1996, р. 51), a meaning that 
correlates nicely with the phallic forms around the stag. This triad of 
motifs, stag, phallus and vulva, would signify not only sexual energy, but 
by extension power, life and regeneration. The wearer of the golden 
plaques would be in some way a bearer of, or channel for, this power. 
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The specific supernatural or spiritual significance of the deer image is, 
of course, difficult to determine without written records. Later excavated 
parallels from the Eurasian steppes as well as references gleaned from 
classical writers show deer as animals charged with power and as connec- 
tions between the living and the dead, the mundane and the spirit world 
(Farkas, 2000, pp. 12-16). The transformative aspect of the deer in these 
later cultures (Lymer, 2002; Korolkova, 2000, pp. 69-71; Bunker, 1997, 
рр. 231-233) may reflect earlier beliefs in the Caspian watershed. 


Conclusion 


The motif of the red deer stag leads us to look at Northwestern Iran in a 
new way, re-orienting our point of view and provoking fresh approaches. 
Stag images appeared in selected elite tombs of both men and women in 
the Caspian watershed of Iran and the Caucasus, and in the Temple (BB 
II) at Hasanlu to the south, as a sign of rank, affiliation, or status in both 
life and in death. The image was not a personal insignia or private refer- 
ence to food or hunting prowess, but signified membership, or significant 
participation, in a regional belief system that equally engaged men and 
women. The complete absence of deer images in other areas of Iran, even 
in the documented range of the three species, underscores the distinct cul- 
tural milieu of the Caspian watershed in the Iron Age. 
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Deer images at Marlik with field nos. and recent bibliography 


Tomb 36 

Ceramic vessel 
Ceramic vessel 
Bronze figurine 

5 bronze antler models 


Tomb 39 

“Silver” beaker w/ 
fallow deer 

Bronze cup w/ standing 
fallow deer 

Bronze beaker w/ 
recumbent fallow deer 
Fragment w/ fallow deer 


Tomb 42 


Fragments of bronze vessel 


Tomb 47 

Ceramic humped-back vessel 
Bronze figurine 

Bronze figurine 


Tomb 50 

Bronze figurine 
Bronze figurine 
Bronze figurine 


Tomb 52 
Ceramic vessel 
Bronze figurine 
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Negahban Fieldno Negahban Löw 
1996 1983 1998 
101 505 M 
103 377 M 
134 390 M 
142 367 M 

368 M 

369 M 

370 M 

371 M 
20 546 М 20 9.а 
48 1185 M 50 9.c 
49 1213 M 51 8.b 
50 1213aM 52 10.a 
54 98 M 56 12.a 
102 819 M 
138 243M 
139 242M 
135 539 M 
136 540 M 
137 541 M 
100 820 M 
140 794 M 
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NOTES ON SEALS AND SEAL USE IN WESTERN IRAN 
FROM c. 900-600 BCE 
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Beyond the bounds of the Neo-Elamite state, centered in the main on Susa 
and its highland hinterland, a number of less distinct political entities, 
including the Manneans (in northwest Iran), the Kingdom of Ellippi (in 
modern-day Luristan), and, still more ambiguously, the Medes (in western 
central Iran), and the Persians (in Fars), were each beginning to emerge 
during the course of the first half of the first millennium BCE. Yet the 
material culture of Iran in the Iron II and Iron III periods does not always 
seem to reflect the separate existence of these latter highland entities. 
Additionally, beyond the bounds of Elam, there is still little textual evi- 
dence from Iron Age Iran as a whole. Indeed, the Aramaic inscription 
from Bukan (Lemaire, 1998, pp. 15-30) constitutes one of the rare excep- 
tions to the general rule. This is where the study of seals — in particular 
the imagery they display — has the potential to be a valuable investigative 
tool. Seals can of course reflect, both in their use and in their iconography, 
elements of real or perceived political and social identity; and, on occa- 
sion, they may even help to document details of the forging of one or 
another given identity, either in alliance with or in opposition to a more 
established neighboring political power. 


Significantly, when reviewing the excavated evidence from Iron Age 
Iran, there is a lack of consistency in seal use and iconography. To some 
degree, local cultural groups used specific iconographic motifs with a 
sense of restricted regional identity or otherwise borrowed external con- 
ventions such as those of Assyria. But how often did these groups within 
ancient Iran employ visual markers on their seals that spoke of one or 
another separate affiliation? The purpose of this short study is to elucidate 
if indeed the western Iranian seal corpus reflects, at least to some degree, 
the emerging political affiliations in western Iran in what might be termed 
the middle and late Iron Age. 
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While the excavated evidence for seal use in Iran during this interval is 
somewhat limited, I believe that even with the scant material that has been 
published to date, a number of tentative conclusions can be presented. And 
although the seals and sealings from the regions that will be examined 
here do not represent the entire spectrum of available evidence, they may 
help to reveal something of the cultural and political dynamics of the time. 


I. Hasanlu 


Much evidence that we have for seal use in Iran during the Iron II period 
comes from Hasanlu IV, c.1100-800 BCE (Marcus, 1996, p. 1). Quite apart 
from the unusually rich range of objects recovered from Hasanlu IV, seals 
and sealings occur in great quantities, signifying that the ruling elite was 
intimately involved in several aspects of seal use. There also appears to 
have been a major seal-cutting workshop at the site (Winter, 1977, p. 380). 

Many of the seals and sealings were found in Burned Building II, where 
most examples appear to have been used for the purpose of sealing doors 
or stored commodities (Marcus, 1996, p. 12). Both cylinder and stamp 
seals were used at Hasanlu, although cylinder seal use far outweighed 
stamp seal use (Marcus, 1996, p. 9), no doubt as a direct reflection of the 
importance of the cylinder in representing local administrative authority. It 
is more than likely, moreover, that the inhabitants of Hasanlu were con- 
sciously emulating seal use in Assyria, which had long embraced the use 
of the cylinder seal. One further indication of the extent to which the elite 
of Hasanlu associated seal type with status is represented by the way in 
which Assyrian and Assyrian-style cylinder seals were worn at Hasanlu as 
symbols of prestige (Marcus, 1996, p. 2). 

A number of other artistic styles, including a well-defined local style of 
seal imagery, can be said to reflect a conscious choice of association with 
a particular visual rhetoric. By virtue of the presence of a local style, the 
people of Hasanlu were creating a regional identity, conceivably distin- 
guishing their own locality from others. At the same time, connections 
with other regions within Iran can be found in the glyptic of Hasanlu 


! Being part of this Mesopotamian continuum in itself could represent desirable social 
or political status. It is also possible that stamp seals were considered less prestigious by 
neighboring literate politics. 
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(Marcus, 1996, p. 2). An example of this Western Iranian cross-cultural 
glyptic tradition is seen in the surface incisions that are found on the bod- 
ies of animals in a number of Hasanlu seals (Fig. 1) (Marcus, 1996, p. 25). 
This same stylistic detail is also found, with apparant regional variations, 
on seals from Surkh-Dum (Fig. 2), and Susa (Fig. 3). In sum, the inhabi- 
tants of Hasanlu were largely successful in creating and expressing their 
own constructed local identity through seal use and seal production. 
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Fig. 1. Drawing of Hasanlu local style seal impression 
(after Marcus, 1996, p. 83, fig. 16). 


Fig. 2. Drawing of seal from Surkh Dum-i-Luri 
(after Schmidt, van Loon and Curvers, 1989, pl. 242, no. 142). 


Fig. 3. Drawing of seal from Susa (after Amiet, 1972, no. 937). 
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The evidence from Hasanlu would suggest the following: first, that the 
inhabitants of the Hasanlu region (here tentatively taken to be representa- 
tive of the region of Mannea) used seals in a non-literate yet organized 
administrative system; second, the existence of a local glyptic style amidst 
the presence of other styles suggests that, regardless of outside influences, 
there was a relatively strongly established sense of local identity; and 
third, the use of actual Assyrian seals as personal ornaments can be taken 
to express the Manneans’ not incongruous, parallel desire to be allied with 
the status of the great empire of Assyria — something that hints at an 
internal tension between strictly regional pride and broader political aspi- 
rations. 


H. Surkh Dum-i-Luri and the Kingdom of Ellipi 


Within the region of modern-day Luristan lay the kingdom of Ellipi. Here, 
the intriguing site of Surkh Dum-i-Luri, in southern Luristan, produced an 
important assemblage of seals. The architecture of the site suggests it is 
representative not solely of an administrative center (Schmidt, van Loon & 
Curvers, 1989, p. 489), but of a sanctuary dating between the mid-8 and 
the mid-7" centuries BCE (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers, 1989, p. 50). It 
served, in short, as a depository for hundreds of precious objects in the 
Iron III period when the kingdom of Ellipi was at the height of its power, 
intermittently loyal to either Assyria or Elam (Schmidt, van Loon & 
Curvers, 1989, p. 490). 

Out of 200 seals found at Surkh Dum-i-Luri, 125 had been incorporated 
into the sanctuary's floors and walls, and the remaining seals were found 
on or above the floors of the latest levels (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers, 
1989, p. 413). A good number of the seals seem to have been previously 
used, sometimes for as long as 400 years (Calmeyer, 1995, p. 37), before 
being presented as votive offerings. The excavator, E.F. Schmidt, sug- 
gested that the nomads of the region deposited the seals, which may have 
been acquired through trade or stolen in raids (Schmidt, van Loon & 
Curvers, 1989, p. 487), and it appears that the value of the seals in this par- 
ticular context did not derive from any administrative utility. 

More than 7946 of the 200 seals were cylinders (Schmidt, van Loon & 
Curvers, 1989, p. 413). And although most of the seals were of Iron Age 
date, the greater number of them dated to the 10" and 9% centuries BCE, 
i.e., to a period preceding the construction of the sanctuary (Schmidt, van 
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Loon & Curvers, 1989, p. 413). This may have been due to a higher value 
ascribed to “heirloom” seals, or perhaps the older seals had outlived their 
administrative usefulness. The context would suggest that those leaving 
the seals as votive objects placed a value on qualities either inherent or 
ascribed to the seals, such as perhaps their general rarity in the region; 
their ascribed value in neighboring literate cultures; their inherent value as 
semi-precious stones; or, perhaps, their apotropaic value. 

Nine of the 11 Assyrian seals were made from semi-precious stones and 
thus had obvious intrinsic material value (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers, 
1989, p. 418). The more local seals, however, were made of many separate 
materials: e.g. of various stones or of bitumen, bone, shell, or bronze. In 
addition, more than half of the corpus, perhaps under Elamite influence, 
proved to be made of faience (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers, 1989, p. 
418). In sum, most were made of inexpensive, readily available materials. 
Thus the value ascribed to the majority of the Surkh Dum-i-Luri seals 
would seem to have resided in the symbolic act of placing them within the 
sanctuary. 

What has been called a local style (see Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers, 
1989, pp. 416-417, plate 248: figures 208-220) is indicated through a 
number of seals with geometric motifs, which appear to denote a measure 
of internal cultural affiliation. In contrast, there are also examples of seals 
showing stylistic or iconographic ties to external polities. One example in 
particular (Fig. 4) manifests ties to Hasanlu, Elam and Assyria — Porada 
had noted that the multi-rayed design of this seal appeared in 9% century 
Assyrian and Hasanlu local glyptic; as well as paralleling the subject mat- 
ter of a 13% century BCE Elamite cylinder seal from Choga Zanbil (Porada, 
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Fig. 4. Drawing of seal from Surkh Dum-i-Luri 
(after Schmidt, van Loon and Curvers, 1989, pl. 237, no. 86). 
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Fig. 5. Drawing of seal from Surkh Dum-i-Luri 
(after Schmidt, van Loon and Curvers, 1989, pl. 243, no. 152). 


An example of what van Loon has termed an Iranian style seal (Fig. 5) 
depicts a horseman pursuing a winged goat, with both shown in a flying 
gallop. This particular theme — namely that of a horseman — is seen in 
several other locations in western Iran, notably at Sialk, but also in the 
area in which Persian and Elamite culture overlapped in western Fars in 
the late 7^ and early 6" centuries BCE. 

The Surkh Dum-i-Luri seals encompass a wide range of styles, none of 
which appear to be readily identified with a single, overt political entity. 
Purely non-administrative in their use as votive offerings, the seals were 
completely divorced from their original purpose and reused in a new, non- 
economic and non-literate context. Hints of the chequered career of the 
kingdom of Ellipi as a political power are completely absent from the 
sanctuary seals. This administrative tool, which had become expressive of 
so many aspects of royal power in Mesopotamia, seems to have held little 
political value in ancient Ellipi. 


III. Susa 


To the south of Luristan, at Susa, seal use paralleled the development of 
writing and both were integral to the administrative structure of this 
important seat of regional power dating back to the 4^ millennium BC. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, to find evidence of a strongly established 
Elamite identity expressed in the local glyptic (for examples, see Amiet, 
1972: pl. 183-188; and also Bollweg, 1988, pls. 32,2; 33,1.2; 34.1). These 
two major elements — literacy and a cultural continuum spanning thou- 
sands of years — contributed to the definition of Susa as a very different 
political and cultural entity from anything found in the rest of Iran in pre- 
Achaemenid times. 
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Fig. 6. Drawing of seal from Susa (after Porada, 1965, p. 51, fig. 29). 


Nevertheless, comparisons of Susian glyptic with that from other local 
ancient Iranian polities may document a degree of tension existing 
between the smaller, newly formed powers and that of the long established 
Elamites. For example, one seal (Fig. 6) is said to incorporate a 10" -9t 
century BCE. Neo-Elamite theme, with both a) plants of a type common in 
Assyrian cylinders of the 9-8" centuries BCE, and, b) a type of cross 
which also occurs in bronzes reputed to come from Luristan (Porada, 
1965, p. 51). Political and economic relationships with large Near Eastern 
powers such as Assyria and Babylonia, as well as with smaller neighbor- 
ing polities within Iran, are well expressed in the Susian glyptic: a 
reminder of how closely seals were tied to both the administrative func- 
tions and the socio-political identity of the ancient city of Susa. 


IV. Media 


I would like to turn now to Media, of which so little is known. Although a 
Median presence can be inferred from at least late Iron II times onwards 
(the Medes are first mentioned in the year 835 BCE on the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser III) (Grayson, 1996, p. 68), we most definitely do not have 
evidence for a strongly unified Median state before approximately 615 BCE 
(Stronach, 2003, p. 234). Additionally, we have no texts and very few 
excavated seals from sites believed to be within the boundaries of Media. 

Nonetheless, there are two sites within the area that came to constitute 
historical Media that call for particular attention. In Ghirshman’s estima- 
tion, Sialk VI and Cemetery B at Sialk are representative of a proto- 
Median occupation (Ghirshman, 1964, p. 16); and, however we choose to 
characterize Sialk’s early first millennium cemetery, it is a striking fact 
that it yielded approximately two dozen seals (of which 85% are cylin- 
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Fig. 7. Drawing of seal from Sialk (after Ghirshman, 1964, p. 374, fig. 485). 
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Fig. 8. Drawing of seal impression from Tepe Nush-i Jan (after Curtis, 1984, fig. 238). 


Fig. 9. Drawing of seal impression from Tepe Nush-i Jan (after Curtis, 1984, fig. 237). 


Fig. 10. Drawing of seal impression from Tepe Nush-i Jan (after Curtis, 1984, fig. 236). 
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ders). These seals display a variety of motifs such as banquet scenes, ram- 
pant caprids, and hunt scenes. One cylinder seal, which depicts a warrior 
on horseback involved in combat (Fig. 7) displays an artistic theme, 
which, as previously mentioned, is also reproduced at other western Iran- 
ian sites (Ghirshman, 1954, p. 80). Taken together, the seals of Iron Age 
Sialk suggest the presence of a strong cultural identity expressed through 
such images as warriors on horseback, horned animals and hunt scenes, 
most of which find parallels in the exuberant, contemporary Sialk painted 
ware (see Ghirshman, 1939; also Ghirshman, 1964, p. 14, fig. 9). 

The site of Tepe Nush-i Jan, a religious center that flourished in the late 
8" and 7" centuries BCE, has been claimed as Median since the time of its 
discovery (Stronach, 1969, p. 9). Two oval stamp seal impressions from 
the main occupation depict unusual motifs. One has been tentatively iden- 
tified as an animal head by Curtis (Fig. 8). The other, of scaraboid shape, 
depicts a type of scroll design (Fig. 9), which can perhaps be compared to 
a painted design on plaster fragments found in the Persepolis Treasury 
(Schmidt, 1953, p. 160). The presumably pre-612 BCE date of these stamp 
seal impressions and their apparent lack of any western iconographic 
influence may point to their being locally inspired. 

With reference to the Squatter Occupation, one seal impression and two 
stamp seals each reflect what is best described as one or another form of 
western emulation (Fig. 10). Thus the impression of an archer shooting at 
a rearing snake can be associated with provincial Assyrian imagery and 
the stamp seal showing a cow and a suckling calf is likely to be Assyrian 
in origin. Finally, a stamp seal showing altars or trees associated with a 
boat may well be an import from Phoenicia (Curtis, 1984, p. 24). 

The scarcity of seals and sealings in this case does not necessarily sig- 
nify a lack of seal use at the site: we know the buildings of the main occu- 
pation were not subject to instant abandonment or destruction. But it is 
intriguing that, at least in the case of the squatter settlement, the seal 
iconography is more western and particularly Assyrian, than it is local, or 
ancient Iranian. 

The Nush-i Jan seals and sealings do not reflect a clearly defined local 
art form. Instead, the one seal impression and the two seals from the 
Squatter Occupation may well reflect the extent to which Assyrian-related 
materials came into the possession of the Medes at the end of the 7" cen- 
tury. Furthermore, the lack of any connection with the glyptic imagery 
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found at Tepe Sialk is one of several indications that the two sites were not 
closely connected in cultural terms. If the seals of Sialk demonstrate a 
strong proto-Median or proto-Iranian identity, it is certainly not to be 
found on the seals and sealings of Nush-i Jan, which do little to reflect a 
distinct Median identity. 


V. Fars and Persepolis 


Although there is only a single representative seal impression that can be 
associated with the Persian presence in Fars prior to the late 6% century, 
this significant region in southwest Iran nevertheless deserves mention. 
The anachronistic use of the name-seal of Kurash the Anshanite (Fig. 11) 
obviously provides on many of the Persepolis fortification tablets (Garri- 
son and Root, 1996, fig. 2a) a precious — one could say unique — local 
document related to the elusive early Persians (Stronach, 1997, p. 40). 
Although the horseman motif is too complex to discuss here at length, I 
would like to point out that it may represent a marker of sorts, at a time 
when new peoples were establishing themselves in different parts of west- 
ern Iran. Most strikingly, this motif appears on numerous occasions in 7'%- 
6* century BCE seal impressions from the region of southwest Iran 
(Amiet, 1973, pl. 36; Bollweg, 1988: pls. 32, 33 34) in an area of intense 
acculturation occurring between autochthonous Elamites and newly 
arrived Persians (Henkelman, 2003, p. 196; Stronach, this volume, p. 
183). Whether this motif can be considered an Elamite or Persian symbol 


Fig. 11. Drawing of the collated image of the name-seal of Kurash the Anshanite. 
The associated inscription is not illustrated. 
(after Garrison and Root, 1996, fig. 2a). 
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of identity is open for discussion considering the strong fusion occurring 
between the two artistic cultures in this period (Stronach, this volume, p. 
183). Nevertheless, an undeniable link is forged between the symbol of the 
horseman and a very authentic Persian identity by Darius himself. In his 
trilingual inscription DNb at Naqsh-i Rustam (Kent, 1953, p. 140), Darius 
mentions his prowess as a good spearman, both mounted and on foot, then 
states his specific lineage as a Persian, perhaps invoking traditions tied to 
the cultural identity of the ancient Iranian tribes, both Median and Persian. 


Conclusion 


The extent to which specific seal types from Iron Age western Iran can be 
said to represent clear markers of regional identity is variable. Outside the 
bounds of Elam, the most useful corpus in this connection is that from 
Hasanlu IV, where cylinder seals in the vivid “local style" answer all the 
requirements of this type of label. On the other hand the seals of Surkh-Dum 
look to be an eclectic collection drawn from different contexts with few spe- 
cific distinguishing characteristics; a single common regional trait, if there 
is one, is the high proportion of frit cylinders — something that recalls, not 
surprisingly, the popularity of frit cylinders in neighboring Elam. 

The seal designs from Cemetery B at Sialk perhaps lie somewhere 
between those from Hasanlu and those from Surkh-Dum in terms of what 
they may or may not reveal about the complex political and cultural 
mosaic of non-literate Iron Age western Iran. To some degree they may 
indeed deserve to be associated with a separate Iron Age polity in this 
strategic well-favored location. The question is, however, which polity is 
indicated? R. Ghirshman had little hesitation in ascribing the materials 
from Cemetery B to either the Medes or the “proto-Medes” (Ghirshman, 
1954, pp. 73-88; 1963, pp. 2-6). On the other hand, even if the concept of 
a mounted warrior may have been a powerful one for both the inhabitants 
of Sialk VI and — as we have seen — for the early Achaemenids, it is 
necessary to stress that the material culture associated with Sialk in the 
interval between 900 and 750 BCE does not accord with the known seals, 
pottery or specialized architectural features that have recently been singled 
out as arguably Median attributes at such slightly later sites as Godin, 
Nush-i Jan and Ozbaki Tepe (Stronach, 2003, pp. 237-9). 

It is appropriate to remember, in fact, that the identification of these 
three somewhat later settlements as “Median” is still necessarily tentative 
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in the continued absence of indigenous inscriptions. In sum, the material 
remains from 9" and early 8" century Sialk are for the moment best 
viewed, perhaps, as representative of one of the many cultural mutations 
that characterized the western rim of the Iranian Plateau from the latter 
part of the Bronze Age into the early part of the Iron Age?. And whether 
or not the dramatic image of mounted Indo-European invaders riding 
across the plains of north central Iran — an image apparently warmly 
espoused by Ghirshman — still deserves to be a governing paradigm in 
the study of this key region is something that, on balance, will only be set- 
tled by new fieldwork and new, innovative research designs. 

The non-Elamite polities of early Iron Age western Iran did not forge 
strong political identities in terms of seal production (which, admittedly, 
should be taken together with, for example, architectural and ceramic indi- 
cators if we are to recognize such political and social affiliations as may 
have existed). This lack of any fully-expressed political identity in much 
of the seal corpus may be a result of several factors: a) seal use within a 
nonliterate context (expressing nontraditional use and therefore ignorance 
as to the propagandist possibilities of the tool); b) the difficulty of con- 
structing one unifying political identity from heterogeneous groups; and c) 
the tensions generated in the power struggles of fledgling polities against 
larger, more established ones, such as Elam or Assyria. The result is that 
no simple, ancient Iranian identity is expressed through seal iconography 
or seal use in western, non-Elamite Iran during this formative period. This 
situation only serves to reflect and further support what we already sur- 
mise about pre-Achaemenid, Iron Age western Iran — that it consisted of 
fragmented polities, lacking any clear, homogeneous identity which could 
unite the lands of Iran into a great Near Eastern power, such as would in 
the end emerge during the reign of Cyrus the Great (559-530 BCE). 


? Here I would like to acknowledge the current researches of Ali Mousavi, whose lec- 
ture at the Ghent conference has helped to clarify this issue. 
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(1 would like to express my profound gratitude to David Stronach, an ever-patient men- 
tor, whose insight and guidance have clarified to a great degree the very complicated 
issues involved with the study of Iran in the early Iron Age, and from whom this paper has 
benefited immensely. I would also like to thank Marian Feldman, Nick Veldhuis and Chris 
Hallett for their inspiring suggestions and viewpoints, and Ernie Haerinck for making the 


2003 Ghent conference possible). 
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ASPECTS OF ELAMITE WALL PAINTING: 
NEW EVIDENCE FROM KABNAK (HAFT TAPPEH) 
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... I discovered that we had entered chambers formed by walls of sun-dried 
bricks, covered which a thin coating of plaster, which had been painted with fig- 
ures and ornaments. The colors had faded so completely, that scarcely any of the 
subjects or designs could be traced. It required the greatest care to separate the 
rubbish from the walls, without destroying, at the same time, the paintings, as the 
plaster fell from the walls in flakes, notwithstanding all my efforts to preserve it. 


(Austin Henry Layard, Nineveh and its Remains 1850, p. 127). 


An examination of the documentation pertaining to the survival of wall 
painting in the ancient Near East reveals it to be chronologically fragmen- 
tary and quantitatively slim!. This may be explained by a combination of 
events related to the unfortunate outcome of conflagrations; the damaging 
effects of lasting moisture and erosion; and the lack of proper archaeolog- 
ical techniques adapted to the in-situ preservation of such a delicate 


* This paper is the result of a two-week research project at Haft Tappeh during the 
months of February and March 2003. The author is most grateful to the hospitality of 
Mohammed H. Talebian, director of the Iranian Cultural Heritage Organization at Haft 
Tappeh, Tchogha Zanbil and Persepolis, and to the warm welcoming of the Tchogha Zan- 
bil Project team at Haft Tappeh: B. Haidary, H. Fadaie, A. Ibrahimi, A. Zare, H. Hosseini, 
M. Batter, R. Nezadi, A. Soltani, and H. Abbasi-Mehr. Most important, the author could 
not have been able to understand the puzzling complexities of the Haft Tappeh wall paint- 
ings without the help of Mr. Mohammad Said Saidi, to whom I express here my gratitude. 
I am thankful as well to professor David Stronach for reading and commenting on this 
paper. Needless to say, all mistakes are my own. 

! Astrid Nunn's review of wall painting remains in the Ancient Near East includes a 
total of 78 sites (including glazed brick work) (Nunn, 1988). Tomabechi's review of the 
evidence from Mesopotamia lists a total of 39 examples of wall paintings fragments 
(including 14 from cone mosaic wall decorations) (Tomabechi, 1980). For a general intro- 
duction see Frankfort, 1951, Moortgat, 1959, Parrot, 1961, and Castriota, 1997. 
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medium (see Parrot, 1961, p. 259; also Stronach, 2002, p. 375). Yet, the 
exceptional wall paintings which have survived demonstrate that, indeed, 
color was applied to walls of houses, temples, and palaces for millennia, 
playing a prime role in the visual cultures of the ancient Near East (Cas- 
triota, 1997; Spycket, 1985, p. 2595). Much progress has been made in the 
study of wall painting since A. Moortgat’s seminal work Altvorderasiatis- 
che Malerei, particularly in regards to the complex task of diachronically 
relating the various styles, motifs, themes, and techniques? and to the more 
speculative effort of synchronically integrating wall painting into the large 
spectrum of artistic production such as pottery decoration, textile work or 
painted sculpture?. 

In assessing the evidence of wall painting from ancient Elam one is 
struck by its almost complete absence from the archaeological reports. 
This absence is even more poignant given the exceptional characteristics 
of two of its greatest centers: Susa and Tchogha Zanbil. It would be too 
easy to attribute the absence of wall paintings at Susa to the regrettable 
ineffectiveness of the earlier excavators of this magnificent site^ or to the 
harmful effects of the passage of time without first considering possible 
alternative explanations. The few ubiquitous remains of red and green or 
blue pigments found near the chimneys inside the reception hall of a mon- 
umental villa in the Ville Royale (level XIV), though partial and unde- 
fined, are proof enough to indicate that decorative wall painting was 
indeed practiced at Susa at least since the Sukkalmah period (Ghirshman 
and Steve, 1966, p. 7; and Gasche, 1997, p. 177). Conversely, we should 
consider whether a hypothetical Elamite wall painting tradition was dis- 
placed by the adoption of alternative decorative techniques. Although 
there is evidence that a glazed production was known in Elam since the 
fourth millennium B.C., its application to brick surfaces in order to 


? Inasmuch as our acquaintance with monochrome sculpture and stone reliefs, and 
black and white photographs, may have initially distorted our understanding of the role of 
polychromy in the ancient Near East (see Hermann, 2000) 

3 Contrary to pottery or sculpture, the almost total absence of textiles from the archae- 
ological record should not preclude us from developing visual analogies between carpet 
and textile design and wall or pottery decoration, since these analogies indeed operate in 
the ethnographic record. Though the basis on which these analogies are hypothesized 
should be made thoroughly explicit (see comments on Chatal Hóyük paintings by Brinna 
Otto, 1976 and Castriota, 1997, p. 325). 

^ See Chevalier, 1997, pp. 81-82; Mousavi, 1996, pp. 1-16; and Amiet, 1997, pp. 94-95. 
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decorate temples and gates appears to materialize only during the time of 
Untash-Napirisha (ca. 1340-1300 B.C.) and Shutruk-Nahhunte I (ca. 1190- 
1155) (Harper, 1992, p. 123 and 202; also Sauvage, 1998, p. 29). 

A similar reflection must be made in regards to the almost total absence 
of wall painting from the temples, funerary complexes, and “palaces” of 
Chogha ZanbiP. As stated previously, evidence confirms the wide activi- 
ties of a glaze decorative industry, mainly in the form of glazed terracotta 
pegs and composite panels made of polychrome-glazed rods. In addition, 
one is invited to assess the extent to which this absence may possibly mod- 
erate the claim that the palace-hypogeum, palace II and palace III (plus a 
fourth palace believed to have been located between palaces II and III) 
were the “first elamite princely residencies to have been unveiled" (Ghir- 
shman, 1968, p. 82). While this interpretation could be contradicted, in 
fact, by a number of observations made by Ghirshman himself$, the actual 
nonexistence of wall painting in the monumental buildings of the “reli- 
gious and political center of Elam" (see Harper, 1992, p. 121 in Potts, 
1999, p. 230) presents us with a small mystery which grows in proportion 
when we consider the definite evidence of wall painting from Kabnak. But 
it is perhaps a mystery easily solved if we take into account the possibility 
that, as articulated by Ghirshman, Tchogha Zanbil was abandoned and 
never completed (Ghirshman, 1961, p. 126 and p. 254; 1963, p. 7 and 8). 

The few exceptions related to surviving traces of wall paintings from 


5 The sole reference to paint on a wall at Chogha Zanbil comes from antechamber 
number 6 (3.70 X 10.50 m) of the Hypogeum-Palace, whose walls appear to have been 
painted in red (Ghirshman, 1968, p. 48). Otherwise many interior walls were just covered 
with mud and white limestone plaster (Ghirshman, 1954, p. 87; 1956, p. 171). 

6 (1) In his view, the palace-hypogeum is described as a “temporary royal residency’ 
(Ghirshman, 1968, p. 58) yet, the underground tombs were built before the *palace' above 
was to be built. (2) There are also remains of a necropolis next to the palace-hypogeum 
whose excavation was never completed (Ghirshman, 1968, p. 101). (3) Palaces II and III, 
although badly damaged, conserve architectural elements quite similar to the ones found 
in temples of the Eastern Complex and the temple of Hishmitick and Ruhuratir. (4) In 
addition, the function of the alabaster vases found near palace III appears to be cultic 
(Ghirshman, 1968, p. 83). (5) There is not a satisfactory explanation for the presence of 
the sanctuary of the fire god Nusku in the vicinity of the ‘palace quarter’ (Ghirshman, 
1968, p. 84). (6) Finally, the ‘discrete’ small entrances to these ‘palatial’ installations, in 
contrast to the monumental entrances of the Ziggurat (Ghirshman, 1968, p. 76), are under- 
stood by Ghirshman as one more proof of differences between cultic and secular architec- 
tural planning (Ghirshman, 1968, p. 48). Alternatively, we may be dealing with installa- 
tions of a funerary-religious character. 
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ancient Elam come from the sites of Anshan and Kabnak’. Of these two 
sites, only the wall painted fragments from the ABC III building in 
Anshan (Tel-i Malyan, Midlle Banesh Phase 3200-2900 B.C.) have been 
published (Nickerson, 1977)*. Some of these may have been inspired from 
pottery decoration? and textile work”. 

Ancient Kabnak (Herrero, 1979, p. 113; Glassner, 1991, pp. 109-110) 
or modern day Haft Tappeh is a large Middle Elamite site (15th-13th cen- 
tury B.C.) located in the most fertile part of the Khuzistan plain, about 10 
km from Susa and 20 km from Tchogha Zanbil. The site was excavated 
for nearly fourteen consecutive seasons (1965-1979) by the Iranian archae- 
ologist Ezat O. Negahban. 

Kabnak contains 14 major visible mounds and covers an area of c. 1500 
x 1000 m. The tallest mound rises about 17 m. above ground level, which 
is about 5 m above the level of the surrounding plain!!. Of this large area 
only a small surface has been excavated (about 1/50th of the total) reveal- 
ing massive sun dried and baked brick buildings (the so-called Tomb- 
Temple Complex and the two Terrace Complexes I and II) (see figure 1). 
The architectural remains thus far uncovered were built during a single 


7 The evidence from Shahdad, although not directly related to wall painting or to Elam 
per se, is worth including here. A painted fragment bearing a figurative representation and 
supported by an internal frame made of clay and braided palms was found inside grave 
359. The fragment is described as a “mat” by Hakemi (Hakemi, 1997, object number 
4259) and as a "fan" by Amiet (Amiet, 1986, p. 165). Direct observation of the piece in 
question, presently held in the Storage Department of the National Museum of Iran, 
reveals that the back of this fragment also contained painted figurative motifs. This bifa- 
cial painted fragment might have been standing up conspicuously exposed to the viewers, 
underscoring the possibility that, as Amiet suggests, we may be dealing with a fan; or per- 
haps a freestanding “wall screen”. 

8 A total of 39 wall-painting fragments are reported. Design colors were red (hematite), 
yellow (limonite), black (carbon), gray (carbon), and white (calcite, dolomite, and quartz). 

? The geometrical painted motifs bear close resemblance to North-Eastern, Eastern, and 
local pottery traditions (Nickerson, 1977: pp. 9, 10 and Amiet, 1986, p. 107). 

1? The reconstruction of painted fragments found in room 9 reveals a stripe of four- 
petal rosettes framed by twin stepped pyramids (Nickerson, 1986, p. 4). This stripe runs 
parallel 18 cm above the floor and recalls the border frame of a carpet which, to further 
hypothesize — and as suggested by the pastoral-nomadic character of the populations 
residing at Anshan at this time (Sumner, 1986, pp. 207-209) — may indicate the incorpo- 
ration of traditional carpet-fabric design motifs into wall painting. 

!! The original height of the central terrace is estimated to have been more than thirty 
meters but no stairway leading to its top or traces of an original building have been found 
during excavation (Negabhan, 1979, p. 22). 
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period which lasted for one or, at the most, two centuries. Most of the con- 
structions are of sun dried bricks, with baked brick only used for very 
important buildings and in areas particularly exposed to weather. Gypsum 
was also used as covering for baked brick pavements and for plastering the 
walls and inner surfaces of vaulted roofs. Natural bitumen was used to 
insulate basins and water channels and as mortar and surface covering 
(Negabhan, 1974 and 1979, p. 12). 

The identity of Kabnak, as revealed by its imposing architectural ves- 
tiges and rather poor material remains, including seal impressions and 
inscriptions, is related to the leadership of Tepti-Ahar “king of Susa and 
Anshan”. Haft Tappeh housed a scribal school, workshops involved in 
specialized craft production (textiles, armor, weaponry, jewelry, chariots 
and various metal objects), and a funerary compound which included what 
has been described as the royal tomb of king Tepti-Ahar (Reiner, 1973; 
Herrero and Glassner, 1990, 1991, 1993; Negabhan, 1991; Carter, 1999, 
р. 118; see also Potts, 2000, p. 198) ?. Most of the small objects and craft 
residues recovered suggest relationships with both local and foreign lands 
(Glassner, 1991, p. 111) including the Persian Gulf in the East and with 
the Mittanian kingdom in the west (Carter, 1999, p. 116). On the other 
hand, the bulk of sealings collected includes a thread of conservatism in 
the Haft Tappeh glyptic traditions (Carter, 1999, p. 117) which, together 
with a limited amount of Mittanian influence (Amiet, 1999, p. 109, seals 
4: 30, 4: 31, 4: 28 and Negabhan, 1991, p. 241, seals 242, 397, 398, 415, 
and 416), has been interpreted to indicate that this part of Elam was rela- 
tively isolated during the “transitional phase", i.e. from the Old Elamite to 
the Middle Elamite period (Amiet, 1999). Yet, as Carter points out, the 
lack of "international" archaeological assemblages could very well be 
explained by the clearing out of Haft Tappeh before it was to be aban- 
doned. If we follow Glassner and Vallat, the city may have been under 
danger of an attack by the Kassite ruler Kadashman-Enlil (Glassner, 1991, 
p. 119) around 1375 B.C. (Carter, 1984, p. 156; 1999: p. 118). Whether 
this single event determined the desertion and partial destruction by fire of 
the town remains undecided (see Potts, 1999, pp. 196-205). 


12 The suggestion that some of the installations may actually belong to a palace com- 
pound and that, by implication, the clay tablets recovered are part of a "royal archive" is 
unfounded (see Glassner, 1991, p. 115 n. 48 and comment by Potts, 1999, p. 200). 
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As expressed by the magnificent vaulted tomb of Tepti Ahar, Haft 
Tappeh was planned and constructed by experienced master builders 
(Negabhan, 1979, p. 11). From the traces of large burnt beams found on 
the floors during excavation it appears that the walls of the various archi- 
tectural complexes sustained flat roofs supported by large timbers of palm 
tree fiber, covered with reed and matting. According to Negahban, the 
halls had been coated with a layer of gypsum plaster either painted in var- 
ious designs of blue, gray, yellow, black and red, or incised with geomet- 
ric designs including squares, rectangles, triangles and circles (Negabhan, 
1979, p. 13; 1984, p. 4; and 1991, pp. 16, 118-119, pl. 18). In particular, 
a hall measuring about 22 x 5.5 meters located in the Terrace Complex II 
(trenches N, O and P, in sector XXXIV) (see figure 1) had been plastered 
with gypsum (partly surviving near the floor's edge) and covered with 
polychrome painting, most of them now badly burned. The function of 
these two terrace complex installations is unclear. Although, given the 
presence of the funerary complex, nearby workshops, craft production, a 
scribal school, and an outer wall, we may be looking at a temple com- 
pound (see Potts, 1999, p. 201). 

Despite the existence of gypsum plaster covered with paint, careful doc- 
umentation of the precise location where these remains were found or a 
study of the material itself was never carried out. As it stands, a few hun- 
dred small, uneven, fragments of clay — the largest piece reaching no 
more than approximately 23 x 19 centimeters — were eventually collected 
and stored at the Haft Tappeh Museum. Most of these remains support a 
discernible layer of white gypsum over which other colored pigments have 
been applied. The arrangement and classification by color and shapes of 
this material reveals that a number of fragments preserve a variety of col- 
ors and motifs!*. Five colors are clearly distinguishable, white (figure 4), 
yellow (figure 2), black (figure 2), blue (figures 3 and 5), and red-ochre 
(figures 2, 3, 4, and 5). The motifs represented are limited to geometrical 
linear strips of bands (such as figure 4), and a checker-board motif 


13 Traces of burning appear on many fragments, underlining the difficult task involved 
in the study of this paintings; in addition to confirm the final destruction of this part of the 
site by fire. 

14 The arrangement was made by M. Said Saidi. 

15 In the Mari and Nuzi palaces, where twenty-six out of some three hundred rooms 
conserve remains of wall painting (Pierre, 1984, p. 223), the decoration motifs range form 
simple monochrome strips of bands to full figurative scenes such as the famous paneau de 
l'Investiture scene in court 106. 
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(figure 5). By far the most recurrent, clearly discernible, motif — present 
at least in three pieces — is a series of red bands bridging on top of each 
other and marked with a black dot at the center, the whole on a white 
background (see figures ба, 6b, 7, 8, and 9)!°. The identification of this 
motif would have remained pure speculation were it not for the existence 
of unmistakable resemblance with a similar pattern appearing on both, a 
seal from the temple of Pinikir at Tchoga Zanbil (Porada, 1970, p. 39, fig. 
34, TZ 966. 1959, Louvre Museum SB 5080), and on painted glazed 
bricks found at Nineveh during the 1990 Berkeley Expedition" (see fig- 
ures 11a through 13b)!*. The patterns from Nineveh were duly identified 
as figurative compositions representing mountains. Therefore, and accord- 
ing to this analogy, I am lead to believe that a composition involving a 
mountain is to be sought as well in the painted remains from Haft Tappeh'”. 

Additional information gathered from the few fragmented remains of 
paintings located at Haft Tappeh comes not only from their obverse but 
their reverse surface as well. Close observation of the back surface of 
some fragments reveals parallel concave grooves (about 1.70 cm wide) left 
by the frame that originally supported these structures (figures 10 and 11). 
Detailed microphotography of the inner part of the grooves unveils the 
existence of white, hair-like, filaments, most certainly to have come from 
a palm-tree (Figure 12). From this observation we can deduce the lumping 
and compacting of moist clay into a frame made of long and thin, palm- 
tree timbers arranged more or less parallel to one another. The nature of 
this structure suggests a direct relationship between its function and the 
location of the paintings themselves. Furthermore, it begs the question as to 
why such a frame was required to support a painted surface — when tradi- 
tional wall painting was executed directly over plastered mud brick walls. 

Two likely answers to this question may be possible. According to Haft 
Tappeh curator M. Said Saidi, these paintings may have not come from the 
walls but from the ceilings. This opinion is certainly supported by the 


16 In general, given the small dimensions of most fragments and the conservation of the 
pigments — which easily peel off form the surface — it is difficult to clearly discern the 
nature of the designs. 

17 Located at the west façade of Sennacherib's palace, although the date remains 
imprecise (see Russell, 1999, p. 96) 

18 Tf indeed, as I am indicating, the Haft Tappeh motif represents a mountain, the pres- 
ence of a dot inside the arches forming the mountain slope is, to my knowledge, most 
uncommon. 

19 I am most indebted to Professor David Stronach for alerting me to this evidence. 
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reference made in the archaeological reports about the existence of flat 
roofs supported by large timbers of palm tree fiber, covered with reed and 
matting. The meager evidence for the presence of painted ceilings from 
the ancient Near East — which, to my knowledge, is limited to the Ur 
Mausoleum (Woolley, 1927, p. 69), the throne rooms B and room F from 
the Nimrud palace (Mallowan, 1966, p. 105)”, and a bathroom from the 
time of Sargon II at the palace of Khorsabad (room 12) (Loud, 1936, p. 
23; plate I, figs. 22, 27) — does little to fortify this possibility since, 
unfortunately, none of this evidence is described in the archaeological 
reports?!. One is enticed, however, to notice similarities of design with the 
fine painted ceilings from slightly earlier? of the 18" Dynasty Egyptian 
tombs (1570-1450 B.C.)?. 

An alternative explanation may be considered here as well. Given the 
large size of some of the halls where the paintings were found (22 x 5.5 
meters) it is not unlikely that we may in fact be looking at the remains of 
freestanding screens. These screens may have had a double function, to 
further partition the inner space of a large size room and to act as carriers 
of an ornamental, perhaps significant, painted surface. To speculate fur- 
ther, such a freestanding “wall-screen” would have had both sides of the 
internal wooden frame covered with mud plaster and added polychrome 
pigments. 

To conclude, the present study of the small painted mud fragments 
found in some large halls of the Haft Tappeh's Temple Complex II indi- 
cates that some of the rooms may have included decorated ceilings and/or 
decorated screen dividers. As far as we can tell, most of the representa- 


20 See also Mallowan's reports in Iraq 13 (1951); Iraq 14 (1952), and Iraq 15 (1953). 

?! [n the context of ideally describing the interior of the Assyrian palace, A.H. Layard 
mentions painted ceilings "divided into square compartments, painted with flowers, or 
with the figures of animals. Some were inlaid with ivory..." (Layard, 1850, p. 203); but 
so far I have been unable to find the archaeological backing to this statement. 

?? The dating of Haft Tappeh follows the correspondence between Tepti Ahar and the 
Kassite king Kadashman Enlil I who himself exchanged correspondence with the Egypt- 
ian pharaoh Amenophis III (1408-1370). Yet, there is a second Babylonian king named 
Kandashman-Enlil I who ruled from 1263 to 1255 (Glassner, 1991, p. 119). Most special- 
ists however agree with the date ca. 1375 for Tepti-Ahar (Carter and Stolper, 1984, p. 34 
and p. 156; Stéve and Vallat, 1989, p. 226). 

23 These ceilings bear repeated sequences of multicolored, ornamental, geometrical 
motifs which, according to Jéquier, were inspired after imitation of textiles (Jéquier, 1916, 
p. 7). 
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tions are of a geometrical and non-figurative nature, yet the occurrence of 
a mountain pattern is a most likely possibility which might point out to the 
presence of a more elaborate composition of perhaps a symbolic nature. 
As such we may have evidence for painted ceilings and/or wall-screens 
inside a religious compound in the ancient Near East. It is tempting to 
bring up the reference from a text found at Haft Tappeh concerning the 
Elamite calendar and alluding to the name of a year in which the con- 
struction of the E2.DU3.A “royal tomb”? called E2.KUR, “mountain 
house" took place (Glassner, 1991, p. 112; Potts, 2000, p. 201). Whether 
this Mountain House indeed refers to the funerary and Temple Complex of 
Kabnak, and whether or not this complex included rooms decorated with 
geometrical patterns and paintings bearing representations of a mountain is 
something that only future excavations may be able to determine, ideally 
when Haft Tappeh once again becomes the dynamic scene of concentrated 
fieldwork that it once was. 
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Fig. 1. General Plan of the excavated surface at Haft Tappeh (after Negahban 1977: Map 2). 
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Fig. 2. Painted fragment 1380-740, Haft Fig. 3. Painted fragment 1380-786, Haft 
Tappeh Museum (photo by the author). Tappeh Museum (photo by the author). 


ЕА 


Fig. 4. Painted fragment 1380-54, Haft Fig. 5. Painted fragment from Haft Tappeh 
Tappeh Museum (photo by the author). (after Negahban, 1991). 


Fig. 6a. Painted fragment 1380-987, Haft Fig. 6b. Author’s watercolor rendition of 
Tappeh Museum (photo by the author). painted fragment 1380-987 ). 
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Fig. 7a. Painted Fragment 1380-907, Haft Fig. 7b. Author's watercolor rendition of 
Tappeh Museum (photo by the author). painted fragment 1380-907. 


Fig. 7c. Author's watercolor rendition of Fig. 8. Fragment 1380-912 (photo by the 
painted fragment 1380-907. author). 


Fig. 9. Fragment 1380-934 (photo by the 
author). the author). 
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Fig. 11а. Brick fragment no. 2, mountain, Fig. 11b. Watercolor of brick fragment no. 2 
scale 1:2 (photo J.M. Russell, Russell, 1999, by E. A. Hendrix (Russell, 1999, p. 109). 
p. 109). 


Fig. 12a. Brick fragment no. 3, mountain, Fig. 12b. Watercolor of brick fragment no. 3 
scale 1:2 (photo J.M. Russell, Russell, 1999, by E. A. Hendrix (Russell, 1999, p. 109). 
p. 109). 


Fig. 13a. Brick fragment no. 4, mountain, Fig. 13b. Watercolor of brick fragment no. 4 
scale 1:2 (photo J.M. Russell, Russell, 1999, by E. A. Hendrix (Russell 1999, p. 109). 
p. 109). 
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NEO-ELAMITE PROBLEMS 
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One hundred and fifty years ago Austen Henry Layard published Discov- 
eries in the ruins of Nineveh & Babylon, a work in which he discussed, 
among many other things, the well-known relief fragment from room 33 in 
Sennacherib’s palace without rival at Nineveh which depicts Madaktu, one 
of many Elamite cities which Sennacherib and later Assurbanipal both 
claim to have attacked. In fact, this relief is just one small piece in the 
much larger puzzle of understanding the geographical context of Assyria’s 
campaigns against Elam, a geographical context with which Layard was 
already grappling several years earlier (Layard, 1846). For Layard, like 
many of his contemporaries, was acutely aware of the importance of a cor- 
rect identification of the rivers mentioned in the Assyrian and Classical 
sources on Khuzistan as a necessary first step in understanding the theatre 
of war, whether in the Neo-Elamite/Neo-Assyrian case, or in the struggle 
between the Diadochoi during the decades following Alexander’s death. 

In Western scholarship it has been clear ever since the publication of 
works like Billerbeck’s Susa, eine Studie zur alten Geschichte Westasiens 
in 1893 (Billerbeck, 1893) and Streck’s Assurbanipal und die letzten 
assyrischen Könige in 1916 (Streck, 1916) that the history of Elam’s con- 
frontation with Assyria is abundantly documented, at least in Assyrian if 
not contemporary Elamite sources (cf. Gerardi, 1987; Fuchs, 1994: 
Mayer, 1995; Potts, 1999, pp. 259-308; Waters, 2000). But although we 
have moved on since Rawlinson and Layard disputed the location of Susa 
(Potts, 1999c, pp. 30-32), there are several points of geography which 
have been misunderstood by commentators on Neo-Elamite military his- 
tory, and here I shall try to highlight several of the most important fixed 
points in this otherwise problematic field. Most of the points I wish to 
underscore today have been made in greater detail in two articles (Potts, 
1999b, 1999c) but my point in reviewing some of the points made there is 
to particularly stress the interdependence of river identifications and the 
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Ancient hydronym| Modern hydronym | Reference 


Uqnû Karkheh Delitzsch, 1881, p. 179-180 
Billerbeck, 1893, p. 14 
Streck, 1916, p. 813 
Cameron, 1936, p. 132 
Olmstead, 1948, p. 166 

de Mecquenem and Michalon, 1953, p. 9 
Finkelstein, 1962, p. 89, n. 57 
Hinz, 1964, p. 16 

Brinkman, 1968, p. 229 
Ghirshman, 1968, p. 98 
Briant, 1982, p. 58 

Nashef, 1982, p. 322 


Ab-e Dez Parpola, 1970, p. 406 
lower Karun? Waters, 2000, p. 13, n. 6 
Ulaya Karun Delitzsch, 1881, p. 329 


Billerbeck, 1893, p. 14 
de Morgan, 1900, p. 20 
Labat, 1975, p. 502 
Nashef, 1982, p. 322 
Foster, 1993, p. 298 
Karun or southern Waters, 2000, p. 52 


Karkheh 
Ab-e Sha’ur Long, 1842, p. 105 
Streck, 1916, p. CCCXXXIX, n. 1 
de Mecquenem and Michalon, 1953, p. 10 
Hinz, 1964, p. 16 
Hinz and Koch, 1987, p. 1216 
Ab-e Dez Weissbach, 1909, cols. 1061-1063. 


Table 1. Some previous identifications of the Uqnû and Ulaya rivers. 


placename attributions, concentrating on the hydronyms Uqnû and Ulaya 
and the toponyms Madaktu and Hidalu. To begin with, let me remind 
readers of some of the relevant sources. 

Even a superficial review of the relevant literature dealing with the 
Assyrian campaigns against Elam will show that the identifications of the 
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two most important rivers mentioned in connection with Elam in the 
Assyrian annals — Uqnû and Uläya — have been consistently, if unsys- 
tematically, mistaken by the vast majority of Assyriologists and archaeol- 
ogists working on these sources, and without making any pretence to com- 
pleteness I illustrate here (Table I) {some of the proposals that have 
appeared in the literature since the 19" century (refs. in Vallat, 1993, pp. 
337-338; Nashef, 1992, pp. 322-323; Potts, 1999c). 

The reality is, however, as Andreas Fuchs showed in his edition of Sar- 
gon II’s inscriptions, that the Uqnû cannot be the Karkheh because most of 
the actions taking place near it fail to mention Susa either before or during 
the encounter; nor can it be the Diz for the same reason. In fact, most of 
the actions occurring on or near the Uqnü mention three things: swamps, 
Aramaean tribes and the *border' of Elam. For these reasons, and given 
the fact that Susa is never mentioned in connection with the Uqnû, Fuchs’ 
suggestion that the Uqnû is the eastern arm of the Tigris and that all action 
associated with it occurred before the Assyrian armies reached the vicinity 
of Susa and the Karkheh, makes very good sense. 

On the other hand, the identification of the Uläya with the Karun 
ignores the most compelling ancient evidence, namely that Middle Elamite 
{Ла and Neo-Assyrian Üläya are cognate with Greek Eulaios, on which 
Susa, refounded as Seleucia-on-the-Eulaios, was located. Thus, for our 
purposes we take these two identifications as given. 

Let us turn then to two of the problematic Neo-Elamite toponyms, 
Madaktu and Hidalu, and consider them in tandem with the evidence of 
the rivers (Fig. 1). Madaktu is first attested in the account of Sennacherib's 
T campaign, 694/3 B.C., where we read of the terror which struck Kudur- 
Nahhunte, the Elamite king, upon hearing of the sacking of several cities 
by Sennacherib: “The king of Elam heard of the capture of his cities and 
terror fell upon him. The remnants of the people of his land [he brought up 
into strongholds], while he himself forsook Madaktu, his royal city and 
turned his face [to Haidala, which is in the midst] of the mountains. [To 
Madaktu, his royal city], I ordered the march. Tebitu, with severe weather 
set in...[I was afraid] [of the swollen mountain streams] and turned back 
and took the road to Assyria’ (Luckenbill, 1927/IL, p. 157). 

This text, however, offers no help in identifying Madaktu for all it tells 
us is that from Madaktu Kudur-Nahhunte headed for the hills, fleeing to 
Haidala or Hidalu in the mountains. For geographical information we must 
turn to another Neo-Assyrian source relating to Assurbanipal's 8" cam- 
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Fig. 1. Map of southwestern Iran showing main localities discussed in the text 
(after Parpola and Porter 2001). 


paign. as well as a Greek one, concerned with the wars of the Diadochoi. 
The first text, K. 2524, tells us the following: ‘Auf meinem achten 
Feldzuge bot ich, auf Befehl Aššurs und der Ištar, meine Truppen auf. 
Gegen Ummanaldaëi, den König von Elam, schlug ich die Straße ein. Bit- 
Imbi, welches ich (bereits) auf meinem früheren Feldzuge eingenommen 
hatte, eroberte ich damals, (desgleichen) Raši, Hamanu nebst seinem 
Bezirke. Er aber, Ummanaldaëi, der König von Elam, hörte von der 
Eroberung von Raši (und) Hamanu und die Furcht Aššurs und der Ištar, 
welche an meiner Seite gingen, warf ihn nieder und Madaktu, seine Resi- 
denzstadt, verließ er und floh nach Dür-Unda&i. Den (Fluß) Idide über- 
schritt er und machte diesen Fluß zu seinem Stützpunkte (Verteidi- 
gungslinie), sich rüstend zum Kampfe wider mich. Naditu, die 
Königsstadt, eroberte ich samt ihrem Bezirke, die Königsstadt Bit-Bunaku 
eroberte ich samt ihrem Bezirke, die Königsstadt Hartabanu eroberte ich 
samt ihrem Bezirke, die Königsstadt Tübu eroberte ich samt ihrem 
Bezirke, das gesamte Flußufergebiet, Madaktu, die Residenzstadt nebst 
ihrem Bezirke eroberte ich’ (Streck, 1916/IL, pp. 47-49). 
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Since we know that Assurbanipal advanced towards Madaktu after con- 
quering Rashi, which Ran Zadok locates in the mountains east of Der, pos- 
sibly around modern Ilam (Zadok, 1985, p. 260), it seems likely that the 
Assyrian army was heading from the northwest or west in an easterly or 
southeasterly direction. Madaktu must also have lain to the west of Dur 
Undashi, modern Choga Zanbil, which Ummanaldashi appears to have 
reached before crossing the Idide (contra Gerardi, 1987, p. 195; cf. Potts, 
1999b, p. 16 and n. 23) and putting this river between himself and the 
Assyrian forces. 

But there is in fact more precise information on the location of Madaktu 
contained in Diodorus’ account of the struggle between Antigonus-the- 
one-eyed and Eumenes in the wake of the dissolution of Alexander’s 
empire. In Book XIX Diodorus reports on the movements of Antigonus 
and Eumenes. The main action may be summarised as follows: 


1. While Antigonus spent the winter in Mesopotamia (XIX.15.6), 
Eumenes arrived at Susa (XIX.15.5) 

2. After learning that Antigonus had crossed the Tigris in pursuit of him 
(XIX.17.2), Eumenes abandoned Susa and headed for the Pasitigris 
(XIX.17.3) which he crossed, keeping it between him and the 
advancing troops of Antigonus (XIX.17.4) 

3. Antigonus and his forces arrived at Susa (XIX.18.1) but left quickly, 
reaching the Coprates, at which point an advance party was sent 
across the river to secure the bank in preparation for the crossing by 
the main part of the army (XIX.18.3-4) 

4. Hearing of Antigonus’ pursuit, Eumenes and his forces re-crossed the 
Pasitigris, surprised the advance party of Antigonus’ army on the 
east bank of the Coprates, and forced those who were not killed to 
retreat into the river (XIX.18.4-7) 

5. On seeing this, and realising that a counter-attack involving a cross- 
ing of the Coprates was impossible, Antigonus set off for ‘Badac£, 
which is situated on the bank of the Eulaeus River’ (XIX.19.1) 


As the narrative of this episode makes clear, the Coprates must have been 
situated between the Eulaeus and the Pasitigris and can, therefore, only be 
the Ab-e Diz (АКК. /dide, El. Hithite; cf. Vallat, 1993, p. 339). The Pasit- 
igris, on the other hand, must be the Karun, since Pasitigris means ‘little 
Tigris’, and this term, in the Arabic form ad-Dugail (the diminutive form 
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of Digla, the Arabic name for the Tigris) continued to be applied to this 
river into the modern era (e.g. Eilers, 1982, p., 32, n. 101 and 36). The 
Eulaeus (Gr. Eulaios), as we have seen, is the Greek cognate name for the 
river known to the Elamites as Ulä and the Assyrians as Uläya, the mod- 
ern Karkheh (Potts, 1999c). 

As for Badacê, the French Assyriologist Jules Oppert was the first to 
suggest that Elamite Madaktu = Greek Badacé (Oppert, 1882, p. 826) and 
for the most part this has been accepted ever since. But in addition to the 
phonetic similarity between the two names there is another argument for 
their identity which seems to have gone largely unnoticed, namely that 
both Madaktu and Badace are associated with the Karkheh river. In the 
Assyrian letter ABL 281, Bel-Ibni reports to Assurbanipal that, Ummanal- 
dash *abandoned Madaktu’ and with his family ‘he crossed the Uläya to 
the south’ (Gerardi, 1987, p. 211), while in Diodorus’ account of 
Antigonus' retreat, as just noted, Badacé is said to be 'situated on the bank 
of the Eulaeus River' (XIX.19.1). Furthermore, Diodorus' account sug- 
gests that Madaktu was located to the north or northwest of his encamp- 
ment on the Coprates, for Antigonus intended taking his troops into Media 
(as indeed he did), and it 1s unlikely therefore that he would have headed 
south, or due west to achieve such an aim. 

These insights, however, compel us to think again about the identifica- 
tion of Madaktu with Tepe Patak, first proposed by Rawlinson (Rawlin- 
son, 1839, p. 91) and most notably championed by Pierre de Miroschedji 
(de Miroschedji, 1986; cf. de Mecquenem, 1953, p. 10). In 1846, Layard 
had already objected to Rawlinson's suggestion on the grounds that the 
Duwarij, with which Tepe Patak is associated, could not be the Eulaios 
and therefore did not fit the evidence of Diodorus (Layard, 1846, p. 94). 
Other possibilities have been suggested over the years, including Choga 
Zanbil (Loftus, 1857, p. 126); Kala-i Risa (Billerbeck, 1893, p. 70-72); 
somewhere on the Ab-e Diz to the northeast of Susa (Weissbach, 1896, 
col. 2725); Tepe Senjar, some 15 kms north of Susa (attributed to G. 
Maspero by de Mecquenem and Michalon, 1953, p. 10); or at Derre-i 
Shahr on the Saimarreh plain (Cameron, 1936, p. 165, n. 25). Of these, 
only Tepe Senjar, KS-7, can really be considered seriously for only it is 
located close to the Kerkhah. In fact, as a map published by Johnson 
shows (Johnson, 1973, Fig. 5), Tepe Senjar lies along either a relict canal 
or perhaps on an ancient bed of the Karkheh. 

In November, 2002, I visited Tepe Senjar (Fig. 2) together with 
Kourosh Roustaei of the ICHO, Cameron Petrie and Lloyd Weeks, and it 
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Fig. 2. General view of hte surface of KS-7, Tepe Senjar. 


is clearly a significant site, standing 10-12 m. above the plain, and mea- 
suring roughly 300 x 300 m. with prehistoric as well as historic occupation 
(Fig. 3) and evidence of ceramic slag and kilns (Fig. 4) as well. Neverthe- 
less until it is excavated, we cannot say for certain whether it is ancient 
Madaktu. 

There is, of course, one further piece of evidence with which I began 
this essay and that is the Nineveh slab (Fig. 5). A point which has often 
escaped viewers but which was made very clearly by J.J. Finkelstein in 
1962, is that Madaktu is described in Assurbanipal’s annals (A v 81) using 
the phrase ‘birit ID’, the equivalent of ‘birit närim’, or ‘peninsular’, 
specifically of a riverine peninsula (Finkelstein, 1962, p. 83). This, and the 
visual representation of Madaktu in Sennacherib's palace as being situated 
on a prow of land between a larger, i.e. wider, body of water (river? large 
canal?) and a smaller body of water (stream? small canal?), will be 
important to keep in mind when archaeologists eventually inspect Tepe 
Senjar and other sites with a view to verifying the likelihood of their being 
ancient Madaktu. 
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Fig. 4. Superficial remains of ceramic slag and kilns at KS-7. 
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river? 


Fig. 5. Drawing of the relief fragment from Sennacherib’s palace 
at Nineveh depicting Madaktu. 


Finally, I would like to briefly turn to the problem of Hidalu, the moun- 
tainous place to which the Elamite king fled from Madaktu during Sen- 
nacherib’s 7" campaign. Recent opinion (e.g. Parpola and Porter, 2001, 
Map 17) has tended to locate Hidalu around Behbehan or Arjan. I think, 
however, that we should be very sceptical of this suggestion. In 1954 
Ghirshman suggested Hidalu was identical with Shushtar (Ghirshman, 
1954, p. 73) but I cannot see that Shushtar, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, qualifies as being ‘in the distant mountains (gereb Sade rüqüti) 
(Waters, 2000, p. 31), as described in Sennacherib's account. Inspired by 
Richard Hallock's lecture at the Congress of Orientalists held in Munich in 
1957, Hinz tackled the problem in 1961 article by turning to the Persepo- 
lis fortification texts (Hinz, 1961, pp. 250-251). Most of these texts (e.g. 
PF 35, 200, 666, 738, 749, 842, 874, 1184, 1251, 1259, 1276, 1597, 1994), 
unfortunately, merely mention Hidalu as a place where something 
occurred, largely in connection with rations. 

A few texts, however, both travel rations (Table 2) and letters (PF 1790, 
1848, 1851), mention Hidalu in the context of a journey and although they 
don't spell out the itinerary, these texts make it clear that Hidalu was 
located between Susa and Persepolis, undoubtedly somewhere on the 
Royal Road. PF 2057, in particular, was discussed by Hallock in his 1957 
lecture and seized upon by Hinz because of the fact that the consumption 
of 2 sheep in fixed rations by 3 men implied a number of days' travel 
between Dasher — the location of which is unkown, but presumably east 
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PF Text Point of origin | via Destination 
1398 Susa Hidalu Kerman 
1399 Kerman Hidalu Susa 

1400, 1402, 1403 | Susa Hidalu Persepolis 
1404 Sardis Hidalu Persepolis 
1405, 1407, 1571 | Hidalu - Persepolis 
1406, 1542 Persepolis Hidalu Susa 

2057 Susa Dasher and Hidalu | India 


Table 2. Travel ration disbursements (Q texts) 
in the Persepolis fortification archive mentioning Hidalu. 


of Susa — and Hidalu. Hinz and Hallock thought the distance would have 
been 7 days, but this is certainly wrong and should be 8 days (W. Henkel- 
mann, pers. comm.). Be that as it may, since we do not know what the rate 
of travel was, or where Dasher was, it is virtually impossible to estimate 
how far to the east of Susa Hidalu is likely to have lain. Hinz, who trav- 
elled from Susa to Persepolis via Ahwaz in 1958 (presumably on the high- 
way), came to the conclusion that Hidalu may have lain where Behbehan 
is today and this was the only basis for Koch's identification of Hidalu 
with Behbehan in her article on the Achaemenid ‘Poststraße’ (cf. Koch, 
1986, p. 142; 1990, p. 202). 

Other scholars, like J. Hansman, have turned to Assurbanipal's annals 
where (Streck, 1916, p. 50, 115, 219) it is said that Huhnur was located at 
the frontier of Hidalu (Vallat, 1993, p. 102; Duchene, 1986, p. 69). Hans- 
man rejected Hinz's identification of Hidalu with Behbehan because, he 
said, there were 'no cultural remains at the site of Behbehan' — and we 
must remember this was long before the discovery of the Arjan tomb — 
and then proceeded to identify Hidalu with 'the mountainous district 
extending to the north-east of Behbehan in southeastern Khuzistan and 
south-west Fars which is now identified by the name Kuhgiluya' (Hans- 
man, 1972, p. 108, n. 54). Accepting this, and utilising Assurbanipal's ref- 
erence which associates Huhnur and Hidalu, Duchene suggested in the 
Perrot Festschrift that Huhnur was located at Behbehan (Duchene, 1986, 
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рр. 65-74), specifically at Arjan, while D. Stronach, in a recent article on 
the Arjan tomb, placed Hidalu at Arjan, a suggestion which at least has the 
virtue of tying in to important Iron Age material at the site (Stronach, 
2003, p. 255). 

But Stronach too accepts, via Vallat, Hinz's original calculation of 
Hidalu's position as 7 days east of Susa (sic, Dasher) and I would just con- 
clude this essay by repeating that this is a calculation which is anything 
but conclusive. Even if we accept it, moreover, a quick glance at the 
medieval Islamic itineraries will suffice to show how difficult it is to 
decode. To begin with, all of the Islamic itineraries between Khuzistan and 
Shiraz run through Ahwaz, as indeed the route indicated on Stronach's 
map does (Stronach, 2003, Fig. 23.1), but there is absolutely nothing to 
suggest that this would have been the case in antiquity; indeed, there is 
much to suggest that the route ran via Ram Hormuz and then northwest 
through the Shushtar region, completely bypassing Ahwaz. After 
analysing all of the available routes, as preserved e.g. by Istakhri, Moqad- 
dasi, Ibn Khurdadbih and Mustawfi, A. Sprenger calculated the time it 
would have taken to travel between Arjan and Ram Hormuz at 3 days, to 
cover 24 farsakhs, and from Ram Hormuz to Ahwaz at another 3 days, to 
cover 20 farsakhs, with another 2 days to Shushtar (Sprenger, 1864, Map 
9). But clearly this is all hypothetical and of little real interest since we do 
not know where Dasher, the putative point of origin for the 7 (sic, 8) day 
journey to Hidalu, was even located. Finally, with all of the Zagros moun- 
tains to retreat to, I wonder whether the Elamites and Assyrians would 
really have described Hidalu as being in the ‘distant mountains’ if, in fact, 
Arjan is the site of this toponym. But to follow this up any further would 
seem to me to be quite pointless, leading only to more idle speculation, 
and so I will conclude here. 
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THE ARJAN TOMB: INNOVATION AND 
ACCULTURATION IN THE LAST DAYS OF ELAM 


BY 


David STRONACH 
(University of California, Berkeley) 


In the interval since the fortuitous discovery of the tomb at Arjan a little 
more than twenty years ago (Tohidi and Khalilian, 1982) quite varied 
dates for the tomb have been advanced. One early study postulates a date 
in the first half of the 8th century B.C. (Alizadeh, 1985, p. 68) while 
another advocates a date between 725 and 625 B.C. (Majidzadeh, 1992, p. 
142). More recently, still lower estimates have begun to prevail. This is in 
accord with F. Vallat’s fundamental observation that the Elamite 
cuneiform that was used to inscribe several of the main objects — always 
with the same unvarying legend, “Kidin-Hutran, son of Kurlush" — has 
to be attributed to the period between 646 B.C. and 525 B.C. (Vallat, 
1984, p. 4). In line with this finding, and together with independent clues 
provided by a number of the principal grave goods, the tomb is now most 
often ascribed to either the end of the 7th century or to dates that fall early 
in the 6th century.! Accordingly, in a situation where there is a dearth of 
Elamite documents of similar date which might throw light on the 
Elamite/Persian acculturation that was taking place at this still obscure 
moment in the history of southwestern Iran, the iconographically rich 
objects from Arjan take on unusual significance. 

At the same time it is only appropriate to acknowledge the possibility 
that certain of the objects from the Arjan corpus could prove to be of non- 
local manufacture (cf. Roaf, 2003, p. 16, n. 10) — a circumstance which, 
clearly, would make any such items less than representative of innovations 
that were occurring in southwestern Iran. Moreover, as John Curtis was 
the first to point out (Curtis, 1995, p. 22), close chronological arguments 
for any one date for the objects from the tomb as a whole would be invalid 


! See, for example, Boehmer, 1989, pp. 142-3; Curtis, 1995, pp. 21-2; Stronach, 1997, 
p. 41; Potts, 1999, p. 302; Curtis, 2000, p. 204; Stronach, 2003, p. 253 ff; and Alvarez- 
Mon, 2004, p. 232. 
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if the tomb could be shown to have been reused. As far as I can detect, 
however, the critically important grave goods that are illustrated in the 
present paper — and which appear below in Figures 2, 4 and 5 — are each 
arguably local products. Also, the fact that no less than four of the more 
striking metal objects — the three illustrated in the above-mentioned illus- 
trations plus a silver jar that stood on the floor of the tomb beside the cof- 
fin — are each known to carry Kidin-Hutran’s inscription does much to 
fortify the likelihood that all these major items can be associated with the 
burial of this single, hitherto unknown personage. With this necessary pre- 
amble we may take special note of several of the more outstanding objects. 


Fig. 1. A cut-away drawing showing the interior of the tomb at Arjan. 
After Alizadeh, 1985, fig. 2. 


Select examples of metalwork from the tomb at Arjan 


As the excavation report of 1982 originally indicated, construction work 
close to the left bank of the Marun River (at a location not far from the 
ruins of the medieval town of Arjan) chanced to reveal the grave of a sin- 
gle elite individual whose remains had been laid to rest in a bronze coffin 
(Fig. 1). This type of bronze coffin (with one end rounded and the other 
squared off) belongs to a form that originated in Assyria and is known to 
have quickly spread to southern Mesopotamia, where it persisted from the 
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Fig. 2. The gold “ring” from the Arjan tomb. After Alizadeh, 1985, fig. 3. 


8th to the 4th centuries B.C. (Curtis, 1983, p. 86). Obviously enough, the 
form also reached the eastern highlands of Elam by at least the beginning 
of the 6th century. Indeed, the presence of the coffin is in itself an indica- 
tion that a new era of multiple competing influences was beginning to 
break down the rigid, austere conventions of traditional Elamite burial 
practice even in the relatively remote vicinity of the chaine magistrale of 
the southern Zagros. The character of the more noticeable funerary goods 
only reinforces this impression. Thus, while a group of bronze vessels 
from among the objects that stood outside the coffin can be closely com- 
pared to a group of bronze vessels from Tomb 693 at Susa — all of which 
D.T. Potts ascribes to a Neo-Elamite IIIB phase beginning a few years 
before 600 B.C. (1999, p. 302) — relatively few other objects from Arjan 
are incontrovertibly *Elamite" in appearance. 

A gold “ring” with flaring disc-shaped finials (Fig. 2) is one object that 
calls for particular comment. This apparent insignium of high office, 
which was found resting on the chest of the deceased, shows the same 
repoussé and chased design on its two opposed circular plaques: namely, 
a small palmette-tree flanked by rampant winged monsters of principally 
leonine appearance. Each winged beast stands on the same scaled, i.e. 
mountainous, ground line and the design as a whole is framed by a prominent 
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Fig. 3. A detail of the griffins that adorn the shield-shaped top of the royal scabbard 
at Persepolis. Drawing by Jasmine Shahbandi. 


Fig. 4. The bronze stand from Arjan. After Alizadeh, 1985, fig. 4. 
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guilloche band. While the pose of the Arjan monsters has been under- 
standably compared to that of various rearing, sometimes distinctly mus- 
cular, creatures in late Neo-Elamite seal designs (Amiet, 1973, nos. 11 and 
12), the question has to be raised as to whether such comparisons are com- 
pelling enough to justify a strictly Elamite cultural label. 

In raising the issue of the extent to which this singular object may or 
may not deserve to be viewed as an example of Elamite art, the parallels 
that can be drawn between the rampant monsters in the Arjan discs and the 
rampant, regardant griffins that adorn part of the royal scabbard (carried 
by the king's weapon-bearer) in one of the original Apadana reliefs from 
Persepolis (Schmidt, 1953, pl. 121) are perhaps especially relevant. Thus, 
while the paired griffins in the Persepolis image stand back to back in a 
design that served to fill the entire field of the shield-shaped scabbard top 
(Fig. 3), there is much in the stance of the two beasts that is otherwise 
familiar from the Arjan composition. Inter alia, the near foreleg of each 
Achaemenid griffin extends downwards to touch the top of a palmette 
while the other foreleg rises to touch (in the case of the Persepolis motif) 
a ribbed border pattern. In the carved scabbard each creature stands on an 
imaginary ground line that is close in its relative position to the “moun- 
tainous" ground line in the Arjan composition and each has a tripartite 
brush tail that is closely akin to the quadripartite brush tails of the Arjan 
monsters. In addition, the fact that the wings are each relatively straight in 
the Arjan emblem and decidedly curved in the similar design from Perse- 
polis is not likely to be more than a function of the passage of time. That 
is to say that it may very well be the difference between one emblem that 
was presumably composed somewhere in say, the first quarter of the 6th 
century and another that was no doubt formulated during the reign of Dar- 
ius I (522-486 B.C.). In short, it is tempting to suggest that the emblematic 
Arjan object deserves to be viewed — in terms of its design and character 
— as not only a manifestation of the last phase of Neo-Elamite art but also 
as an important harbinger of Achaemenid art.? 

A second select object from Arjan that cannot be omitted from this 
summary review is a tall bronze stand (Fig. 4) which of course also carries 


? To put matters another way, it begins to be hard to decide whether certain objects of 
late 7th or early 6th century date found in or near Fars are truly “Elamite” or the product 
of an already existing amalgam of Elamite and Iranian traits. With reference to the simi- 
lar, possibly hybrid background of not a few items of fully Achaemenid date, see in par- 
ticular Boucharlat 1994, pp. 223-224 and Henkelman 2003, p. 190. 
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Fig. 5. Drawing of the interior of the Arjan bowl. After Majidzadeh, 1992, fig. 1. 
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an inscription of Kidin-Hutran. It is an object that contains a curious mix- 
ture of chronological clues. On the one hand the lower part of the stand 
includes Atlas figures of a somewhat Assyrian appearance while, at the 
same time, the adjacent bull protomes and the various representations of 
lions with outwardly turned heads possess qualities that once again appear 
to anticipate the canons of later, fully formed Achaemenid art. 


The Arjan bowl 


It may be appropriate at this point to turn to a number of matters related to 
the very varied incised motifs that occur on the interior of the large, shal- 
low bronze bowl from Arjan. Its five concentric registers (Fig. 5) can be 
compared, at least in general terms, to the concentric registers that occur 
not only in the so-called Phoenician bowls of the Mediterranean and the 
Near East (Markoe, 1986) but also in a variety of other objects including 
bronze shields from Urartu (cf. Azarpay, 1968, pl. 56). Nonetheless the 
Arjan bowl is not the product of some distant workshop. As Yousef 
Majidzadeh originally observed (1992, pp. 136-138), a host of Elamite ele- 
ments are visible in the vessel's multiple incised images. This implies that 
a skilled engraver, who was either of local origin or who was at least 
working at the behest of a local patron, was employed somewhere in the 
vicinity of the southern Zagros to draw up the complex designs in ques- 
tion. Indeed, in the case of this specific object (which carries Kidin- 
Hutran's inscription on its outer surface just below the rim), it is tempting 
to suppose that Kidin Hutran himself had a hand in selecting the motifs 
that were deployed. Thus the engraved scenes could well have been 
intended to reflect an ideal vision of a no doubt circumscribed kingdom: 
that is to say a vision of a local highland polity, located not far from the 
western border of Fars, that found it possible to flourish even at a time 
when a central Elamite authority at Susa had been restored.? 

I will complete these remarks by examining three of the bowl’s motifs 
which may be said to be of particular interest. These consist of a detailed 
representation of a fortified structure; a possible illustration of an innova- 
tive, local court protocol; and what appears to be the earliest known rep- 
resentation of a “yurt.” 


3 The effects of the Assyrian attack on Susa in 646 B.C. may not have been long-lived. 
For both textual and artistic evidence that points towards a post-Assyrian Elamite revival, 
see now Henkelman 2003, pp. 181-183, with bibliography. 
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The depiction of a fortified building 


With reference to the depiction of a fort in the fourth register of the bowl 
(Fig. 5), the incised image appears to depict the strongly guarded entrance 
facade of a free-standing building. In order to stay within the limits of the 
available vertical space, however, the artist obviously had to reduce the 
vertical proportions of the structure to a notable extent. 

The illustrated side of the building (Fig. 6) is marked by a wide central 
tower that is flanked on each side by a single intermediate tower and a cor- 
ner tower. On the basis of excavated evidence from Tepe Nush-i Jan, 
moreover, it is reasonable to suppose that this facade accords with one of 
the two shorter sides of a rectangular building.* 


arg ara Var VE 


Fig. 6. An enlarged, justified view of the fort in the second register of the Arjan 
bowl. Drawing by Javier Alvarez-Mon. 


Somewhat against expectation, the single large doorway of the fort can be 
seen to emerge from the middle of a wide protruding central tower (Fig. 6). 
But while this arrangement is at variance with say, the testimony of the 
Fort at Tepe Nush-i Jan, where two slim, straight-sided towers flank each 
side of a relatively narrow doorway, the essential accuracy of the Arjan 
image need not be doubted. That is to say that a Neo-Elamite stone statue 


^ The presumably somewhat similar structure at Tepe Nush-i Jan, dubbed “the Fort,” 
measured 22 x 25.40 m in size. See Stronach and Roaf, forthcoming, fig. 4.1 
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base from Susa, which was carved in the shape of a freestanding Elamite 
fortress (Amiet, 1966, fig. 411), visibly demonstrates that heavily 
defended entrances in Elam could be situated within the fabric of a single, 
wide central tower. In addition, the rather improbable splayed appearance 
of the lower parts of the towers (Fig. 6) may be intended to depict a form 
of construction that is related to an innovative design that is known from 
Tepe Nush-i Jan. At this latter site the external face of the west wall of the 
Old Western Building was found to rise from the surface of the bedrock in 
a straight line — and the individual towers were then formed by the sim- 
ple device of increasing the batter between the towers. In this way each 
tower gradually assumed a protruding outline of standard size (Stronach 
and Roaf, forthcoming, pl. 25)? 

The shape of the upper part of the doorway is also highly distinctive in 
that it exhibits a stepped-in lintel (Fig. 6). Significantly, this type of cor- 
belled lintel is only otherwise documented in Neo-Assyrian representa- 
tions of Elamite architecture. It occurs, for example, in Assurbanipal's two 
separate depictions of the siege and destruction of the Elamite city of 
Hamanu (Gunter, 1982, pls. 5a and 5b) as well as in this same monarch's 
depiction of Susa (Russell, 1999, fig. 69). 

While the statue base from Susa provides a relatively restrained indica- 
tion of the kind of battlements that capped the tall walls of a typical 
Elamite fortress, the draftsman who was given the task of depicting a 
somewhat similar fortified structure within Kidin-Hutran's realm undoubt- 
edly strove to create more spectacular effects. Conceivably he sought to 
exaggerate the role of the battlements in order to compensate for the 
degree to which he had been obliged to reduce the building's vertical spec- 
ifications. At all events each tower is shown to possess dramatically pro- 
truding, crenellated turrets and even the intervening walls can be under- 
stood to have been capped by similarly projecting, crenellated catwalks 
(Fig. 6). 

Some comment on the likely meaning of the long inverted triangles and 
the rows of small squares that occur, in various combinations, on the walls 
and towers of the building is perhaps also in order. It is more than likely, 


5 I should stress, however, that the lower parts of the towers on the west side of the Old 
Western Building do not share the bulbous appearance of the equivalent parts of the tow- 
ers shown in Fig. 6. This statement is made, in part, to correct a suggestion (in Stronach, 
2004a, p. 714) to the effect that this could perhaps have been the case. 
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it seems to me, that the inverted triangles were used to simulate high-level 
arrowslots such as were already a feature of the architecture of Tepe Nush- 
ı Jan (Stronach, 1969, fig. 5). And while the square openings might con- 
ceivably represent windows (cf. Stronach, 2004a, p. 715), the sheer num- 
ber of these latter openings would seem to point in the end to the depiction 
of protruding beam-ends. 


A representation of an innovative court protocol 


The third register of the bowl is of obvious importance in that it is given 
over in its entirety to a lengthy review scene at the heart of which sits an 
enthroned figure (Fig. 5). In addition, this specific motif is one that 
appears, in closely related terms, in both Assyrian and Achaemenid times 
— and in which the images from Arjan may to some extent count as a con- 
necting link between the older and later instances.® 

In the context of the Neo-Assyrian period the motif is known, not least, 
from two painted review scenes from Til Barsip in north Syria (for which 
see, recently, Stronach, 2002 and Roaf, 2003, pp. 13 ff). A monarch, who 
may be either Tiglath Pileser III (745-727 B.C.) or, more probably, Sargon 
II (721-705 B.C.)’ sits on a high-backed throne at the center of each com- 
position with a staff in his right hand, a flower in his left hand, and with 
his feet resting on a footstool (Parrot, 1961, figs. 112 and 113). Behind the 
throne, which stands on a low dias, a pair of eunuch-servants are shown 
standing in front of a file of weapon-bearers. Raising his hand to greet the 
king — and hence standing at the head of a long, approaching procession 
— is an individual who was for long thought to be the grand vizier or tur- 
tanu. But since this same figure wears a tiara with two pendant strips of 
cloth, he is now more usually held to be the crown prince (Barnett and 
Faulkner, 1962, p. 10; Reade, 1967, pp. 45-47). 

In the imagery that appears in the Arjan bowl (Fig. 5) a number of par- 
allels will be at once apparent while other matters call for at least some 
degree of notice. It is true that the seated king at the core of the composi- 
tion sits on a high-backed throne with his feet on a footstool, but the 


6 Cf. Stronach 2002: p. 380, n. 18 and for a more extended discussion, see now 
Alvarez-Mon 2004: pp. 221-226. 
7 So, Reade, 1979, p. 76 and Curtis, 1996, p. 169. 
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throne is now one that is neither Assyrian in character nor exactly like the 
type of throne that was used at Achaemenid Persepolis. Instead, in an 
already clear misunderstanding of the way the pine-cone motif was 
employed in the decoration of Assyrian thrones (where each foot was 
often given the appearance of an inverted pine-cone) an upright rather than 
an inverted cone emerges at the top of the back-rest! In keeping with later 
Achaemenid tradition, it is also noticeable that the throne has no armrests. 

At the heart of any analysis of the Arjan review scene has to be the 
issue of the rank of the participants. And in this context — in contrast to 
the figures depicted in the outer register, in which by far the greater num- 
ber are shown wearing a version of a royal Elamite helmet (Majidzadeh, 
1992, fig 3b; Sarraf, 1990, fig. 2) — it is evident that only two individu- 
als sport the same elite headgear. These consist of the central, enthroned 
figure and a second figure who is shown directly behind the throne, 
dressed in a full-length costume and holding a long staff (Fig. 5). Yet, as 
so often happens in the iconography of the Arjan bowl, the minor details 
manage to provide conflicting messages. Thus, while it is no doubt fair to 
suppose that the enthroned individual is meant to represent Kidin-Hutran 
in a setting that would enhance his kingly rank (and match his time-hon- 
ored Elamite throne-name), it is difficult to see why he had himself 
depicted holding a flower but no staff. And since the long staff of kingly 
office is never held by a “staff bearer" (or by the heir to the throne) in ear- 
lier or later review scenes, it is hard to fathom exactly who the second 
individual with a royal helmet represents. 

In one interpretation it is possible that the bowl bears witness to the 
introduction of new court protocol in southern highland Iran (in which the 
crown prince now stood beside his father); and, since two such major fig- 
ures could not be allowed to overlap, the prince had to be shown (as in 
Achaemenid reliefs) in a position directly behind his father. In this sce- 
nario I suppose it is just possible, since the king's right hand lies inert on 
his lap, that the king's staff of office was meant to be seen in the posses- 
sion of his heir, who was conceivably occupying a totally novel (and con- 
ceivably confusing) location. 

A less likely alternative to this reading would be the possibility that the 
second helmeted figure did indeed hold the anomalous position of “staff 
bearer”. In this interpretation the erect, bareheaded figure facing the king 
would represent the crown prince. There are perfectly good Assyrian 
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precedents for the crown prince to not only stand in this latter position, but 
to be flanked by a figure making reverence to the king (Frankfort, 1954, 
pl. 88). In this interpretation, however, it would be jarring to find the erect 
figure of the prince extending an arm to steady (or restrain?) the almost 
prostrate figure (in an action that looks beneath the dignity of a royal per- 
sonage). 

Of at least equal significance is the pose of the figure who appears to 
speak with deference; for, while the act of raising a hand in front of one’s 
mouth in the presence of a god finds frequent illustration — for example, 
on the stele of Hammurabi (Frankfort, 1954, pl. 65) — the combination of 
a closely related form of this gesture, combined with a dramatic forward 
inclination of the body, all in the presence of a monarch, is very probably 
new (Fig. 5). And we find just this pose echoed, of course, in the deport- 
ment of the parade-marshal at Persepolis. 

From these various observations we can perhaps see how the artists and 
designers in the service of Darius I probably drew not only on conceivably 
still visible examples of Assyrian review scenes, but also, more especially, 
on contemporary court protocols in southern Iran (cf. also Roaf, 2003, p. 
16) to produce the supremely elegant central motif that at one time 
adorned the north and east sides of the socle of the Apadana at Persepolis 
(Schmidt, 1953, pl. 121 and Tilia, 1972, fig. 3, respectively). In this 
Achaemenid motif the royal rank of the crown prince is also made unmis- 
takably clear: he shares a place on the now extended royal dias in addition 
to claiming all the king’s distinctions in dress, headgear and coiffure. His 
only lack, in fact, is a staff of kingship — an accoutrement which, in the 
disciplined realm of Achaemenid court manners, he could only hold when 
he had succeeded to the throne. 


The depiction of a “yurt” 


The outer (or fifth) register of the Arjan bowl includes, in a very promi- 
nent position (Fig. 5), a representation of the basic wooden elements of a 
circular, domed structure of the kind that is known in the West as а “yurt” 
(Stronach, 2004a, 2004b).® This prefabricated, portable form of tent is 


5 The term is apparently something of a misnomer. None of the nomadic groups which 
use structures of this kind refer to them by this name. In Turkic languages the term can 
mean country, family or dwelling place (Andrews, 1973, p. 93). Indeed, the signification 
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Fig. 7. An enlarged detail of the “yurt” that appears in the first register of the bowl. 
The lower parts of certain of the curved struts have been deleted so that more can be 
made out of the interior appointments. Whether or not the twin standing objects should 
be viewed as incense-burners is not clear. 


shown without its customary felt covering in a view which reveals both 
the wall frame, composed of curved struts, and the roof-wheel (Fig. 7): 
one of the almost invariable marks of such dwellings. It is true that the 
image lacks the low trellis-wall (composed of crossed slats) which is 
nearly ubiquitous in modern yurts (see especially Andrews, 1997), but it is 
more than possible that this refinement (which serves in part to give the 
side-walls greater vertical height) was introduced at a later period.” 

The doorway in the incised design is of special interest. While modern 
yurts frequently have double doors that are side-hinged, the Arjan image 
would seem to indicate that top-hinged doors of substantial thickness were 
not unknown at an earlier date. In the case in question, moreover, the door 
was propped open by a tall pole with what appears to have been a wolf- 
headed or а lion-headed finial.’ 


that is current in most western publications is thought to stem from a prior error in Russ- 
ian usage (Andrews, 1997, p. 5). 

? See now Stronach 2004b, p. 15. 

1? This prestigious finial was very conceivably an indication of the rank of the owner 
of the tent. A remote but arresting comparison may be said to come from recently excavated 
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In a raised position the door could have been used, of course, to create 
a kind of shaded porch: a no doubt desirable asset on any up-country 
“royal progress.” In addition, the presence of two attendants inside the 
tent, plus two more in the vicinity of the shaded doorway, may be used, 
among other factors, to suggest that this moveable dwelling was suffi- 
ciently grand to serve, when necessary, as a place of audience. As for the 
rectangular cross-hatched object, it could represent a choice textile that 
was displayed behind the place of honor directly opposite the entrance. 


Concluding remarks 


At a time when highland southwestern Iran was in the process of aban- 
doning its ancient lifeways of a largely Elamite character in favor of new 
traditions of an essentially Persian nature, it was for long supposed that the 
only material reflection of this phenomenon consisted of a “refined style 
of seal carving” (see, for example, Amiet, 1992, p. 13). With the discov- 
егу of the Arjan tomb, however, the vivid objects — of metal especially — 
that came to be interred with Kidin-Hutran (at a date somewhere in or near 
the first quarter of the 6th century B.C.) have given us a totally different 
picture of the range of objects that may be said to reflect this moment of 
epochal transition. Indeed, it is quite unfortunate that no personal seal 
belonging to the occupant of the Arjan tomb was ever recovered. Such an 
object might have helped to clarify the ways in which any new style of 
seal carving was or was not directly associated with other innovations. 

In considerable compensation, however, the multiple images engraved 
on the inner surface of the large Arjan bowl offer an intriguing, indirect 
commentary on historical, political and social conditions in one corner of 
the southwest highlands of Iran at this specific juncture. It is only appro- 
priate, moreover, to acknowledge at this point our very real debt to slightly 
older Near Eastern and Mediterranean value systems that had long stressed 
the prestige and desirability of eclectic, richly decorated, largely one-reg- 
ister or two-register metal bowls. “Phoenician bowls" of this general 


tombs of the 6th century A.D. in the northern Chinese province of Ningxia. There stone 
funerary couches with painted screens depict the exploits of rich Sogdian merchants 
whose distant trading ventures led them to become integrated into Chinese society. In one 
screen in particular one of these powerful merchants is shown in a yurt negotiating oppo- 
site a long-haired Turkish dignitary (Vaissiére, 2003, illustration on p. 24) — and it is evi- 
dent that tiger skins were used to cover the Khagan's well-appointed yurt! 
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description are thought to have been in circulation down to c. 625 B.C. 
(Majidzadeh, 1992, p. 141); and it could have been these circumstances, 
coupled, it would seem fair to surmise, with a certain vanity in Kidin- 
Hutran’s character, that persuaded him — at a time when bowls of this 
nature were definitely no longer the height of fashion — to commission 
this personal, bucolic portrait of his game-rich, mountainous mini-king- 
dom. 

With reference to those images on the bowl that were singled out for 
special notice in this short contribution, a number of matters possibly 
deserve recapitulation. Thus the opportunity arose to review various sig- 
nificant details of pre-Achaemenid military architecture in the Zagros, 
even if it is essential to recall that we still lack parallel excavated evidence 
for this or any other kind of monumental construction in highland south- 
ern Iran in this time-range. 

With reference to the extent that new court procedures or, at the very 
least innovations in court furnishings, may be said to be documented in the 
third register of the Arjan bowl, it is more than likely that any new proce- 
dure at one local court was quickly matched by the adoption of a like cus- 
tom elsewhere. Within southern Iran, in other words, the means to distin- 
guish political and personal identities — whether Elamite, Anshanite or 
Persian — may have become more and more blurred from c. 600 B.C. 
onwards (cf. also Potts, 1999, p. 307). This may account, too, for some- 
thing of the almost hybrid character of both the Arjan "ring" and the tall 
bronze stand. 

Finally, the presence of Kidin-Hutran's yurt in the outer register of the 
bowl is surely the most unexpected adjunct to an Assyrian-inspired ban- 
quet scene that could be imagined! So many questions necessarily arise. 
Was the yurt representative of a wide use of such portable dwellings in 
Iran at this time? Or was it a prized possession of Kidin-Hutran (received, 
conceivably, in the course of the circulation, possession and exchange of 
exotic goods, such as served to cement relations between competing poli- 
ties both large and small)? 

While there are not likely to be immediate, absolute answers to ques- 
tions such as these, certain more general points may be made. In the first 
place it used to be thought that the yurt was an exclusively Turkish inven- 
tion. In an article written more than thirty years ago Dr. Peter Andrews 
suggested, for example, that tents of this type only reached Iran and other 
contiguous parts of the Near East “as the homes of Türkmen nomads all 
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descended from the Oguz tribes which crossed the Amu Darya (the Oxus) 
in the eleventh century” (Andrews, 1973, p. 94). With reference to various 
considerations, including the testimony of the Arjan bowl, the moment of 
the introduction of the yurt in areas to the west of the Oxus now has to be 
seen to be far from a relatively recent event. Indeed, the erstwhile presence 
of what may well have been a yurt in a no longer extant wall painting from 
a Sarmatian tomb of the first century A.D., which was recorded near 
Kerch, in South Russia, many years ago (Rostovtzeff, 1922, p. 160 and pl. 
28,1), is to my mind one further indication that versions of this highly 
practical, portable type of dwelling were at one time known and used, not 
least, by nomadic peoples of Iranian origin. 
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KINGDOM OF URARTU 
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When discussing the Urartian dynastic succession scholars usually point 
out that in the roughly 300-year-long history of the Urartian Kingdom 
there may have been an episode of questionable transfer of power. One 
such episode, as many of you know, took place at the time of the accession 
of Rusa I (735-714 BC), made famous by Sargon's letter to Assur. How- 
ever, before I go on to discuss this event, I would like to suggest the pos- 
sibility of yet another deviation from the direct dynastic line in Urartu at 
the time of the succession to the throne of Urartu's historically most 
famous monarch, Argishti I (786-764 BC). 

Little can be said about the very first Urartian king mentioned in Assyr- 
ian records, namely Aramu the Urartian, who ruled from his capital city of 
Arzashkun. Outside of his name and the name of his capital city, nothing 
else is known about Aramu. It is evident however that the succession of 
the next Urartian monarch, Sarduri son of Lutipri, signified the starting 
point of a new dynasty, one ruling from the traditional Urartian capital city 
of Tushpa; and it is this dynasty that I will be considering in this paper. 

In particular, I would like to talk about two instances when the direct 
line of succession of the “Tushpa” dynasty in Urartu may have been inter- 
rupted. By this I mean to say that even if the crown did not go to the legit- 
imate heir to the throne, it still most likely stayed within the extended cir- 
cle of the Urartian royal family. I will start this discourse in reverse 
chronological order, and first present you with the case of Rusa I. My pref- 
erence for this approach stems from the amount of research that has been 
done on this specific topic. Since the possible usurpation of the throne by 
Rusa I has been discussed extensively by both linguists and historians, we 
will quickly look over the details of this well known case. We will then 
return to an earlier point in Urartian history in order to look at the succes- 
sion of events that led to the accession of Argishti I. 
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Before I begin, I would like to say that “usurper” is a word not devoid 
of ambiguity. This word means “a person who seized the throne in an 
unlawful manner”, and does not distinguish between a member of the 
royal family or a complete stranger. It is perhaps necessary in other words 
to be aware of the distinction between “outside usurpers”, such as gener- 
als, cup-bearers or heroes washed ashore in reed baskets, and “inside 
usurpers”, consisting mainly of uncles, husbands, younger brothers, or 
other characters in one way or another connected to the royal line. It is this 
second type of usurper that we shall be most interested in here. 


RUSA 1 (735-714 BC) 


Rusa I received and continues to receive generous attention from Urar- 
tologists because of the famous 8" campaign of Sargon II, or rather 
because of the Letter to Assur that Sargon composed after destroying the 
Urartian religious center of Musasir. In the Letter, Sargon mentions a 
bronze statue of Rusa in a chariot inscribed with the statement: “With my 
two horses and my charioteer I took over the Kingdom of Urartu”. The 
implications of this phrase immediately intrigued the scholarly world and 
provided the chief grounds for suspecting that Rusa was a usurper. Other 
scholars, however, commented that this statement was merely a proud 
proclamation of victory in a chariot race. Neither statement is conclusive 
in regards to the legitimacy of Rusa’s rule although it can be observed that 
so far we have no evidence for chariot races in Urartu. 

The mention of a bronze statuette in the Letter to Assur was not the 
only issue discussed in connection with Rusa’s possible usurpation. After 
his succession, Rusa moved his capital city from the traditional city of 
Tushpa to a new site, Toprak-Kale. Scholars opposing the idea of usurpa- 
tion argue that the old capital may have been damaged by the attack of 
Tiglath-Pileser Ш (745-727 BC) in his campaign against the previous 
Urartian king, and thus the replacement of the capital city was necessary. 
However, the Assyrian sources themselves indicate that the city of Tushpa 
could not be penetrated by Tiglath-Pileser’s troops, and therefore the city 
could hardly have undergone a destruction intense enough to necessitate a 
move. Nonetheless, moving the royal capital is the king’s prerogative; and 
by itself it cannot be used in an argument for or against Rusa’s legitimacy 
as king. 
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Besides, in his royal inscriptions Rusa habitually calls himself “Son of 
Sarduri”, which seems very natural since the previous king’s name was, in 
fact, Sarduri. Nonetheless, some scholars argue that the name of Rusa’s 
father merely coincided with that of king Sarduri II. This argument is 
based on a single inscription by Rusa — a dedication to the storm-god 
Teisheba — in which Rusa calls himself “son of Sarduri named Uedipri”: 
(UKN 267) "To the god Teisheba, the Lord, this inscription Rusa, son of 
Sarduri by the name of Uedipri, erected for his life. Rusa, son of Sarduri." 

The meaning of the phrase eludes us at this point. It may call for a 
slightly different translation, or the name Uedipri may have been a nick- 
name or a special title. The fact remains, however, that this is the first and 
only time in the known corpus of Urartian inscriptions that we see such an 
extended patronymic, and it may well point to a need to distinguish 
between two individuals named Sarduri: Sarduri II and Rusa I’s father. 

Why, then, if we are inclined to suspect that Rusa was a usurper, did the 
Assyrian “black press" not choose to advertise this fact far and wide, 
especially in view of Sargon's punitive march against the Urartian sacred 
center of Musasir? All other sarcastic elements are present in Sargon's 
report: (1) elaborate accounts of demolition and destruction; (2) a pic- 
turesque description of Rusa's flight to the mountains alone, atop a mare; 
(3) and finally, the biggest blow — reports of Rusa's suicide on hearing of 
Musasir's destruction. The answer to this may be simple. In 714 BC Sar- 
gon held power, which he himself had usurped, for a mere 7 years. It may 
not have seemed advantageous to him to remind his people of the realities 
of his own accession, or risk being ridiculed for pointing out an impostor 
while he himself was one. Another reason, which does not exclude the 
first one, may have been that Rusa was a member of the extended Urartian 
royal family, thus his advancement to power did not signal dynastic 
change, but a mere dynastic brawl. 

An interesting fact worthy of mention here is that Rusa's predecessor, 
Sarduri II, named his crown prince in one of his royal inscriptions. But as 
so often seems to happen, the entire inscription was preserved save for the 
very part where the name of the crown prince was inscribed. Professor 
Melikishvili, the editor and translator of the well-known volume of Urart- 
ian Cuneiform Inscriptions, states that the space that was available to con- 
tain the name of Sarduri's heir is too small to have been able to fit any- 
thing much longer than “Rusa”. Nevertheless, since the name is not there, 
any conclusion made in this regard is quite vulnerable. 
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Finally, even if Urartian dynasty is not sufficiently long or regular in its 
patterns to allow us to draw any absolute conclusions, it is still interesting 
that the name Rusa, apparently a non-Urartian name!, appears for the first 
time in Urartian history towards the end of the 8" century (with Rusa I), 
and is subsequently repeated twice. 


ARGISHTI I (786-764 BC) 


Now let us go back in time to look at an earlier stage of Urartian history 
as it relates to the accession of Argishti I in 786 BC. 

Urartian literary history begins in the mid-9" century BC with the reign 
of king Sarduri I, son of Lutipri. From his time we have so far located two 
inscriptions, written in Assyrian, in which he calls himself “great king, 
mighty king, king of the universe, king of the land of Nairi, king of kings 
(my emphasis), king without equal, amazing pastor, fearless in battle, king 
subduing the disobedient". Beyond these inscriptions, Sarduri I continues 
to remain an archaeological and historical enigma. The issue that intrigues 
me is that this king must have been powerful enough to have felt the right 
to adopt the highest of Assyrian titles. It is also notable that he appears in 
Assyrian records in the context of the campaigns of Shalmaneser III (858- 
824 BC) against him. Nevertheless, no other material traces of Sarduri or 
his kingdom have been found or recognized. 

The next two monarchs, Ishpuini and Menua, were in many ways the 
first true monarchs of the nascent Urartian kingdom. During their reigns 
the Urartian language was introduced; Urartian religious rites were written 
down; and a bilingual Assyrian/Urartian stela was erected in the vicinity 
of the newly-established Urartian cultic center of Musasir. Several inscrip- 
tions written during Ishpuini's reign mention the name of his son Menua. 
This has led some scholars to suggest their co-regency. It may be more 
plausible to propose that Menua's name was mentioned in an effort to 
guard his rights as crown prince and hence to insure an uninterrupted 
dynastic succession. After all, the events surrounding the establishment of 
the Tushpa dynasty must have been still fresh in Ishpuini's memory, and 
he may have had an understandable concern to protect his nascent dynas- 
tic line. In fact, Ishpuini went so far as to mention not only the name of his 


! Zimansky 1995, p. 105. 
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son Menua, but also that of his grandson Inushpua, son of Menua, in his 
royal inscriptions. 

After his succession Menua continued the tradition, started apparently 
by his father, of mentioning his son Inushpua in his royal inscriptions, thus 
identifying him as the legitimate heir to the throne. But the next monarch 
to assume power was not Inushpua. It was the famous Argishti I. Despite 
this apparent inconsistency, Argishti's legitimacy is rarely questioned by 
Urartian scholars. Though evidence for Argishti's questionable accession 
is not overwhelming, the very fact of the sudden disappearance of Inush- 
pua is at the least intriguing. 

One explanation of the events was offered by Veli Sevin in 1979?. He 
suggested that Inushpua, impatient to become king, rebelled against his 
father. His plans did not work out to his advantage, or only worked tem- 
porarily?. This hypothesis is based on somewhat tenuous evidence, but it 
illustrates the long-standing desire of some scholars to “crack the code” of 
the events preceding Argishti's rise to power. 

Unfortunately, we lack the luxury in an Urartian context of the poetic 
Hittite or Assyrian accounts of palace intrigues which at times remind one 
more of the Arabian Nights than royal records. Argishti was obviously one 
of Menua's sons, since he repeatedly calls himself in his inscriptions 
" Argishti, son of Menua". We may imagine a colorful scheme playing out 
in Urartian royal quarters: Argishti could have been the son of one of 
Menua's concubines, or perhaps Inushpua's envious younger brother who 
felt more worthy of the crown. For now, however, it must remain in the 
realm of fantasies. What seems more certain is that Argishti was not pro- 
moted to power by his father, and that he felt a need to prove himself wor- 
thy of the kingship. 

The word “usurper” sounds strong and demoralizing. However, history 
shows that the usurpation of power in a kingdom or an empire was more 
often than not a good thing. It often led to radical political and administra- 
tive reforms and required on the part of the usurper outstanding skills of 
wisdom and leadership. And as we shall see later, if Argishti was in fact a 
usurper, he was in very good company. 


? Sevin 1979 (1981), p. 9. 
3 Earlier in the same article the author suggested that Inushpua may have ruled Urartu 
for no more than a short time. 
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Argishti was the first Urartian monarch to have left us extensive records 
of his achievements, the so-called Horhor Annals, on the side of the Rock 
of Van. From these records we know that at the time of Argishti’s acces- 
sion, in 786 BC, many Urartian provinces rebelled. Thus his first years 
were occupied with quelling these insurrections. In these first entries 
Argishti calls himself, with relative modesty, “mighty king, great king, 
ruler of Tushpa city". Absent from this titulary is a very important com- 
ponent, namely, “king of the land of Biainili”, used by previous rulers. 
This may point to a reluctance on Argishti's part to call himself the ruler 
of the kingdom which was not yet at his disposition. Sure enough, as the 
Annals continue, and we learn about Argishti’s numerous military cam- 
paigns, victories and deportations, his titles expand to “Argishti, son of 
Menua, mighty king, great king, king of the country of Biainili, king of 
kings (my emphasis), ruler of Tushpa-city”. This modesty at the beginning 
of his reign then blossoming into a pompous display of power is reminis- 
cent of Darius the Great's small crown in the Behistun relief, carved when 
he was still struggling to maintain control over Persia, and the more 
extravagant crown that he wears in his later reliefs. 

To go back to Argishti, however, this latter variant of royal titles con- 
tains an interesting expression, “king of kings". So far as present evidence 
suggests, only Sarduri I before Argishti’s time used the title “king of 
kings". As we know, Argishti also called his son and heir Sarduri. Is it 
possible that by using Sarduri's titles as well as by perpetuating his name, 
Argishti tried to draw a connection between his family and the first Sar- 
duri, who had perhaps by that time obtained a somewhat semi-legendary 
quality as the founder of the dynasty? 

Later on, Argishti feels more secure about his hold over the country of 
Biaina, so much so that he states, "Through the might of god Haldi, at the 
order of god Haldi, when Haldi gave to Argishti, son of Menua, the King- 
dom, he sat on his father's throne" (UKN 127, A3; my emphasis). Schol- 
ars who prefer to downplay this statement point out that Argishti's son 
Sarduri used a similar expression in his inscription of Hazine Kapusi, and 
certainly he was not a usurper. However, let us read carefully what Sarduri 
says: “When the god Haldi gave me the Kingdom and I sat on my father's 
royal place... I destroyed..." so many chariots, horses, warriors, etc. 
(ОКМ 1556). Sarduri's inscription lacks a very important premise, “at the 
order of the god Haldi", which is not found in any other Urartian inscrip- 
tions of this kind. It seems that Argishti wanted to stress here that the 
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legitimacy of his rule was secured by the god Haldi himself, and not by 
mere humans (as would normally have been the case if the succession had 
been uninterrupted). 

Argishti was a remarkable historical figure. His determination to make 
changes and outperform his ancestors manifested itself in almost all 
aspects of Urartian life: in politics, administration, and art. He vastly 
stretched the borders of Urartu in all directions, built fortresses, deported 
hostages, and left an exceptional record of his actions. He even went so far 
as to place his bronze statue in the temple of Musasir. Apart from the 
statue of Rusa II in his chariot, this is the only statue of an Urartian king 
mentioned by Sargon in his *Letter to Assur". Sadly, it is probably the 
one so colorfully shown hacked into pieces on the lost relief from Sar- 
gon's palace. 

Argishti made sure that the message of his greatness was heard far and 
wide and recorded in history. Through his actions, as impressive as they 
seem to have been, he inadvertently revealed a certain pattern of behavior, 
which is reflected in the actions of many brilliant usurpers in history. I 
would like to direct your attention to the following table in which I com- 
pare Argishti's actions to those of three famous usurpers of the ancient 
Near East: 


ARGISHTI I SARGON SARGON II DARIUS 
OF AKKAD THE GREAT 
786-764 2296-2240 721-705 522-486 


1. unrest at accession 


l.unrest at accession 


1. unrest at accession 


1. unrest at accession 


2.came to power 


“at the order of Haldi” 


2.rule *decreed , 
by the gods" 
“anointed of Апи” 


2. “at the request of 


the citizens of Assur" 


2. *by the will of 
Ahura-Mazda" 


3. brilliant military 
feats 


3. brilliant military 
feats 


3. brilliant military 
feats 


3. brilliant military 
feats 


^ While we lack adequate information to characterize the full nature of royal art in the 
reigns of Ishpuini and Menua, it seems clear that the full-scale introduction of Urartian 
"royal art" took place at the time of Argishti I. Argishti's reign produced a rapid rise and 
proliferation of standardized “Urartian” motifs, illustrated especially by bronze objects. 
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4. left extensive 4. left extensive 4. left extensive 
records records records 
5. consolidated 5. consolidated 5. consolidated 5. consolidated 
power power power power 
6. founded a new 6. founded a new 6. founded a new 6. founded new 
administrative center capital (Agade) capital (Dur Sharrukin)| capitals (Susa and 
at Erebuni, nominally Persepolis) 


continuing to call himself 


»5 


“Ruler of Tushpa city 


7. restructured 7. restructured 7. restructured 7. restructured 
administration administration administration administration 
8. Res gestae displayed 8. Res gestae 8. Res gestae dis- 
conspicuously widely advertised — |played conspicuously 
(Rock of Van) (Letter to Assur) (Behistun) 
9. The most famous 9. The most famous 9.The most prominent | 9. The most famous 
monarch of Urartu* monarch of Akkad king of Neo-Assyria king of the 
Achaemenids 


*Calling the above-mentioned monarchs “most famous" is perhaps con- 
fusing and needs some elaboration. The uniting factor behind the “fame” 
of the rulers I have chosen for this illustration, and one of my criteria for 
the selection, is their frequent appearance in folk tales and legends. Com- 
pared to other prominent rulers, these individuals have ensured for them- 
selves a different type of immortality, that perpetuated by acquiring, 
whether deliberately or not, a certain “mythological” character. This fact 
seems less surprising when we consider the drive behind a usurper’s 
actions. It was rarely a drive for wealth, but always a hunger for power, an 
assurance that they could and would do better. 


5 The importance of Erebuni (Arinberd) may be illustrated by the fact that during the 
time of Rusa II, when the site was no longer in active use, much of the bronze armor of 
Argishti I and his son Sarduri II (which was conceivably a special sign of royal power 
— see Sevin 1979 (1981), p. 10, Piotrovskii 1962, p. 32) and other objects were moved 
to the new administrative center of Karmir Blur (see Van Loon 1966, p. 410 ff.). Even if 
Tushpa remained at the time a “historical” and ceremonial capital, it was no longer of 
prime political or administrative importance. 
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In sum, I have tried to show that the Urartian dynastic succession may 
not have been as smooth as is customarily supposed. Deviations from the 
normal pattern of succession most likely took place at the accessions of 
Argishti I and Rusa I. I have used analogies and even psychology to sup- 
port my suggestions. The only thing left to add is that one day I would like 
to come across a book entitled “The Psychological Profile of a Usurper”. 
It would be a most interesting read. 
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URARTÄISCHE ARCHITEKTUR IN DER ENTWICK- 
LUNGSGESCHICHTE DER ARCHITEKTUR IRANS 


BY 


Wolfram KLEISS 
(Berlin) 


Urartu hat, trotz seiner periphären Lage zum späteren achaemenidischen 
Grossreich, einen massgeblichen Einfluss auf die Architektur der folgen- 
den Perioden iranischer Kulturgeschichte gezeigt. 


Auf Grund seiner geographischen Lage im ostanatolischen und nordwe- 
stiranischen Hochland hat das Land im 9.-7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. eine spe- 
zifische Gebirgsarchitektur entwickelt und bautechnische Details — wie 
Gründungsarten für Steinmauern — von den hethitischen Gebieten Zen- 
tralanatoliens des 14.-13. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. übernommen und zu hoher 
Effizienz weiterentwickelt. Gemeint sind die Felsabtreppungen und Abar- 
beitungen, die eine sichere Gründung von Steinmauern wie Lehmziegel- 
mauern auf schroffen Felsgrund ermöglichen und eine erdbebensichere 
Grundlage für die Bauten gewährleisten. Diese Abtreppungen (Abb. 1) 
sind nur dort angelegt, wo der Verlauf einer Mauer geplant war (Kleiss, 
1979a, pp. 40-41, Abb. 40, Taf. 12, 1). An Hand der Begrenzung der 
Abtreppungen ist — auch wenn die Mauern nicht mehr bestehen — ihr 
ursprünglicher Verlauf klar erkennbar und einmessbar, wie bei den Fels- 
abtreppungen der Hauptstadtburg Toprakkale in Van oder im Bereich der 
Oberburg in Bastam/Azarbaidjan. Diese Gründungsmethode wird später 
von den am Bau von Persepolis beteiligten Bauhandwerkern zur Gründung 
der Terrassen- und der Festungsmauern von Persepolis (Abb. 1), nament- 
lich der Burg (Kleiss, 1971b, pp. 69-76) am Hang des Kuh-i Rahmat wei- 
tergeführt. Hierbei ist wohl an die auf den Völkerschaften-Reliefs abgebil- 
deten Armenier zu denken. Auf den in die Abtreppungen eingefügten 
Steinmauern, die nicht gemörtelt aber abgestuft sind, liegt bei urartäischen 
Bauten eine horizontale Kalk-Isolierschicht auf, die verhindern soll, dass 
Feuchtigkeit in die aufsetzenden Lehmziegelmauern aufsteigt. 
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Die urartäische Architektur steht in der Entwicklung der Baukunst des 
Vorderen Orients und wird natürlich von vorangegangenen Kulturperioden 
beeinflusst, etwa was die Ausprägung der Kasten- oder Raummauer- 
Systeme betrifft, zum Beispiel bei der in zwei Bauphasen durch Vorbau 
entstandenen Kastenmauer von Bolurabad (Kleiss & Kroll, 1975, pp. 15- 
25) nahe Bastam aus dem 3. Jahrtausend v. Chr. oder bei der Raummauer 
am Zendan-i Suleiman (Kleiss, 1971a) in West-Azarbaidjan aus dem 8.-7. 
Jahrhundert v. Chr., die schon bastionsartig vorspringende Räume in 
gleichmässigen Abständen zeigt. Die Bauten des mannäischen Heiligtums 
am Zendan-i Suleiman sind den natürlichen Geländegegebenheiten ange- 
passt und umziehen in etwa gleichbleibender Höhe den kegelförmigen 
Krater. Auch urartäische Burganlagen sind auf Bergkegeln unter Anpas- 
sung an die Geländegegebenheiten angelegt, wobei eine strategisch gün- 
stige Lage bevorzugt wird, mit weiter Übersicht über die Umgebung und 
Lage an Flüssen oder Quellbereichen. 


Grössere urartäische Festungen sind auf hoch aufragenden Bergrücken 
mit schroffen Felsabstürzen unter Ausnutzung des gesamten bebaubaren 
Terrains errichtet, wie Qal’eh Isma’il Agha (Kleiss, 1977b, pp. 64ff., Abb. 
15), südwestlich Urumiyeh. Die Anlage ist im 8. Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
begonnen worden, mit Stützterrassen ohne Rücksicht auf die natürlichen 
Gegebenheiten des Geländes, und ist im 7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. unter 
geschickter Ausnutzung des Geländes erweitert worden. Man kann bei den 
unterschiedlichen Befestigungs-Manieren von einer “alturartäischen” im 
9.-8. Jahrhundert und einer “neuurartäischen” Mauer im 7. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. sprechen (Abb. 2). 


Urartäische Siedlungen sind nach Möglichkeit auf natürlich geschütz- 
ten, steil abbrechenden Plateaus mit einer Abschnittbefestigung auf der 
Torseite angelegt, wie in Ducgagi bei Maku (Kleiss & Kroll, 1978, pp. 
36ff., Abb. 14). 


Am Ende eines im Schutz der Festung Bastam aus dem Fluss Ад Сау 
abgehenden urartäischen Bewässerungskanals ist im Gelände ein urartäi- 
sches Bewässerungssystem noch heute erkennbar, das durch eine kleine 
urartäische Burganlage bei Allahverdikand gesichert wird (Kleiss, 1977b, 
pp. 57ff., Abb. 6 & 7). 
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Als Beispiel “alturartäischer” Befestigungsweise wird der Plan von 
Aragac (Oganesjan 1958, p. 77ff.) in Armenien angeführt, mit grossen 
Bastionsanlagen und dazwischengelegten Risaliten, ohne auf die Gelände- 
gegebenheiten Rücksicht zu nehmen. Gleichfalls die Kernburg von Seqin- 
del (Kleiss & Kroll, 1980a, pp. 21ff., Abb. 3 & 8) in Nordwest-Iran, die 
als Überwachungsposten einer auf dem gegenüberliegenden Plateau gele- 
genen, eroberten, vorurartäischen Burg gegründet und in “neuurartäi- 
scher" Manier erweitert und ausgebaut wurde. 


Die bereits erwähnte kleinere Burg in Verbindung mit dem Bewässe- 
rungssystem von Allahverdikand zeigt einen rechteckigen Kernbau, um 
den sich im 7. Jahrhundert das Gelände ausnutzende Befestigungsringe 
legten. Ein urartäischer Rechteckbau, Tepe Dosoq (Kleiss & Kroll, 1979b, 
pp. 195ff., Abb. 17), in zwei Bauphasen im 8.-7. Jahrhundert errichtet, 
stellt am Pass zwischen Urumiyeh und Ushnaviyeh und weiter zum Keli- 
shin-Pass auf der iranisch-irakischen Grenze eine Pass- und Strassensta- 
tion dar — als früher Prototyp der spáteren Karavanserails. 

Musterbeispiele urartäischer Burgen, die die Gegebenheiten des Gelän- 
des perfekt ausnutzen, sind die Hauptstadtburg Vankalesi (Erzen, 1974, p. 
57) und das im Wesentlichen im 7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. errichtete Bastam 
/ RUSA-i-URU.TUR in Nordwest-Iran (Kleiss, 1979a, p. 15, Abb. 3; 
1988a, p. 15, Abb. 2). Letzteres ist in mehrere Befestigungsabschnitte und 
Funktionsbereiche, wie Ober-, Mittel- und Unterburg, Residenz, Tempel- 
bezirk, Arsenale und Stallungen unterteilt und durch Toranlagen mit einer 
unbefestigten Siedlung verbunden. 


Urartäische Mauersysteme entsprechen in der Anordnung der Bastions- 
oder Risalit-Vorsprünge den mesopotamischen Beispielen, zeigen vor- 
und rückspringende Türme im Mauerverlauf, Systeme von Kasten- oder 
Raummauern als Substruktionen und kompakte, allseitig gegliederte Basti- 
onsvorsprünge, die auch die Form von quadratischen Pfeilern bei Hallen- 
bauten annehmen können. Die Toranlagen variieren vom einfachen Mau- 
erdurchgang über die Flankierung durch massive, rechteckige Türme bis 
zur Form des Kammertores (Kleiss, 1976a, pp. 28-43). 

Urartäische Mauerfluchten zeigen in regelmässigen Abständen leicht 
vorspringende Risalite, die weniger zur Bestreichung der Courtinen geeig- 
net sind, als vielmehr eine konstruktive Verstärkung der Mauer darstellen 
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und ästhetische Wirkung der Maueransicht erreichen sollen. Die Aufgaben 
werden in der Entwicklung iranischer Architektur von den massigen 
Bastonsvorsprüngen achaemenidischer Festungspaläste, wie dem Tall-i 
Takht in Pasargadae übernommen (Kleiss, 1977a, Abb. 45; 1982, pp. 53- 
77). 


Die Terrasse ist ein wesentlicher Bestandteil urartäischer Architektur, 
wie etwa am Yukari Kale, der Tempelterrasse von Cavus-Tepe südlich 
von Van. Sie wird monumental ausgearbeitet in der achaemenidischen 
Palast-Terrasse von Persepolis (Kleiss 1988b, pp. 181-215). Und in der 
steinmetzmässigen Bearbeitung der Quader sind die Terrassenmauern von 
Cavus-Tepe in Steinschnitt und Oberflächenbehandlung Voläufer der 
Steinmetztechnik an den Terrassenbastionen von Persepolis. 


Als Zwischenglieder zwischen den urartäischen und den achaemenidi- 
schen Terrassenanlagen stehen medische Terrassenbastionen in Bisutun 
(Kleiss, 1996, pp. 21-28), im Bereich der medischen Festung am soge- 
nannten Partherhang oberhalb des Quellsees von Bisutun, neben dem Dar- 
ius-Relief. Die Risalitarchitektur wird in den medischen Bauten auf dem 
Nushidjan-Tepe (Matheson, 1980, pp. 126-132) weiterentwickelt und kün- 
digt entsprechende Bauformen der achaemenidischen Repräsentations- 
Architektur von Susa und Persepolis an. 


Da urartäische Burgen in der Regel auf Bergen errichtet sind, also auf 
relativ begrenztem Raum, kann allgemein mit einer Mehrgeschossigkeit 
gerechnet werden, wie sie auch dem urartäischen Bronzemodell von Topr- 
akkale im British Museum (Kleiss, 1982, Abb. 8) abzulesen ist, aber ver- 
einzelt auch in Grundrissen erkennbar ist, wie zum Beispiel eine viersei- 
tige Treppenanlage in Arinberd-Erebuni (Oganesjan, 1961, pp. 289ff). 
Erebuni zeigt auch im Gesamtplan einen entwickelten Grundriss einer 7 x 
6-schiffigen Halle, einer Architekturform, wie sie in der hethitischen 
Hauptstadtburg Büyük Kale in Bogazkóy auftritt und die in der urartäi- 
schen Architektur verschiedentlich umgestaltet wird. 


In Bastam wird eine solche Halle in einer jüngeren Bauphase dem Süd- 
tor vorgeschuht, mit der Funktion einer Stallung, wie mehrere weitere 
dreischiffige Hallen im Bereich von Rusa-i-URU.TUR (Bastam) mit glei- 
cher Funktion ausweisen (Kleiss, 1988a, p. 15, Abb. 2). Dreischiffige 
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Hallen haben aber vornehmlich repräsentative Funktion, etwa in Argishti- 
hinili in Armenien (Martirosjan, 1972, pp. 38ff.). 


In Altintepe (Kleiss, 1988b, Abb. 20) ist eine vierschiffige, langrecht- 
eckige Halle — sicher nicht zeitgleich — an den Tempelbezirk angebaut. 
Sie steht in der Architekturentwicklung vor den Formen der achaemenidi- 
schen Palasthallen in Pasargadae, die über die Paláste in der Ebene von 
Persepolis bei Naqsh-e Radjab Schritt für Schritt zu den quadratischen 
Apadana-Grundrissen auf der Terrasse von Persepolis und in Susa führt 
(Kleiss, 1980b, pp. 199-211). 


Während dreischiffige urartäische Hallen mit Repräsentations-Funk- 
tion, etwa in Adilcevaz (Kleiss, 1988b, pp. 181-215, Abb. 14 & 15) in der 
Türkei mit ihren massigen Pfeilern als Emporen-Anlagen um ein hohes 
Mittelschiff herum rekonstruiert werden, sind die achaemenidischen Apa- 
dana-Hallen ein durchgehend gleichhoher Raum auf hohen Säulen, deren 
Beeinflussung durch nicht-achaemenidische Kulturbereiche deutlich 
erkennbar ist. 


Markantestes Beispiel für die Entwicklung von urartäischer zur achae- 
menidischen Architektur ist der Tempelbau. Der urartäische Turmtempel 
(Kleiss, 1988b, pp. 181-215, Abb. 18), quadratisch, mit Eckrisaliten und 
wahrscheinlich einfachem Zeltdach mit Lanzenbekrönung, ist nach dem 
frühen Hinweis von David Stronach baugestaltend ein Vorläufer der achae- 
menidischen Turmbauten von Pasargadae und Naqsh-e Rustam (Mathe- 
son, 1980, Abb. 84). Auch die Blendnischen sowie das Gegenüberstellen 
heller und dunkelgrauer Steinsorten an den Türmen und an den achae- 
menidischen Palásten von Pasargadae und kleinerer Bauten in Iran gehen 
wohl auf urartäische Tradition zurück. 


Die Deutung des bekannten, aber leider verlorenen Musasir-Reliefs 
(Piotrovskii, 1967, p. 11, Fig. 2) des urartäischen Tempels als Flachbau 
mit Zeltdach und Lanzenbekrónung widerspricht dem Turmtempel und 
mag einem weiteren, regional bedingten Bautyp entsprechen. 


In den Bergregionen des Vorderen Orients hat sich eine beachtliche 
Wasserbaukunst entwickelt, sowohl zur Sicherung der Wasserzufuhr als 
auch zur Vermeidung temporärer Überschwemmungen. Die Urartäer 
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haben in ihren Hóhenburgen, wie in Qal'eh Haidari (Qal'eh Heydari) 
(Kleiss, 1976b, pp. 19-43, Abb. 7), vielfach natürlichen Felsrissen und 
— spalten folgend Treppentunnel zum Grundwasser oder zur Quelle 
führend ausgemeisselt — die Achaemeniden arbeiteten mit Auffang- 
kanälen und Zisternen, um den Wasservorrat zu gewährleisten. 


Urartäische Staudämme (Garbrecht, 1987, pp. 139-145) zur Sicherung 
der Wasserversorgung, etwa von der Hauptstadt Tuspa (Van), zeigen eine 
weitgehend erdbebensichere Konstruktion von wasserabweisenden Sand- 
und Lehmschichten, die von Stein-Trockenmauern eingefasst werden. In 
achaemenidischer Zeit ist zum Schutz von Pasargadae vor Überflutungen 
ein System von Wasserschutzdämmen entsprechender Konstruktion ent- 
wickelt und angelegt worden, das auch Schleusenanlagen zur Regulierung 
der Wassermengen beinhaltet. 


An einem Damm bei Didgan, nordóstlich von Pasargadae, ist ein 
Zufluss des Pulvar in einer Schlucht gesperrt worden. Am Fuss des heute 
grösstenteils fortgespülten Erddammes sind in Resten noch in situ auf 
einem erhaltenen Steinpflaster durch Metallklammern miteinander verbun- 
dene Stein-Kanäle mit Schleusen-Steinen sichtbar (Kleiss, 1992, pp. 131- 
145, Abb. 4). 


In dem relativ kurzen Zeitraum von Urartu über die Bauten der Meder 
bis zu den Achaemeniden ist auf dem Gebiet der Bautechnik eine deutli- 
che Entwicklung ablesbar, von Problemen der Baugründung, der Kon- 
struktion, der Gestaltung von Räumen und einzelnen Bauaufgaben, wie 
dem Tempel- und dem Wasserbau. In der Zeit der Achaemeniden ist dann 
zunehmend ein “westlicher” Einfluss auf Architekturformen, an der Sáu- 
lenordnung und an Bauten, wie dem Grab des Kyros, zu verzeichnen und 
das beeinflusste dann auch die folgenden Epochen iranischer Architektur- 
geschichte. 
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VAN UK.03 PERSEPOLIS 


Abb. 1: Felsabarbeitungen in Van und Persepolis 
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THE CHRONOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL BACK- 
GROUND OF IRON AGE SETTLEMENT IN SOUTHEAST- 
ERN IRAN AND THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN OF 
THE QANAT IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


BY 
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Introduction 


The Iranian Iron Age has been a focus of intense scholarly study for nearly 
a century. Excavations conducted in western, north-western and southern 
Iran have stimulated much debate concerning chronology, the effects of 
Assyrian and Urartian imperialism, and the impact of the Median and 
Achaemenid Empires. The focus on these areas of Iran derives largely 
from their connections with historically-attested imperial systems. South- 
eastern Iran, in contrast, has rarely been the focus of intense scholarly 
study. In this paper we wish to make some tentative suggestions concern- 
ing the chronology of Iron Age settlement in southeastern Iran based on 
new C14 data from the site of Tepe Yahya. In doing we will highlight the 
role of qanat technology and provide some regional data that suggests a 
different trajectory than has previously been argued for the origin and 
chronology of this irrigation system. 


Southeastern Iran and Tepe Yahya 


Southeastern Iran remains one of the least studied areas of Iron Age Iran. 
Early comments on the archaeology of this region can be found in Syke's 
trek through the area in 1910 (Sykes, 1902, pp. 442-443), in which the 
Bronze Age site of Khinaman was noted. Stein's typically extensive sur- 
veys noted Iron Age material from cairns at Fanuch and Damba Koh in 
Makran (Stein, 1937, pl. III) and a bronze socketed trilobate arrowhead 
that must be late Iron Age in date from the site of Bijnabad in the lower 
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Halil Rud (Stein, 1937, pl. X). Boucharlat (1989) has presented a re-analy- 
sis of some of this material in which he was able to contextualise these 
cairns within those more recently noted in areas of Fars and southern Iran. 
Caldwell’s excavations at Tal-i Iblis in the Bard Sir Valley in 1964 and 
1966 also revealed limited Iron Age occupation. A kiln in Area B was C14 
dated to sometime in the second half of the second millennium BC or later 
(Caldwell and Sarraf, 1967, pp. 273—274) while some incised sherds and 
an iron dagger that were tentatively identified as Achaemenid in date were 
found on the surface (Caldwell and Sarraf, 1967, fig 1; Caldwell, 1967, 
fig. 29). In the 1970's survey work by Williamson and Prickett revealed 
evidence for Iron Age occupation around Minab (Magee, 1995: Fig. 6.4) 
although it would seem that the bulk of this material dates to the Parthian 
and Sasanian periods (Priestman and Kennet, 2002; Kennet, 2003). The 
Iranian Center for Archaeological Research hoped to organize a six-year 
survey of this region beginning in the mid-1970's. The results of the first 
two seasons of survey (1976 and 1977) were published (Sajjadi, 1987). 
Although two Iron Age sites are noted (sites 97 and 107), there is very lit- 
tle material published from site 97 and nothing published from site 107. 


Against this meagre collection of data stands the excavations conducted 
at Tepe Yahya by Harvard University under Professor C.C. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky between 1967 and 1975 (Fig. 1). A complete analysis of the 
Iron Age material is now in press (Magee, 2004) and preliminary publica- 
tions of the Iron Age platforms have been made (Lamberg-Karlovksy and 
Magee, 1997). We refer the reader to the forthcoming monograph for more 
detailed analysis of the Iron Age material from Tepe Yahya and note here 
the main stratigraphic sequence. The earliest Iron. Age occupation is 
Period III which is marked by two stone and mudbrick, roughly square, 
buildings in the center of the mound. There is the possibility that a thick 
fortification wall surrounded these two buildings to form a citadel struc- 
ture. This re-occupation of the mound comes after an hiatus of uncertain 
length following the abandonment of the site after Period IVa. Period III is 
followed by a phase of occupation we have labelled *The Platform 
Period'. During this phase of occupation, two consecutive mudbrick plat- 
forms are constructed (Lamberg-Karlovksy and Magee, 1997). The func- 
tion of these is open to question but parallels can be made to the platform 
noted at Nad-i Ali in Seistan (Dales, 1977; Ghirshman, 1939). Such a 
comparison rests, however, on the Nad-i Ali chronology suggested by 
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Fig. 1. Map showing the location of Tepe Yahya. 


Dales (1977) and we should note that Besenval and Francfort (1994) have 
argued for a Bronze Age date for this monument on the basis of a ceramic 
jar found in the original excavations. Period II follows the Platform Period 
at Tepe Yahya. In this phase of occupation there are two sub-phases that 
were difficult to reconstruct from the excavation records. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that several mudbrick and stone constructed buildings were evident 
in this phase, some of which were clearly domestic in function; some con- 
taining storage vessels while others exhibiting evidence for industrial 
activities such as smelting. 


The Chronology of initial Iron Age settlement at Tepe Yahya 


In this paper, we are principally interested in the chronology of Period III 
at Tepe Yahya and how this may relate to broader processes of settlement 
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in southeastern Iran. The chronology of Period III and the length of the 
hiatus between it and Period IVa have been commented upon in several 
early publications. In initial publications, Period III at the site was 
assigned a chronology beginning around c. 1000 BC. By 1986 (Beale, 
1986), a re-analysis of the data suggested that this should be lowered to 
700 BC while Period IVa ended around 1400 BC (Beale, 1986, p. 11). For 
the most part, this chronology was based on C14 dates that had very wide 
errors with resultant wide calibrated ranges. As part of the re-analysis of 
this material (Magee, 2004), 5 new charcoal samples were obtained from 
the organic material stored at the Peabody Museum at Harvard University. 
Two samples were obtained from Period III, each in a good context related 
to the two buildings that dominated this phase. Their C14 ages and cali- 
brated ranges are seen in Table 1. 


Sample Provenience 14c Age 20 Range Contribution 
to 
Probabilities 


WK 10145 | Period Ш. A55 | 2568+63 840-410 BC 1.00 


WK 10146 | Period III. 2493+67 800-410 BC 1.00 
Burnt Hall 


Table 1. C14 dates from Period Ш Tepe Yahya. 


The fact that the calibrated ranges of these two samples is much larger 
than their C14 errors reflects the nature of the calibration curve for this 
period. Between c. 750 and 400 BC the curve is relatively flat (Fig. 2). 
Samples that fall into this period will have, therefore, elongated calendric 
ranges. In any case, as with any C14 date it is the upper limit of the sam- 
ple that is most important. On the basis of these two dates and the obser- 
vation that Period III does not witness extensive rebuilding or multiple 
phases of occupation, one can state confidently that Period III at Tepe 
Yahya was in existence after c. 840 BC or to round to the nearest century, 
after 800 BC. This date is also borne out by a Bayesian analysis of these 
samples and those from the Platform Period (Magee, 2004, Table 6). 
Bayesian analysis (Buck et al., 1991) is a powerful tool that permits the 
incorporation of other data into a probabilistic analysis. The Tepe Yahya 
stratigraphic sequence and our confidence in the position of the C14 
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Fig. 2. Calibration curve of the mid-first millennium BC. 


samples within that sequence, permitted us to re-analyse the calibrated 
ranges by incorporating stratigraphic information. This analysis suggests 
that Period III continued until c. 650 BC when the platforms were con- 
structed. 


The Tepe Yahya hiatus and settlement in adjoining regions 


If we accept an end date of Period IVA at Tepe Yahya of c. 1400 BC 
(Beale, 1986, p. 11), then a c. 600 year hiatus must be reckoned. When 
Tepe Yahya was excavated, there was little comparative data that facili- 
tated a contextualisation of this hiatus within broader settlement patterns 
in the Indo-Iranian borderlands and eastern Arabia. Since 1975, when the 
Tepe Yahya project ended, research has flourished in adjoining regions. 
Data from southeastern Arabia is particularly important in this regard. 
Extensive surveys and excavations have shown that few large settlements 
are known from c. 1600 BC until 1000 BC. Rather than assume that this 
is evidence of a depopulation of the region, researchers have turned their 
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attention to explaining this process in terms of new lifeways, the effects 
of shifts in foreign trade patterns, and decreased visibility of settlement as 
a result of economic extensification (Magee and Carter, 1999). Similar 
phenomena have been argued by Franke-Vogt (2001) in her analysis of 
settlement patterns in the southern Indus Valley and Baluchistan. Envi- 
ronmental factors are one possible cause of this process (below) but the 
collapse of states in the Indus Valley around the middle of the second 
millennium BC and a decline in trade with Mesopotamia may also have 
had an impact. 


Whatever the cause of this decreased visibility in prehistoric settle- 
ment, data from southeastern Arabia suggests that, at least in that 
region, adaptation to increasing aridification led to archaeologically-vis- 
ible rapid settlement growth throughout this region towards the end of 
the second millennium BC (Magee, 1999, 2003). For the first time in 
this region's prehistory, all major environmental zones are occupied 
including coastal settlements like Tell Abraq (Potts, 1990, 1991), desert 
settlements such as Muweilah (Magee, 2003), and numerous inland set- 
tlements (Boucharlat and Lombard, 1985; Yasin, 2002) (Fig. 3). At all 
of these sites, a uniform material culture comprising ceramics, steatite 
and bronze artefacts has been recovered and is labelled as ‘Iron Age II’. 
This was noted shortly after research began in this region but the exact 
chronology of it has remained unclear. C14 dates are available from 
sites throughout this region and these are instructive on the chronology 
and speed with which this occurred (Magee, 2003). The terminus post 
quem presented by many of these C14 dates is in agreement. It suggests 
that this process began sometime shortly after 1100 BC. With extensive 
survey and excavation, we are now in a position to state with confidence 
that qanat irrigation is concomitant of this settlement intensification 
(Magee, 1999). Qanat systems have been found in certain association 
with Iron Age II (c. 1000-600 BC) settlements in the al-Ain oasis 
(Yasin, 2002), Bida Bint Saud (Yasin, 2002) and al-Thuqaibah (Cor- 
doba, 2002, Cordoba this volume). As has been pointed out many times 
(eg. Yasin, 2002, Magee, 1999) the entire economic and settlement sys- 
tem which defines this period must be reliant on the use of qanat tech- 
nology as environmental conditions would not permit the level of inten- 
sive occupation which is evidenced from 1000 BC onwards in 
southeastern Arabia (Magee, 2003). 
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Fig. 3. Iron Age П settlements in southeastern Arabia mentioned in the text. 


This data challenges the accepted historical trajectory of qanat technol- 
ogy. It has remained axiomatic in archaeological and historical literature 
that qanat irrigation systems are first invented in Iran in the 8" century BC 
where they are seen by Sargon II in his campaign against ULHU (Lassge, 
1951; Costa, 1983; Goblot, 1979; Lightfoot, 2001, p. 215). According to 
this view, qanat technology is then transferred to Arabia and the rest of the 
Middle East during the period of the Achaemenid Empire (538-332 BC). 
This has remained an opinio communis (Goblot, 1979; Lightfoot, 2001) 
despite the complete absence of any supporting archaeological evidence! 
and a re-reading of the relevant inscription which demonstrates that qanats 


! We note here the important recent discoveries of a qanat system at Ayn Manawir in 
Egypt which might date to the Achaemenid period (Wuttmann et al., 2000). Of course the 
occurrence of one qanat system in a possible Achaemenid context does not prove that the 
Achaemenids spread the technology throughout the empire, as maintained by Lightfoot 
(2001) and others. 
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are not mentioned (Salvini, 2001). Even when reference has been made to 
the existence of pre-Achaemenid ganats outside of Iran, some scholars are 
unwilling to accept an autochthonous origin. Lightfoot, for example, 
writes “There may have been a few ganats in Oman predating the 
Achaemenid era (as early as 1200 BC) possibly introduced from the Iran- 
ian side of the Gulf as part of a normal process of contact and trade’ 
(Lightfoot 2001, p. 221). This statement is made despite the fact that there 
is no evidence for the use of qanat technology as early as 1200 BC any- 
where in Iran and no evidence is cited for the ‘normal process of contact 
and trade’. 


Ultimately, it is a reference in Polybius (X, 28) that is used to justify the 
view that this important hydraulic technology was spread to the ‘less 
developed’ areas of the Middle East by the Achaemenids. In this oft- 
quoted passage concerning a battle between Arsakes I and Seleukos II it is 
noted that the Achaemenids constructed water-catchment techniques that 
sound similar to the qanat (Briant, 2001) to permit their armies to cross the 
desert. Polybius does not state that the Achaemenids spread the technique 
itself and in any case one should default to suspicion, rather than accep- 
tance, of ancient texts that speak to issues both geographically and chrono- 
logically removed from their own context. It is worth noting that Aurel 
Stein, one of the first scholars to conduct systematic survey in southeast- 
ern Iran and who was aware of Polybius’ text noted that no ‘direct archae- 
ological evidence has, as far as I know, been advanced as yet for the deter- 
mination of a terminus post quem as regards the introduction of this 
characteristic feature into the agriculture of Iran’ (Stein, 1934a, p. 124). 
Stein's typically critical assessment of the textual sources appears to have 
eluded many recent scholars who have examined this issue?. 


The qanat in southeastern Iran 


Qanats are well-known in southeastern Iran and several were noted in the 
Soghun Valley heading in the direction of Tepe Yahya (Fig. 4). The exact 


? Curiously in Stein's Huxley Lecture, published in the same year as his account of his 
southern Persian journeys, Stein interprets Polybius' account as reinforcing a Persian ori- 
gin for the system (Stein, 1934b: p.196). 
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Fig. 4. The Soghun Valley (After Magee 2004: Fig. 3). 
Derived from Beale, 1986, Fig. 2.3. 


age of these systems is unknown but it has been noted that they are a very 
ancient feature of the Iranian landscape (Bastani-Parizy, 1972 cited in Mah- 
davi and Andersen, 1983, p. 135). Prickett’s surveys (1986) in the Soghun 
Valley and Shah Maran-Daulatabad basin have made an important contri- 
bution to the issue of the introduction of the qanat by noting shifts in settle- 
ment patterns during the first millennium BC. She noted that prehistoric 
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(ie. pre-Iron Age) settlement systems remain relatively static in their envi- 
ronmental location even if the number of settlements shifted: “The pattern 
of settlement restricted to the southwestern corner of the Soghun Valley 
persists through the prehistoric and protohistoric periods’ (Prickett, 1986, 
р. 222). She then goes on to state “А change in the mid- to late first-mil- 
lennium BC is almost certainly associated with the introduction of ganat 
irrigation systems. Broad expanses of potentially arable alluvial silt in the 
center of the valley remain unexploited prior to the first millennium BC’ 
(Prickett, 1986, p. 222). Although Prickett’s survey focussed almost exclu- 
sively on prehistoric settlement, she notes that five sites were reoccupied 
during the Iron Age in the Soghun Valley (Sites 1, 15, 15a, 22, 41) and 
four in the Shah-Maran Daulatabad basin (Sites R24, R34, R161, R216s) 
(Prickett, 1986, pp. 243-244). Exactly the same phenomenon had been 
noted in other areas of southeastern Iran by Stein (1934a). It must be 
emphasised that Prickett only examined those settlements that contained 
prehistoric occupation and one could envisage that more settlements dat- 
ing from the Iron Age and later remain to be located. 


Prickett's chronology for this settlement shift reflects the then state of 
knowledge about the qanat system and her understanding of Iron Age 
material as found at Tepe Yahya. It is very likely that her argument that 
qanats were introduced in the mid-first millennium BC is no more than an 
acceptance of the then commonly held, and erroneous, view that the 
Achaemenids introduced qanat technology, rather than a tested hypothesis. 
Indeed the argument that the Achaemenids introduced the system is stated 
as a fact in another paper within the volume containing Prickett's work 
(Meadow, 1986, p. 26). On the ground, such a view would have been inad- 
vertently reinforced by Prickett's inability to determine the difference 
between Period III and Period II ceramics from Tepe Yahya. The system- 
atic identification of /eitfossils for Periods II and III has only now been 
achieved through a re-analysis of the data and with comparisons to well- 
stratified material from excavations conducted in eastern Arabia and in 
south Asia after Prickett's surveys. We would argue, therefore, that it is 
possible, although it remains to be tested by new fieldwork, that Prickett's 


3 In his survey Williamson seems to have focussed on the Parthian period and later but 
some of these settlements did contain Iron Age occupation (Magee, 1995; Priestman, 
2002). 
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data actually highlights the impact of qanat technology as a major change 
in human-environmental relations coincident with the reoccupation of 
Tepe Yahya in Period III (c. 800 BC). 


Qanats in Iran, Arabia and elsewhere. Diffusion or Independent 
Invention? 


An c. 800BC date for a qanat-based settlement system at Tepe Yahya and 
environs, a full 200 years after the advent of qanat technology in south- 
eastern Arabia, might superficially lend support to an argument emphasis- 
ing qanat diffusion from southeastern Arabia to southeastern Iran. We 
return to this issue below, but acknowledge here that many pitfalls exist 
with any diffusionist argument. Qanat technology is primarily a response 
to increasing aridity and difficulties in obtaining groundwater. Evidence is 
mounting that the Middle East experienced increasing aridity during the 
late second and early first millennium BC. This is borne out by sediment 
analysis off the coast of Pakistan (Lückge et al., 2001) and terrestrial cores 
in Turkey (Matthews, 2002 and references therein). The use of the qanat 
might be seen, therefore, as an independent adaptive response to this envi- 
ronmental challenge. This view gains credibility when we consider recent 
evidence from al-Fezzan in the Libyan Sahara, a region that was unlikely 
to have been in contact with either Arabia or Iran until the end of the first 
millennium BC. In addition to the well-researched Garmantes civilisation 
dating to the mid-first millennium BC (Mattingly et al., 2001; 2000; 
1999), an earlier period of occupation is slowly becoming evident. 
Daniel's excavations at the citadel of Zincherga in 1960's revealed an 
agriculture system that botanical analysis suggested was reliant on qanats 
(there called Foggaras) (Daniels, 1970, 1989, pp. 56-57). At that time, the 
dating of this archaeological complex was unclear but recent C14 re-dat- 
ing of this site have pushed its chronology much earlier than hitherto 
thought. A date within the first quarter of the first millennium BC now 
seems possible for Zincherga and its agriculture base (Mattingly et al., 
2002: pp. 10-11) and it has been noted that this period was also one of 
increasing aridity in this region (Gremaschi, 2001). 


At the least, the new data from the Libyan Sahara puts to rest any sug- 
gestion of a connection between the Achaemenid Empire and the spread of 
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qanat technology. Independent invention of the technique seems to 
occurred at least in al-Fezzan. Independent invention is more difficult to 
argue for the appearance of qanats in southeastern Iran and southeastern 
Arabia. There is a great deal of evidence that independently points to con- 
nections between these two regions in the early first millennium BC. Com- 
positional analysis (Magee et al., 1996; Magee, 2004) of a fine painted red 
ware ceramic that is found in small quantities in southeastern Arabia dur- 
ing the Iron Age II period has tentatively pointed to a source in Iran. Fur- 
thermore, a steatite vessel (Lamberg-Karlovsky and Magee, 1997, Fig. 6) 
found in the Platform Period at Tepe Yahya is well-paralleled by hundreds 
of similar vessels produced in southeastern Arabia during the Iron Age II 
period (Lombard, 1982; Ziokowlski, 2001) and recent petrographic analy- 
sis has indicated possible trade in steatite vessels across the Straits of Hor- 
muz (Pozo and Cordoba, 2002). 


Given this evidence, and the approximate 200 year lag between the 
appearance of qanats in southeastern Arabia and southeastern Iran, one 
could incline towards the argument that the re-emergence of settlement in 
the latter region was a result of the adoption of qanat technology which 
had already been perfected in southeastern Arabia. This remains the most 
tentative of suggestions. Further fieldwork is called for as is tighter dating 
of archaeological assemblages and direct dating of irrigation systems on 
either side of the Straits of Hormuz. 


Concluding Remarks 


Data concerning the date and impact of qanat technology around Tepe 
Yahya, southeastern Arabia and al-Fezzan in Libya must be viewed in the 
light of a master narrative that has dominated arguments concerning tech- 
nological innovation in the ancient Near East for nearly a century. This 
narrative emphasises that technological innovations are invented by the 
centers of economic and political power and graciously diffused to their 
outlying peripheries. The data presented in this paper categorically refutes 
this narrative. This should be hardly surprising. Qanat technology is an 
adaptive technique that finds its raison d'étre in the arid, non-riverine con- 
ditions that prevail in that long sweep of deserts and oases that begins in 
eastern Arabia and culminates in the vast Sahara. It is to this region, rather 
than the well-watered riverine environments of Egypt and Mesopotamia or 
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the rain-fed environments of Assyria, Anatolia and Urartu, that we should 
look when examining innovative environmental technologies. Qanats are 
one such technique and their initial impact on human-environmental rela- 
tions is best examined in this arid belt. If, and at what time, it diffused to 
the more fertile areas of the ancient world will only be illuminated by 
future fieldwork and research. 
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THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF TEPE NUSH-I JAN 
AND THE END OF THE IRON AGE IH PERIOD IN 
WESTERN IRAN 


BY 
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In this paper I shall be dealing mainly with the material culture of Tepe 
Nush-i Jan, the important site about 60 km south of Hamadan excavated 
by Professor David Stronach in five seasons between 1967 and 1977. The 
principal occupation of Nush-i Jan was during the Iron III period, but 
exactly when that occupation started and when it finished are not yet 
securely established. Nush-i Jan is usually regarded as “Median”, what- 
ever that may mean exactly, alongside Godin Tepe, perhaps Baba Jan, and 
now Tepe Ozbaki, about 75 km north-west of Tehran, excavated by Dr 
Yousseff Majidzadeh. I shall not be comparing the material culture of 
Nush-i Jan specifically with these other sites, however, but looking at the 
material culture in a wider West Iranian context. Neither will I be looking 
at the pottery in great detail, but concentrating on the small finds. I should 
explain at the outset that when I originally offered this paper, I had 
expected that the volume of the final report dealing with the Median- 
period architecture and archaeology (but not the pottery) would be pub- 
lished by now, but there has unfortunately been a slight delay. In the 
meantime I have not read the manuscript, as it would obviously be unfair 
to the authors for me to have privileged access to the manuscript and then 
comment on it before publication. So any conclusions presented here are 
my own, and they may have to be revised when the volume is published. 

The most notable find at Nush-i Jan is the silver hoard packed in a 
bronze bowl that was discovered in the Fort in a corner of the ascending 
ramp (Room 24) (Bivar, 1971; Curtis, 1984, pp. 1-16). It had been hidden 
beneath an incomplete brick that had been placed on the floor. Stronach 
comments: “Such a hiding place could never have been chosen unless the 
fort had fallen out of use and we may assume that the brick itself was 
selected from the debris that had already begun to collect on the floor" 
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(Stronach, 1969, p. 15). Amongst the 231 silver items in the hoard were 
bar-ingots, scraps of silver, spiral rings, an earring, 2 finger-rings and a 
bracelet, and double-spiral pendants and quadruple-spiral beads. 

On the basis of numerous parallels from around the Ancient Near East 
I have argued that the double-spiral pendants and the quadruple-spiral 
beads must date from the late 3" to the early 2" millennium BC, in which 
case they would have been of considerable antiquity when they were hid- 
den at Nush-i Jan!. This is not particularly surprising, however, as what we 
have here is clearly a currency hoard, including pieces of silver gathered 
together and kept for their intrinsic value. The pendants and beads may 
have been found in a grave, or during digging in an ancient site. These 
items, then, can tell us nothing about the material culture of Nush-i Jan in 
the Iron III period. 

Next we have seal impressions from the "upper Median floor" of the 
western temple. The running spiral design (Curtis, 1984, no. 237, fig. 4) is 
probably of Egyptian origin and, as Roger Moorey points out, archaic 
Egyptian designs are found amongst the seals and seal impressions in 7 
century contexts at Nimrud (Moorey, 1986, p. 802). He compares the other 
design, possibly an animal's head (Curtis, 1984, no. 238, pl. XIL fig. 4), 
with Nimrud sealings or with seals engraved with Urartian hieroglyphs 
(ibid.). 

Of the other objects found in Iron III contexts at Nush-i Jan, many of 
them such as tools, weapons, beads and fibulae are of the type that can be 
found at many Near Eastern sites at this time and are not diagnostic of a 
particular culture. But some other finds demonstrate clear Assyrian con- 
nections. There is, for example, a bronze pendant of the Mesopotamian 
demon Pazuzu (Curtis, 1984, no. 296, pl. XIII). Then, there is a black 
stone stamp seal that shows a cow and calf with a star and four or five dots 
above (Curtis, 1984, no. 233, pl. XI, fig. 4). This is a popular scene in 
Assyria, and is closely paralleled on seals from Nimrud (e.g. Mallowan, 
1966, I, figs. 134/5, p. 241). A cylinder seal impression shows an archer 
shooting at a snake (Curtis, 1984, no. 236, pl. XI, fig. 4). It is related to a 
group of Late Assyrian faience seals with similar scenes, examples of 
which are known from Ashur, Khorsabad and Tell Halaf. A second stamp 


! Amongst examples found since then are quadruple spiral beads from Tell Brak 
(Oates, D. and J., and McDonald 2001, p. 245, fig. 266). 
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seal of faience and showing a boat with upturned prow and stern, a 
stylised tree and an offering-stand (Curtis, 1984, no. 234, pl. XI, fig. 4), is 
related to a group of Syro-Phoenician seals thought to show Isis in the 
solar barque. Although not Assyrian, this seal is certainly of a type that 
might have been current in the Assyrian Empire. 

There is no disputing the Assyrian or Assyrianising nature of some of 
these finds. In the publication of the small finds from Nush-i Jan, I sug- 
gested that they were “local copies of Assyrian originals” (Curtis, 1984, p. 
23). I was taken to task by Roger Moorey who in a review in Bibliotheca 
Orientalis pointed out that “they are (just) as likely to be imported origi- 
nals manufactured anywhere in the broad zone from the Euphrates to the 
Zagros foothills that fell under the Assyrian Empire for most of the sev- 
enth century B.C.” (Moorey, 1986, p. 802). This is of course quite true, 
but in either case, whether the objects are local imitations or whether they 
are imported, they are still testimony to Assyrian influence. I accept now 
that I was mistaken in agreeing with Peter Calmeyer that the Nush-i Jan 
Pazuzu head was one of the “rare examples of Median art” (Curtis, 1984, 
р. 34). Instead of saying “Median art”, I should have said “Median cul- 
ture”. There is clearly an element of Assyrian influence in Median mater- 
ial culture, combined with influences from other contemporary cultures 
such as Urartu and presumably with a significant indigenous element. 
Every society has a material culture, comprised of things that are manu- 
factured locally and things that are imported. For example, imported Chi- 
nese goods are now part of the material culture record of New York City. 
As we have said, there are undoubtedly some Assyrian elements in the 
material culture of the Medes. They may not be very significant, but they 
cannot be denied. It is certainly true that the objects we are speaking of are 
not examples of Median art — as pointed out by Muscarella (1987) we are 
not yet in a position to define this through lack of excavation evidence — 
but they are examples of Median material culture, simply by virtue of their 
being in circulation at this time. 

Of course, we should not be surprised by some evidence of Assyrian 
influence?. It is well-known that most of the Late Assyrian kings cam- 
paigned in the Zagros Mountains or other parts of Western Iran. These 


? I collected together evidence for Assyrian presence in Iran in a paper delivered at a 
conference in Baghdad in March 2002. It will be published in a forthcoming volume of 
Sumer. 
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campaigns in both the Iron II and Iron III periods are described in the 
inscriptions of various kings including Ashurnasirpal II, Shalmaneser III, 
Tiglath Pileser III, Sargon II and Assurbanipal. They are also illustrated on 
Assyrian reliefs, where for example Iranian fortresses are shown (Gunter, 
1982). From Iran there are both freestanding stelae and stelae carved on 
rock faces of the Iron III period dating from the reigns of Tiglath Pileser 
III, Sargon, and Ashurbanipal: (1) Shikaft-i Gulgul in Luristan; (ii) Tang-i 
Var in Kurdistan; (iii) from near Kangavar. 

The archaeological evidence for Assyrian influence in Iron Age II is 
mainly to be found at Hasanlu where amongst the 7000 objects found in 
the destruction level IVB there is said to have been much “Assyrian 
related material" (Dyson and Muscarella, 1989, pp. 3, 19-20). Most of the 
material remains unpublished, but amongst the published items, Assyrian 
or Assyrianising objects include a glazed wall-plaque, some six cylinder 
seals of Assyrian manufacture, and some Assyrian-style ivories. 

In the Iron II period at Tepe Giyan we have distinctive Assyrian-style 
door sockets in a building immediately above a settlement destroyed per- 
haps by the Assyrians. Then we have the site 8 km from Bukkan which 
Stefan Kroll informs us should be called Qalegi or Haidar Khan, where a 
fortified palace and an Aramaic inscription have been found together with 
many glazed tiles. Altogether there have been more than 100 tiles on the 
art market, painted in blue, black, brown, yellow, and white, some of them 
published by Ali Mousavi in 1994. The range of designs includes human- 
headed winged bulls, winged lions and winged horses, all with horns of 
divinity, kneeling human figures with wings, composite creatures, bulls, 
lions, ibexes, birds of prey, and floral motifs. The Assyrian influence here 
is unmistakeable, particularly with the human-headed winged figures, but 
there are sufficient differences to show these tiles were painted under 
Assyrian influence rather than by Assyrian artists. 

Then, allegedly from Ziwiyeh in Kurdistan is a bronze coffin of a type 
which 20 years ago I attempted to show was Assyrian probably dating 
from the late 8" century BC (Curtis, 1984a). These coffins have straight 
sides, rounded at one end and squared off at the other, a flat ledge-shaped 
rim, and a pair of handles at each end. There are examples from Nimrud, 
Ur and Zincirli. The Ziwiyeh coffin had incised vertical strips on the side 
and incised decoration around the rim showing a beardless Assyrian dig- 
nitary attended by officials and servants, and foreign tributaries wearing 
floppy hats, spotted robes and shoes with upturned toes. 
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There is another coffin of this type from Arjan near Behbehan, about 
which David Stronach has spoken at this conference. Assyrian influence 
can also be seen in the bronze stand with supporting figures wearing 
Assyrian dress and in the bronze bowl. 

To return to Nush-i Jan, what can be said about the dating of the site? I 
would like to consider this question without comparing the pottery with 
assemblages from other sites in Western Iran, largely because those 
assemblages are not well-dated in absolute terms and there is a risk of pro- 
ducing a circular argument that rests on shaky foundations. 

First, and most important, there is a radiocarbon date. A large piece of 
wood from the lower stone fill of Room 1 in the Central Temple, which 
David Stronach thinks might be part of a beam, has yielded a carbon 14 
date of 723 + 220 BC (Stronach, 1969, p. 16; Stronach and Roaf, 1978, p. 
10). On this basis we might hazard a guess that the temple was built 
around 700 BC. 

Next, we should look at the small objects from Nush-i Jan. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that at some stage the site ceased to fulfil 
its original function when the interior of the Central Temple was filled 
with shale and the South Court and much of the surrounding area (but not 
the Columned Hall) was filled with mud-bricks (Stronach, 1969, pp. 10- 
11; Roaf and Stronach, 1973, p. 137; Stronach and Roaf, 1978, pp. 1-3). 
Thereafter there was so-called squatter occupation, particularly in the 
Columned Hall, which to judge from the build-up of deposits went on for 
several generations, perhaps about 50 years. 

The objects that we have already discussed either come from contexts 
which could pre-date the formal abandonment of Nush-i Jan or from con- 
texts dating from around the time of the abandonment: - 


(1) The Pazuzu head comes from the top of the stone filling in Room 4. 

(ii) The stone stamp seal with cow and calf comes from Room 18 in the 
Fort, associated with the fallen floor. 

(iii) The seal impression with an archer shooting at a snake comes from the 
tunnel. 

(iv) The faience stamp seal with the boat was found on the original floor 
of the Columned Hall. 


All these objects, then, were in circulation at the time Nush-i Jan was 
abandoned. We have already indicated that such objects were current in 
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the 7^ century BC, and they may easily have continued in use for a while 
after that. 

The most difficult question with regard to Nush-i Jan is when it was 
abandoned, and how long the ‘squatter’ occupation lasted. We are assisted 
here by two objects of apparent Achaemenid date:- 


(1) A fragment of horse's cheekpiece in bone in the form of a horse's leg 
and hoof (Fig.1/3; Curtis, 1984, no. 431, fig. 15). Parallels in bronze 
may be noted from Persepolis (Schmidt, 1957, pls. 78/2, 79/7 = our 
Fig. 2/1; Muscarella, 1988, no. 324) and Deve Hüyük (Moorey, 1980, 
fig. 10/227 = our Fig. 2/2). On the Persepolis reliefs a number of 
horses wear cheekpieces of this type, both chariot horses (Pl. 1; 
Schmidt, 1953, pl. 52) and horses being brought by tributaries, espe- 
cially from northern regions (Pl. 2). This bone cheekpiece was found 
in the squatter deposits in the Columned Hall. The possible signifi- 


x TOIR 


Fig. 1. A castellated bronze pin, a glass eye-bead and a fragment of a horse’s bone 
cheekpiece from Nush-i Jan. From Curtis, 1984, figs. 7/298, 12/377, 15/431. 


3 For illustrations of cheekpieces of this type from Persepolis, Athens, Deve Hüyük, 
and in the Historical Museum at Kiev, see Ivantchik, 2001, fig. 86. 
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Fig. 2. Horsebits from Persepolis (1) апа Deve Hüyük (2). From Schmidt, 1957, pl. 79/7 
and Moorey, 1980, fig. 10/227. 


cance of this cheekpiece as an indication that the squatter levels at 
Nush-i Jan lasted into the Achaemenid period has also been recog- 
nised by Muscarella (1985, p. 729; 1988, p. 214). 

(2) A castellated bronze pin or kohl-stick (Fig.1/1; Curtis, 1984, no. 298, 
fig. 7) that has parallels in Achaemenid contexts (Fig. 3) at Pasargadae 
(Stronach, 1978, p. 182, fig. 91/13), Kamid el-Loz (Poppa, 1978, 
pls.7, Grab 7, 13-14; 13, Grab 18, 19; 25/7), Deve Hüyük (Moorey, 
1980, p. 8, fig. 16/397-8, 405-6), Al Mina (Woolley, 1938, fig. 25, 
MN 96), Tell Jigan in the Eski Mosul project (Ii and Kawamata, 1984- 
85, pl. 36/221, fig. 18/2), and Nimrud. At Nimrud three of these kohl 
sticks were found in a palace of Adad-nirari III in the north-west cor- 
ner of the outer town (PD 5). Two were recovered from topsoil, but 
one was found in a grave with two bronze fibulae and two ‘Late Baby- 
lonian’ seals^. The Nush-i Jan pin was found in a disturbed context 
just above the top of a wall in the Columned Hall. 


^ See my paper “The Achaemenid period in Northern Iraq’, delivered at a colloquium 
on ‘L’Archeologie de l'Empire Achéménide’, Paris, 21-22 November 2003. 
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Fig. 3. Castellated bronze pins from Pasargadae (1), Kamid el-Loz (2-3), Deve Hüyük 
(4-5) and Tell Jigan (6). From Stronach, 1978, fig. 91/13; Poppa, 1978, pls. 7/7/14, 
25/7; Moorey, 1980, fig. 16/398, 405; Ii and Kawamata, 1984-85, fig. 18/2. 


In addition, there is other material from Nush-i Jan that one might sus- 
pect is of Achaemenid date, including two glass eye-beads (Fig. 1/2; Cur- 
tis, 1984, nos. 377, 477 with commentaries)". 

It seems very likely, then, that the ‘squatter levels’ at Nush-i Jan con- 
tinued into the Achaemenid period. 

To consider what implications this might have for the end-dating of the 
main occupation at Nush-i Jan, we need to review the circumstances sur- 


? [n the original version of this paper I wondered whether a large faience button (Cur- 
tis, 1984, no. 373) might be Achaemenid in date, but parallels include an example from 
Khatunban in Luristan that is dated to the Iron II-III periods (Haerinck er al., 2004, pl. 
17/Kh. 87-22). 
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rounding the abandonment. As we have said, the Central Temple was 
filled with shale° and much of the surrounding area was packed with mud- 
bricks. Why this was done is not clear. Stronach and Roaf “favour the 
hypothesis that it was intended as a foundation or sub-structure for a new 
and more impressive building which was never built” (1978, p. 10)’. It 
seems to me that if this was the intention, then the building would have 
been knocked down to create a level platform. Rather, I would suggest, the 
temple was filled in for religious reasons. This project must have been 
enormously expensive and would have required considerable planning. 
The implications to my mind are that the temple was greatly venerated, but 
was no longer needed for the same kind of worship. Perhaps there was the 
introduction of new and slightly different religious practices at this time. 
The temple, then, was no longer to be used, but out of respect for its past 
history, it was to be safeguarded by filling it with clean shale. 

When did all this happen? The obvious moment would be when power 
was transferred from the Medes to the Persians in c. 550 BC, resulting 
almost certainly in the introduction of some slightly different religious 
practices. A possible scenario, then, is that the site was formally closed 
down in c. 550 BC, and squatter occupation lasted until c. 500 BC. Dis- 
tinctive Achaemenid ceramics would probably be later than this. 


6 When this paper was delivered, I suggested that the Central Temple might have been 
filled with shale dug from the tunnel in the Columned Hall, with the tunnel having been 
dug specifically for this purpose into the centre of what was perhaps considered to be a 
holy mound. However, David Stronach raised two objections to this theory, and both are 
cogent points. First, he pointed out that much more shale would have been needed to fill 
the temple than could have been obtained from the tunnel, and a rough calculation con- 
firms that this is indeed so. Secondly, he reminded us that the Temple was filled with 
shale from the south side, which would not have been the case if the shale had been 
brought from the tunnel. The purpose of the tunnel, then, remains obscure, as does the 
source of the shale used to fill the Temple. Roaf and Stronach commented in 1973 (p. 137) 
that the shale must have come “from the temple hill itself or from a neighbouring out- 
crop". Nevertheless, mention of the tunnel prompted an interesting discussion about its 
function and Stephan Kroll referred to comparable blind tunnels in Asia Minor (Hubertus 
von Gall, ‘Zu den kleinasiatischen Treppentunneln’, Archaeologischer Anzeiger, 1967, pp. 
504-527). Reference was also made to the tunnel system east of the Hall of 100 Columns 
at Persepolis (Schmidt, 1953, fig. 8 on p.285). 

7 Writing in the Encyclopaedia Iranica (under Great Britain XIV. British Institute of 
Persian Studies), David Stronach has also suggested that the filling and blocking may 
prove to be related to a rapid concentration of power in Hamadan following the overthrow 
of Assyria in 612 B.C. 
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Fig. 4. Bowls with and without ledge handles from Nush-i Jan. From Ruth Stronach, 
1978, figs. 6/9, 12; 7/1. 
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Fig. 5. Bowls from Khirbet Qasrij. From Curtis, 1989, fig. 28/81, 88, 94, 96. 
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I said that I wasn’t going to compare the Nush-i Jan pottery with that 
from other West Iranian sites, but I would like to make two observations 
about the pottery. As yet, a full study of the Nush-i Jan pottery has not yet 
appeared, but amongst the typical shapes are two-handled jars with an off- 
white or a reddish surface colour, jugs, and bowls with inturned rims, 
sometimes with a ledge handle. The largest collection of pottery comes 
from a fallen upper floor in Room 18 of the Fort, which it seems to me 
very probably dates from the abandonment of Nush-i Jan. Amongst the 
most distinctive forms are bowls with inturned rims and thickened lips, 
sometimes with a ledge handle but often without (Fig. 4). David Stronach 
himself has commented that this generic shape can be loosely compared 
with bowl-forms (Fig. 5) from the site of Khirbet Qasrij in the Eski Mosul 
Dam Salvage Project, excavated by a British Museum team in 1983-84 
(Curtis, 1989). This site is generally dated to the post-Assyrian period, i.e. 
600-550 BC. If this is correct, and the comparison is valid, it would lend 
support to pottery from the latest phase of the 'formal' occupation at 
Nush-i Jan being dated to the period 600-550 B.C. Now it might be argued 
that long-distance parallels of this kind are not appropriate, but I hardly 
need to remind you of the well-attested contacts between the Medes and 
the Assyrian heartland at this period. Nevertheless, such parallels must be 
treated with caution and can never be more than a general indicator. 

Another object with potential value for dating the sequences at Nush-i 
Jan is a painted pottery jar found in the tunnel leading from the Columned 
Hall (Pl. 3; Stronach and Roaf, 1978, pl. IVb). This tunnel was dug down 
into the bedrock of the mound for a distance of c. 20 m. Although it has 
steps it ends in a blank wall at the bottom, and the purpose of the tunnel 
remains obscure (ibid., p. 7). The jar was found near the bottom of the tun- 
nel and because the rim was missing and there were scorch marks around 
the neck it was thought to have been used as a lamp (ibid.: caption to pl. 
IVb). Now the tunnel seems to have been abandoned at about the time that 
the Central Temple and surrounding areas were closed down, and the 
entrance to the tunnel was sealed with mudbricks (ibid.: n. 21 on p. 7). 
Therefore, the jar should have been in use (at least as a lamp) at the end of 
the main period of occupation at Nush-i Jan and should predate the squat- 
ter occupation. The painted decoration on this small globular jar is dis- 
tinctive, consisting of two bands of ladder pattern around the neck from 
the lower of which hang painted triangles. Such a distinctive design ought 
to be easy to place, but I have not found an exact parallel. There are cer- 
tainly some similarities with the genre Luristan/kite ware of the 8 — 7% 
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centuries BC attested at sites such as Baba Jan (Goff, 1968, pl. IVb, figs. 
6-7, passim), Mauyilbak® (Stein, 1940, pl. ХУП), and Tappeh Nourabad 
(Sajjadi and Samani, 1999, pl. 18), particularly with the double ladder pat- 
tern motif, but the shape of the ‘kites’ with their cross-hatching is not quite 
the same as our triangles. There is one jar from Baba Jan which has trian- 
gles which are of the appropriate shape, but they are filled with vertical 
lines (Goff, 1968, fig. 6/2). The closest parallels to the Nush-i Jan jar, 
however, are two painted pottery vessels, a jar with horizontal handles and 
a jug, from the “groom’s kitchen” at Baba Jan (Goff, 1978, pl. IIIa), from 
level IIb. Stronach and Roaf (1978, p. 10) date level II at Baba Jan to the 
7% century BC. We should also take into account the ‘classic triangle 
ware' of Achaemenid date found at Hasanlu and elsewhere (Dyson, 1999, 
fig. 2, 12; Kroll, 2000, fig. 1/1). Again there are some similarities with the 
Nush-i Jan jar but the ladder patterns are missing and the pendant triangle 
shapes are generally cross-hatched or with linear decoration rather than 
being solidly filled in. For the moment, then, the closest associations of the 
Nush-i Jan jar seem to be in the 7" century BC, but we should remember 
it was being reused as a lamp and it could easily fit into an early 6% cen- 
tury BC context. 

The dates suggested, then, are 700-550 BC for the main occupation at 
Nush-i Jan, and 550-500 BC for the squatter period. The proposed dura- 
tion of 150 years for the main occupation is necessary to accommodate the 
various building phases which are attested at Nush-i Jan: (i) the two tem- 
ples; (ii) the Fort; (iii) the southern arches which form the southern edge 
of the South Court in front of the Central Temple; (iv) the Columned Hall; 
and (v) the western arches and the perimeter wall. 

Probably not everybody will agree with my dating of 700-550 for the 
so-called Median levels at Nush-i Jan, but it may not be a bad thing to re- 
examine these questions from time to time. With that I rest my case, and I 
look forward to your comments. 


® For Mauyilbak Tepe, see now Overlaet 2003, pp. 42-44 
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Pl. 1. Cheekpieces worn by chariot horses on the Apadana at Persepolis. 
Photo. by N. Tallis. 


PI. 2. Fragment of stone relief in the Persepolis Museum, 
probably from Palace H. Photo by N. Tallis. 
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Pl. 3. Pottery vessel found in the tunnel at Nush-i Jan. 
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THE SHAPE OF SHERDS: FUNCTION 
AND STYLE AT GODIN II 


BY 
Hilary GOPNIK 
(Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster) 


The site of Godin Tepe provides one of the few sources of evidence for the 
elusive Median state. Unfortunately, although the site was markedly rich 
in architectural detail, the small finds from Godin were virtually nonexis- 
tent, and the only good evidence we have for the occupational history of 
the site are the 3000-odd very fragmentary ceramic sherds that the occu- 
pants left behind in refuse piles. In the absence of reconstructable diag- 
nostic vessels or distinctive small finds these sherds must serve as the 
main source for the relative date and cultural history of the Iron Age occu- 
pation of Godin. In this paper I attempt to mine this unprepossessing data 
set to recover as much information as possible about the cultural patterns 
that led to their deposition in the garbage dumps of Godin II. 

The Iron Age occupation of Godin consists mainly of one large struc- 
ture perched on top of the then abandoned occupation mound (fig. 1). 
Measuring about 120 meters by 50 meters, this large building seemed to 
fulfill a function somewhere between a fort, a storehouse, and a palace for 
a local elite. The excavators called the building a “manor house” after a 
coinage by Clare Goff (1980, p. 125) in reference to the grand house at 
Baba Jan, but presumably in memory of the manor houses of the local elite 
back in England. Although the term is admittedly anachronistic, I retain its 
use both because it has now become a part of the Iranian archaeological 
tradition, and because it is somehow evocative of the sense of local power 
that the building seems to represent. Some time after the manor was aban- 
doned, apparently peacefully, some pastoralists built a small domestic 
structure in the ruins of the building. Because this was a secondary re-use 
of the building, the excavators called this the “squatter” occupation, and 
again I retain this term for the sake of continuity. 

The Godin manor house was subject to a number of renovations and 
additions over an extended period of time. What began as a well-fortified 
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columned hall eventually evolved into a substantial residence complete with 
a very large kitchen and multiple storerooms. The defensive nature of the 
site also appears to have diminished through time, as the accumulation of 
debris outside the northern wall blocked the accessibility of arrowslots. 
Unfortunately, although these successive rebuildings and additions can 
clearly be traced from architectural evidence, no discrete artifactual material 
was recovered that would allow us to distinguish the various phases strati- 
graphically. The inhabitants of Godin II were for the most part good house- 
keepers, probably dumping their garbage over the high precipice on the edge 
of the tell, so that for most of the occupation of the manor house, there was 
almost no accumulation of refuse in or around the building that would have 
caused the creation of stratigraphically distinct occupation levels. 

The only discrete source for artifactual material from the earlier phase 
of the Godin manor house derives from a series of test trenches dug along 
the southern exterior wall of rooms 36 and 37, which appear to have been 
the last additions to the architecture of the building. These small excava- 
tion units extended below the wall foundations and isolated a series of sur- 
faces of what must have been an exterior courtyard area. Unfortunately, 
the significance of this material was not understood at the time of excava- 
tion, and all of the sherds from the test trenches were labeled as a unit 
without any stratigraphic designation. It is nonetheless possible to distin- 
guish this material from that at the rest of the site. A statistical analysis of 
the actual size of sherds at the site found that the ceramic sherds from 
these deposits, estimated from the preserved circumference of the sherd, 
were significantly smaller than those in any other excavation unit at the 
site, suggesting that the depositional processes that formed them were in 
some way unique. Although there are a number of possible explanations 
for the differential preservation of smaller sherds in the archaeological 
record (Bradley and Fulford, 1980), the most likely scenario in this case is 
that these sherds were trampled into the dirt surface of an exterior court- 
yard that was kept clear of larger refuse by periodic sweeping (Gifford- 
Gonzales et al., 1985). This pattern would be consistent with the occupa- 
tion of the manor house in its prime, when the exterior courtyard would 
have witnessed the bustle of activity associated with the periodic feasts 
and collection of produce by the regional leader who lived there. 

In the final days of the manor's occupation, the upkeep of the building 
apparently declined considerably, and a few large garbage heaps were 
allowed to accumulate in the back reaches of the magazines, which were 
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Fig. 2. Functional Types by Phase 
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presumably less heavily used at this time. The largest of these deposits 
(194 rim sherds) was found piled up at the farthest eastern end of the north 
magazine corridor (room 26) and spilling into the backmost magazine 
(room 24). The average size and preservation of these sherds was higher 
than in other lots at the site, although no complete vessels were recovered. 
The matrix in which these sherds were found was described as "heavily 
organic" and contained a large quantity of bone. A greenish organic 
deposit was said to have covered many of the sherds, and, indeed, even 
after washing and many years of storage this deposit could be detected on 
some sherds. The excavators originally hypothesized that this area had 
been used as a latrine and the sherds as “toilet paper", but the large size 
of the sherds and the quantity of bone suggest instead that this was a typ- 
ical kitchen midden. 

A second sizable deposit of sherds (166 rim sherds) was found in tower 
34 and spilling into room 27, in the back reaches of the southern maga- 
zines. Unlike the north magazine dump, this ceramic lot contained the 
widest range of sizes of sherds of any lot at Godin, only a small amount of 
bone, and a lot matrix described as a “loose ashy wash." This deposit also 
contained the largest concentration of fine wares found at Godin (25% of 
sherds from this area). The depositional processes that created this deposit 
were clearly different than those that led to the accumulation of the north 
magazine dump. Given the large percentage of fine wares in this lot, it is 
possible that this collection of sherds constitutes the remains of the clean- 
up of the feasting that was undoubtedly one of the important activities to 
take place in the manor house. It is the pottery found in these two refuse 
deposits that forms the bulk of the artifactual remains of the manor period 
at Godin. Almost all of this material must date to the final stages of the 
manor's occupation. 

After the apparently peaceful abandonment of the manor, and the prob- 
able removal of valuable wooden columns and roof beams, enough time 
elapsed to allow the upper portion of some walls to cave in, before some 
pastoralist/agriculturalists decided to take advantage of the substantial sur- 
viving wall stubs to build a small domestic structure within the smaller 
columned hall of the manor (room 6). The squatter floors and walls were 
clearly above roof and wall collapse from the manor itself, and it was 
therefore possible to stratigraphically isolate material belonging to this 
later occupation. The largest collection of pottery sherds from this period, 
however, does not derive from the squatter structure itself but rather from 
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a large garbage dump that accumulated over the roof collapse of neigh- 
boring room 45. This deposit was the source of the largest single ceramic 
assemblage from Godin II (some 500 sherds), and most of the sherds pub- 
lished in the first two Godin reports (Young, 1969; Young and Levine, 
1974) were found either here or in the magazine dumps. 

It is possible, then, to isolate three chronologically distinct assemblages 
of Godin II pottery, belonging to the earlier occupation of the manor, the 
last occupation of the manor, and the squatter periods respectively. The 
nature of these assemblages means that we have virtually no complete ves- 
sels from Godin, and this analysis relies instead on the 2,183 rim sherds 
that the occupants of the site discarded in their rubbish heaps. 

A stylistic analysis of these ceramics, based primarily on the shape of 
the vessel rim, found that this chronological distinction was reflected in 
the distribution of vessel types amongst these phases. While most types 
were found in all three phases, the proportion of types differed signifi- 
cantly from phase to phase, and several types occurred in only one phase. 
A multi-dimensional scaling of the distribution of these types confirmed 
the stylistic distinction between the larger manor and squatter lots (Gop- 
nik, 2000). 

As I have discussed in greater detail elsewhere (Gopnik, 2003), and 
review only briefly here, comparing these assemblages with those from 
other Iron III sites revealed a consistent pattern of association that helps 
refine the comparative chronology of Iron III Iran. The distribution of type 
parallels to Godin II indicates that the Iron III period can be divided into 
at least four identifiable ceramic horizons. The earliest Iron III ceramic 
assemblage is found at Baba Jan II (Goff, 1969; 1970; 1977; 1978) in 
association with the Iron II Genre Luristan ware, and at Nush-i Jan (D. 
Stronach, 1969; Stronach & Roaf, 1978; Curtis, 1984), possibly repre- 
senting this site's primary occupation. This ceramic phase probably dates 
to the last half of the 8th century. This is followed by a ceramic horizon 
found in small quantity in lots that accumulated outside the Godin II 
manor walls and that probably derive from the primary period of that 
building's occupation. This style horizon, represented at Godin primarily 
by uncarinated, simple or incurved-rim bowls, is best represented at the 
site of Nush-i Jan (R. Stronach, 1978) where the majority of the ceramics, 
presumably deposited by the last inhabitants of the special purpose build- 
ings and the short squatter occupation that followed, belong to this phase, 
which should therefore date to the mid- to late 7th or early 6th centuries. 
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The next ceramic horizon is best represented by the assemblage used by 
the last inhabitants of the Godin manor. It is characterized by a large vari- 
ety of carinated bowls in a range of sizes, as well as rolled-rim and flaring- 
rim jars. Many of these forms are also found at Nush-i Jan, although most 
parallels appear only as rare types at that site. The date of this ceramic 
phase can probably be placed in the late 7th to early 6th century. Finally, 
the assemblages from the squatter period at Godin, Baba Jan I (Goff, 
1985), and Jameh Shuran IIb (Levine, 1985; 1987), form a fourth ceramic 
horizon characterized by the introduction of distinctive jar forms and some 
bowl forms that were to remain in use through the mid- to late 
Achaemenid period. These assemblages can be provisionally dated to the 
mid-6th to early 5th centuries. 

This typological analysis essentially grouped all of the material that 
could be assigned to each of the three phases at Godin and treated the 
resulting ceramic assemblages as if they reflected equivalent stylistic phe- 
nomena. It then used key index fossil types to correlate relevant sites. 
While this is a valid and necessary first step in understanding the cultural 
processes of the Iron Age in western Iran, and one that allowed for the cre- 
ation of a new chronological framework for the Iron III period in Iran, it is 
clear that at least at Godin, changes in the distribution of stylistic types in 
ceramics must reflect more than this chronological shift. In the past twenty 
years ethnoarchaeologically-based studies of the distribution and meaning 
of stylistic patterns have revealed that contrary to some earlier assump- 
tions, the relationship between style, function, and ethnic-cultural identity 
is both complex and variable. While stylistic variation can sometimes be 
closely tied to active signaling of ethnic identity (Hodder, 1982; Longacre, 
1991), it can also be the product of conservative craft traditions (Graves, 
1985; 1991; 1994), local and regional exchange (Hodder, 1982), and tech- 
nological innovation (Lemonier, 1986). To make matters worse, and again 
contrary to earlier expectations, it appears to be very difficult to predict 
which variables will most accurately reflect these different phenomena 
(Dietler and Herbich, 1989; Sterner, 1989; Longacre, 1991). What is 
more, within a single cultural group, different ceramic types can partici- 
pate in the stylistic system in different ways (Hodder, 1982). In archaeo- 
logical contexts this cultural complexity is compounded by depositional 
processes that further distort the former cultural distribution of stylistic 
types. The following analysis attempts to break down some of this com- 
plexity in the Godin II data by dissecting the ceramics into broad func- 
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tional types and correlating stylistic variability with these types in the 
three phases at Godin. In this way, we can begin to understand patterns of 
variation that might offer insights into the nature of the shift from Median 
to Achaemenid Iran. 

It is clear that Godin underwent a profound shift in the nature of its 
occupation from the manor to the squatter periods as the receptions, feast- 
ing and storage of foodstuffs that presumably occurred in the grand manor 
house of the local elite gave way to the purely domestic concerns of local 
pastoralists. One would expect that such a dramatic change would be 
reflected in the distribution of pottery types, and on the whole this is borne 
out by the Godin data. A grouping of the ceramics from Godin into broad 
functional types (bowl, cooking pots, and jars) for each of the phases at the 
site reveals a significant association between phase and functional types 
(fig. 2). Manor lots have a larger proportion of bowls to jars and far fewer 
cooking pots than squatter lots. This pattern seems to make sense if we 
imagine that the elaborate meals served in the manor house might have 
involved a greater degree of formal service and tableware than would have 
been used by the later occupants of the site. There is a caveat to this neat 
fit however. 

As discussed above, the various ceramic deposits at Godin do not rep- 
resent equivalent disposal patterns. Some lots are the result of the long- 
term accumulation of refuse, while others were formed by a limited num- 
ber of dumping episodes, and still others from deliberate filling activities. 
These variable depositional processes can seriously alter the numbers of 
sherds of functional types found in a given lot. The primary reason for this 
disparity is that different vessel types break at different rates while in use, 
and therefore they do not get deposited in the archaeological record in the 
same proportions as they are used in an active living environment. Food- 
serving vessels that are carried and washed, for instance, tend to break 
much more frequently than long-term storage vessels in a storeroom. 
Cooking pots, subject to heat alteration and constant manipulation, often 
survive intact for only a few weeks. This means that, although at any one 
point in time in a habitation site a specific proportion of serving, cooking, 
and storage vessels will be in use, a garbage dump is likely to contain a 
much higher proportion of serving and cooking vessels than larger storage 
jars. A living floor, on the other hand, is more likely to contain a propor- 
tion of functional classes representative of the proportion actually used at 
the site. One study showed that this effect could be very marked, with liv- 
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ing floors from one site containing a ratio of bowls to jars of 1.16:1 while 
surface dumps from the same site had a proportion of 3.29:1 (Mont- 
gomery and Reid, 1990). 

A secondary source of distortion is created by depositional processes 
because breakage rates are not consistent from type to type. A large bowl, 
for instance, is likely to break into many more rim fragments in deposits 
where preservation is low (a garbage dump for instance) than is a narrow 
necked storage jar. One way to overcome this difficulty is to use the 
degree of preservation of the rim of each category to estimate the total 
presence of that type within each unit. This estimate, which Orton and 
Tyers (1992) have dubbed e.v.e's (estimated vessel equivalents) allows for 
more accurate comparison between lots with variable breakage rates 
because a vessel broken into many pieces will contribute the same weight 
to a proportion as will a whole vessel. Unfortunately, because this creates 
a transformed data set instead of absolute counts, it is not possible to apply 
chi-square tests to these tabulations. The use of e.v.e's. instead of absolute 
counts to estimate proportions of functional types between deposits at 
Godin results in an overall decrease in the proportion of bowls which, 
because they break into more pieces, are proportionally overrepresented 
when counts alone are used. Since preservation is uniformly low in all 
excavation units at Godin, however, this effect is consistent across the site 
and adds little additional information to relative type distributions, and the 
statistically amenable counts are therefore used here instead. 

A cross tabulation of functional types by excavation unit at Godin indi- 
cates that there is a significant association in the proportion of types 
between ceramic lots within phases at Godin, as well as between phases 
(Pearson's chi square p=.01). This can be seen graphically in a breakdown 
of manor lots into their component groups (fig. 3). Although both of these 
sherd collections are essentially rubbish heaps, the south magazine deposit 
may have been the result of a limited number of cleaning episodes after a 
large meal, as it included a large proportion of bowls and the largest num- 
ber of fine ware sherds found at the site. The north magazine dump, how- 
ever, apparently accumulated over a period of time and bore the remains 
of typical organic kitchen garbage (a lot of bone and ash in an apparent 
organic matrix). It is probable, therefore, that this deposit is more directly 
comparable to the large refuse heap that the squatters allowed to pile up in 
the vacant lot beside their dwelling. While the proportion of jars to bowls 
is, in fact, closer to the squatter distribution, even this north magazine 
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dump included a much lower percentage of cooking pots than is found in 
the squatter period, as did every other large manor lot. It would seem 
therefore that the overall proportion of bowls to jars is too variable to per- 
mit conclusions about inter-phase distribution whereas the relatively high 
proportion of cooking pots in the squatter period is a more reliable reflec- 
tion of differential activities in the two phases. This must reflect a change 
in the cooking activities at the site, presumably involving the shift from 
the communal large-scale feasting of the elite manor house to the more 
mundane family meals of the squatters. 

The comparative similarity of the functional ceramic distributions 
between the manor and squatter phases at Godin probably in part reflects 
the relatively low status of ceramics in the material culture of Iron Age 
Iran. There is no doubt that the inhabitants of the manor house must have 
held a relatively high position in Median society but, since the building 
was thoroughly cleaned out before it was abandoned, there are virtually no 
material remains of what must have been the comparative wealth of the 
elite who lived there. Metal vessels would have been an important part of 
the tableware of the inhabitants of the manor in its prime, but all that is left 
to us in the way of specialized food service are the broken bits of fine ware 
ceramic that were discarded in the building's back rooms. These fine ware 
vessels, sometimes produced in forms that directly imitate their more pres- 
tigious metal counterparts, are one of the more distinctive features of the 
Iron III ceramic corpus. Not surprisingly, fine ware is found in greater pro- 
portions in the manor phase than in the squatter phase at Godin (fig. 4) 
and, like cooking pots, this distribution is consistent across deposits. The 
largest concentration of fine ware sherds (2596 of sherds in the deposit) is 
found in the special purpose dump in tower 34 of the south magazines, but 
even the kitchen refuse heap in the north magazine corridor contained 
many more fine ware sherds (13%) than any of the squatter deposits. The 
presence of any fine ware at all in the squatter phase, however, is probably 
indicative of its relatively low value in the material culture hierarchy. 

If the domestic activities involving the use of ceramics (eating, drink- 
ing, cooking, storing and transporting food) involved a similar proportion 
of basic functional types in both phases, a closer look at the distribution of 
bowl types at Godin reveals a more complex picture. Although the overall 
distribution of bowl sizes, as estimated from the recoverable bowl rim 
diameters, at the site as a whole does not indicate that there were clear dis- 
crete bowl size categories, if the bowls are divided by phase, a histogram 
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Fig. 6. Median and Ranges of Bowl Diameters by Type. 


of bowl diameters (fig. 5) shows that in the manor period there is a more 
or less continuous distribution of bowl rims from 10-35 cm and then a 
small tail at the end of this with larger bowl forms. The inhabitants of the 
simple domestic occupation of the later period, however, were clearly 
using two distinct categories of bowls, the one ranging between 10-30 cm, 
and the other between 30-60 cm. The mean size of bowl diameters is 
therefore significantly higher in the squatter period. 

As discussed above, ethnoarchaeological explorations of material cul- 
ture styles have suggested that function and style are not necessarily sepa- 
rable phenomena. The data from Godin indicate that there is indeed a com- 
plex relationship between the function of bowls as reflected in their size 
and the ostensibly stylistic component reflected by the shape of the bowl 
rims. The rim-shape typology of vessel rims discussed above, which was 
created primarily to compare the stylistic evolution of ceramic forms 
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between phases at Godin and to compare these phases to other sites, did 
not use the diameter of a vessel as a variable in the creation of its types in 
order specifically to avoid a functional bias. Subsequent analysis revealed, 
however, that certain rim forms occurred in a very restricted range of ves- 
sel sizes, whereas others could be used in the manufacture of a much 
wider range of diameters. Surprisingly, it also became apparent that this 
correlation of rim type to size was different in the squatter and late manor 
phases at Godin. In the squatter phase both bowl and jar rim types tended 
to be made in a more restricted range of sizes than did rim types in the late 
manor phase. This is most clearly seen in the diameter ranges of bowl 
types in the two phases (fig. 6). 
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In the squatter period, the large bowls (diameters between 30-60 cm) 
were made with distinct rim forms that were not used on smaller vessels. 
In the manor period however, although these exclusively large bowl types 
were found in small quantities as well, more than a third of the larger 
bowls were made with the same wares and rim types as the small bowls, 
with which they formed a more or less continuous distribution, such that 
the ranges of the manor small bowls overlap with the squatter large bowls. 
In fact, the mean diameter of bowls made with these small bowl rim-types, 
is actually larger in the manor phase than in the squatter phase. 
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In general, one characteristic of the manor assemblage is the large num- 
ber and variety of these small bowl types. In spite of the relative diversity 
of these types, however, a simple rounded rim type, here labeled type 81, 
dominates the assemblage, constituting 17% of all small bowl type sherds 
in the manor phase. In spite of its simplicity, this rim-type is very rare in 
the squatter phase. Its counterpart in the squatter phase is type 92, which 
makes up some 22% of all small bowl sherds. Again, this type is virtually 
absent in the manor phase (fig. 7). 

The late manor bowl type 81 is a simple rounded rim bowl that 
appears in a wide variety of sizes and that often bears a horizontal han- 
dle. It is found at a wide range of other Iron Age sites (Goff, 1985, fig. 
2, pp. 19-21; Miroschedji, 1987, fig.7:16, Stronach, 1978, fig. 110: 6-9). 
The squatter bowl type 92 is an everted-rim bowl, in a few better-pre- 
served examples bearing a flat base, and often with distinct wheel marks 
on the exterior of the vessel, and a smoothed interior. A very similar 
morphological type, albeit in different wares and often with a glazed fin- 
ish, is the dominant bowl type in Achaemenid Susa (Miroschedji, 1987, 
fig. 8:5-7). 

Although this virtual replacement of one bowl-rim type with another in 
the two phases at the site would appear to be a straightforward stylistic 
shift through time, the diameter ranges of these two forms indicate that 
this pattern is created by a more complex phenomenon (fig. 6). Type 92, 
the everted-rim bowl of the squatter period, is made in only a very 
restricted range of diameters while the round-rim bowl type 81 of the late 
manor period came in a large range of sizes. Clearly this dramatic shift in 
the degree of standardization of the most common bowl form in the two 
periods must reflect a change in the cultural patterning that led to the pro- 
duction, fabrication and use of these ceramics. 

Part of the distinction between the two types is found in the ware used 
to produce them. About 20% of the late manor round-rim bowls were 
manufactured in fine ware whereas no squatter type 92 everted-rim bowls 
are found in this ware. Although, as discussed above, fine wares are much 
more common in the manor phase as a whole, probably because of their 
use in feasting activities, the distribution of types of fine ware vessels 
(fig. 8), suggests that the shift is not only a matter of a change in the 
wealth at the site, but that the types themselves are significantly different. 
In the manor phase the simple round-rim bowls (type 81) were by far the 
most common type of fine ware vessel. This type virtually disappears in 
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the squatter period, and the fine carinated bowl (type 84) that is a hallmark 
of the Achaemenid period becomes the most common fine ware. 

It is clear that the profound functional shift at Godin between the manor 
and squatter occupations was responsible for a great deal of the variation 
found in the ceramics from the site. At the same time however there are 
certain patterns that are not easily explained solely by this phenomenon. 
While the proliferation of cooking pots in the squatter phase seems to 
reflect an increase in the energy expended in purely domestic activities 
and a decrease in the need for serving and storage utensils (bowls and 
jars), the advent of distinctive large-bowl types in large quantities is more 
difficult to account for. While it is possible that these bowls were in some 
way associated with pastoralist or farming activity that were not carried 
out by the occupants of the manor, it seems more likely that they were 
involved in food preparation, and that their adoption was in some way 
involved in a shift in patterns of consumption or service. I would suggest 
that in the manor phase bowls in the larger range of the small bowl forms, 
which could reach up to 40 cm in diameter, were used for food service and 
were thus culturally strongly tied to the smaller versions of the same types 
that were used for individual consumption during the same episodes of 
entertainment. Given the nature of the elite display that seems to be an 
inherent part of the Godin manor, it is not surprising that the ceramics 
used in the very visible serving of meals would involve a visibly consis- 
tent set of types that must in part have defined the nature of the meal as a 
host's offering. The distinct large bowls of the later phase might instead 
have been used as familial or communal serving bowls from which all 
members of an extended family could participate in a single meal. The 
type 92 standardized small bowl would then represent an individual eating 
or drinking vessel that was not strongly associated with the ritual of food 
service. 

In this scenario, the standardization of bowls in the squatter phase 
would then be explained not as the result of differential production or dis- 
tribution, but instead as the outcome of a genuine cultural shift in the most 
fundamental ritual we know of, that of food consumption. This argument 
is supported by a preliminary thin section analysis that was conducted on 
sherds from both phases at the site, and that indicated that there was no 
obvious differences in the nature of the ceramic fabric between phases, 
and that in both phases almost all of the vessels (with the notable excep- 
tion of some cooking pots) were locally made (Mason, n.d.). 
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Although this explanation for the change in the nature of the ceramic 
repertoire between the squatter and manor periods at Godin suggests that 
much of the difference between the two assemblages can be accounted for 
by the specific historic sequence at the mound of Godin, it is possible that 
the standardization of vessels used in food consumption might be more 
widespread and reflect the spread of Achaemenid culture along with their 
imperial power. Elspeth Dusinberre (1999, p. 95 and fig.14) has reported 
that at Achaemenid Sardis, while many traditional regional styles continue 
in use through the advent of the Achaemenid presence at the site, two new 
forms are added to the ceramic repertoire: the distinctive Achaemenid 
bowl (Godin type 84) which is the only fine-ware type to occur in greater 
numbers in the squatter period than in the manor period at Godin, and a 
folded rim bowl that is apparently also a very distinctive and well bounded 
type with a similar rim profile to Godin type 92. As at Godin, both of these 
forms appear to be locally made. The parallel with the presence of the two 
distinctive Achaemenid forms at squatter Godin is striking, although at 
Godin these forms are closely related to both earlier and contemporary 
types whereas at Sardis they mark a clear break with earlier ceramic tradi- 
tions. It seems likely that the proliferation of these two types in the 
Achaemenid period, even in contexts that are clearly not associated with 
the spread of an Achaemenid cultural elite, is closely tied to new patterns 
of food consumption that accompanied the new political power. 

As ethnoarchaeological research would suggest, the adoption of 
ceramic styles is the result of a complex and variable interaction between 
cultural patterns, craft traditions, economic conditions, and historical con- 
tingencies. The kind of fine-grained analysis of the ceramics at a site pre- 
sented here, even where as at Godin we are only dealing with a collection 
of discarded sherds, raises questions that go beyond the periodization that 
has so concerned the archaeology of Iran for the past 30 years. It is hoped 
that these new questions will give rise to a more thorough understanding 
of the cultural processes involved in the transition from a Median state to 
an Achaemenid empire. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE LOST MEDIAN ART 
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Since the beginning of archaeological excavations in the Iranian plateau 
during which thousands of objects and artifacts belonging to different peri- 
ods of history have been recovered, one question has always existed: 
Which objects can be recognized or identified as Median or as being 
related to the Medes? There has never been a clear answer to this ques- 
tion. Items found during excavations have helped to determine styles char- 
acteristic of each period, but Median artifacts and their artistic styles still 
remain ambiguous and obscure. The lack of inscriptions, which could 
show a connection with the Medes, is particularly problematic. Therefore 
much doubt has been expressed about the existence of “Median Art". In 
particular, recent scholars are more skeptical about this topic than ever 
before and prefer to deny the existence of any artistic works made by the 
Medes. In other words, some scholars believe that we still have nothing 
that can be identified as Median (see Muscarella, 1987). 


Speaking out about the existence of Median art can be a dangerous 
topic and means risking ridicule from the skeptics. Not speaking out about 
the problems associated with the identification of Median artifacts is even 
more risky because silence prevents us from shedding some light on the 
possibility of its existence. This author has chosen to discuss the possibil- 
ity of Median art. There are two issues to discuss. The first addresses the 
existence of art among the Medes. The second is the criteria by which we 
determine whether or not we can classify an artifact as Median. 


The present paper argues that Median art does exist, suggests that our 
current perspectives for identifying Median art should be changed, and 
proposes a new framework for recognizing Median art. Unfortunately pre- 
conceived ideas exist about the appearance of Median art, so we have 
never really considered what it should actually look like. 
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In the whole history of mankind, no civilization can be found that did 
not have some form of art. Art is an inevitable and inseparable part of 
human nature. People around the world, whether primitive, desolate, rich 
or poor, somehow develop an art form of their own. Artifacts can be found 
even today in the most inaccessible districts in mountains, jungles or on 
faraway islands, amongst people who appear to be undeveloped or unciv- 
ilized. Art and mankind have never been separated and although people 
have varied levels of artistic sophistication, all have a form and level of art 
of their own. There is no doubt about this. 


State of the Medes: 


In the late 7^ century BC. the Medes had enough political and military 
power to comprehensively destroy the powerful Assyrian Empire. They 
established a powerful government with a comparatively large territory 
and they became a young super-power of the time along with Lydia and 
Babylonia. Whether or not the Medes had an empire, kingdom or govern- 
ment based on nomadic tribes, is still a topic for discussion (As for the 
Median state and the question of whether or not it existed, see: Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg, 1988 & 1994, Codella, 1992, DeMatran, 1993, Kienast, 
1999). 

The presence of the Medes is strong in Assyrian and Classical sources. 
The history of the Medes shows they were a powerful and organized coun- 
try before and after the fall of Assyria. Even Herodotus has dedicated a 
chapter to them as: Medikos Logos. (Herodotus, 1: 95-130) 

After the establishment of the well-organized Persian Empire, people in 
the west did not understand the change and continued to call the young 
empire of the Persians “Median”. If an unorganized empire had been 
replaced by an organized one there would certainly have been some recog- 
nition of the change. If that had been the case, the Persians would have 
avoided sharing their rule with the Medes. On the country, the Medes 
helped the Achaemenid Persians to rule a great part of the civilized world 
of that time. Although many inhabitants of Median territory seem to have 
been nomads and lived in nomadic tribes and others owed allegiance to 
minor chieftains, they had unity through a centralized government. They 
were able to gain control over a vast territory, probably similar to that of 
the Achaemenid Persians in the east. The cooperation amongst Median 
tribes is evidence for an organized governmental system and signifies the 
social and cultural development at this time. 
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With all this in mind, how is it possible to imagine that such a complex 
of nomadic units, tribes and small local kingdoms successfully ruled and 
ran their territory yet never managed to develop an art form recognized as 
their own? 

Even among the most primitive people we can easily find traces of art 
and artifacts. Is it possible then to think that people like the Medes had no 
art? Why then, shortly after their fall, were they chosen by the 
Achaemenids to make artistic contributions to the royal palaces? Is it rea- 
sonable to say they had no art in their time of rule and power, and that 
after their fall they became famous artists and art creators? Such a sug- 
gestion is not logical. However, if the Medes did create artistic artifacts, 
then where are those objects? 


For a long time and especially in the 20th century, many legal and ille- 
gal excavations have been done in various regions located within the geo- 
graphical ancient territory of the Medes. During these excavations and dig- 
gings, a large number of artifacts from different periods have been 
recovered. There is no doubt that some artifacts from the Median era have 
been found that were produced by Medes but were not recognized or cat- 
egorized as “Median”. For example, we may compare the early excava- 
tions at Susa, in which layers and features of some periods such as 
Parthian and Sasanian were ignored. The main reason for this was a lack 
of knowledge about these levels. Today, although our data is still poor and 
incomplete, it is possible to recognize Parthian art and to separate Parthian 
finds from Seleucid or Sasanian artifacts. 

Therefore, I suggest that during the hundreds of excavations and dig- 
gings, we have definitely found Median artifacts, but did not recognize 
them as Median art due to our continued lack of data. This is something 
that needs to be explored. The question here is how we can refine our cri- 
teria for the proper recognition of Median art. This is a difficult question 
to answer. 


The Medes Appearance in Achaemenid Art: 


For recognizing Median art we need to start from a concrete point. Greek 
reports of the royal city of Ecbatana with its decorated fortifications give 
no good clues about Median art. 

In my opinion, the most concrete point to start with, can be found in the 
Achaemenid period. For example in this period the Medes are shown in 
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detail with their characteristic cultural elements, and they are identified as 
Medes in inscriptions, for example on tombs. This leaves no doubt about 
their identity. From these images, it may be possible to trace items back to 
the Iron Age. 


An important feature of Achaemenid art at Persepolis is that it shows 
individuals with their own characteristics and demonstrates the differences 
between the people in the images. This method of identification through 
interpreting characteristics was useful for international visitors. This 
method eliminated the need for any inscriptions. Even today many images 
of actors, politicians, athletes and other famous people can be found with- 
out inscriptions because everyone recognizes them by their characteristics. 
This character uniqueness is also visible in the image of the king himself 
and the crown prince. These two images are markedly different from the 
other Persian images. 


Although each group of people has its own characteristics, the Medes 
are unique. Not only are they shown more than other subject people in the 
Achaemenid reliefs, but they are always shown together with the Persians. 
In the reliefs of the northern and eastern staircases of the Apadana Palace 
and the Western staircase of the Tachara Palace, delegations of subject 
people are clearly led to the king by a Persian or a Median. In fact the Per- 
sians and Medes are the only people who are leading delegations. In other 
reliefs Median high officials are moving side by side with the Persians 
towards the palace, sometimes holding each other's hands (Schmidt, 1953, 
Plates 50, 58-59) (fig.1). Sometimes they are all walking together from 
one side of a staircase in two lines towards the king (e.g. Tripylon Gate) 
holding flowers in their hands (Schmidt, 1953, plate 72: A-C). 

In the northern doorjambs of the One Hundred Columns Hall, the 
Median guards or officers are also shown together with the Persians. 

All of these things indicate that the Medes had a superior position under 
the Achaemenids. They were more than a defeated or subject people 
although they had been defeated twice by the Persians. The first time was 
by Cyrus the Great (when they lost their rule), and then by Darius the 
Great during the rebellion of Phraortes (Fravartish) (For Darius's report of 
this rebellion see: Kent, 1953, pp. 123-124). 


Unlike a defeated enemy, the Medes always had a special place 
amongst the Persians and received special respect. An example of this 
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relationship is found in illustrations that show Persians wearing Median 
suit for riding or fighting. It is sometimes suggested those, who wore 
Median dress, are Persians in their riding or fighting suit (Koch, 1992, 
1376, p. 115). However the dress itself can be recognized as an Iranian 
dress that includes Persian dress too. The Iranians wore this type of dress 
in general. For example Greek vases, the Abdalonimus sarcophagus (the 
so-called Alexander sarcophagus) and some reliefs like those from Xan- 
thos all show the same dress. But in Persepolis it is worn by the Medes. 
With their special characteristics such as the rounded hats, short swords 
(akinakes) and some other features, they are recognized only as *Medes" 
(for example see the inscriptions on the tomb of Darius: Kent, 1953, p. 
140). The inscriptions on the Royal tombs or on the Egyptian statue of 
Darius clearly indicate they are Medes (see the inscriptions on one of the 
tombs at Persepolis, Schmitt, 2000, pp. 119-121; for the statue of Darius 
see: Yoyotte, 1972, p. 183 and Roaf, 1972, pp. 99-103). 

Another point is that Persians and Medes always appear together or 
Medes appear just after the Persians, prior to others. Therefore recognizing 
the Medes, at least on Persepolis reliefs, is not difficult. Median dress gen- 
erally consists of a long tunic which goes down to the knees with tight 
sleeves and trousers that are tied with a band around the ankles. They had 
also a long sleeved robe similar to an overcoat called a kandys, which was 
worn like a cloak with sleeves that hung freely. There are two types of hats 
shown. One is a rounded hat as seen on many Median figures at Persepo- 
lis, and the second is a headgear that ties up from the ends, over the head, 
under the cheek, and could be worn over a rounded hat. 

The Median rebel Phraortes, shown on the Bisotun relief, has this same 
dress but like other captured rebels (excepting the Scythian rebel), he is 
shown without a hat. Even in contemporary times, taking away one's hat 
signifies humiliation and a loss of social position or power. In the Bisotun 
inscription, the Scythian rebel is the only one among the captured rebels 
that still has a hat. It is probably because of his name which is related to 
his hat: "sharp-helmeted Scythian", "pointed helmet Scythian" or 
“pointed cap Scythian” (For the last example see: Kent, 1953, p. 134). 
Herodotus said Persians took their dress from the Medes, and outside Per- 
sia and Media, Iranians generally were recognized by this type of dress 
(Moorey, 1985, p. 24). This is probably one of the reasons why many 
years after the fall of the Median power and the rise of the Achaemenid 
Persians, the Iranians (including the Persian Monarch), were still being 
called *Medes". Wars with Greece were also known as Medic Wars and a 
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King Darius in the Old Testament is referred to as a “Median” ruler (The 
Old Testament, Book of Daniel, 9: 1, 11: 1). It is still not clear which king 
with the name of Darius is being mentioned. 

There was truly a close relationship between the Medes and Persians. It 
is known that the most difficult incident during the reign of Darius was the 
rebellion of Phraortes and the Medes. In the Bisotun inscription, unlike 
other Achaemenid royal inscriptions, Darius placed the name of Media in 
seventeenth place on the list of countries he ruled, even after Sardis and 
Ionia. But surprisingly, this hostile relationship changed in a short time to 
one of understanding and trust. Soon afterwards, in the inscription of Dar- 
ius at Persepolis (DPe), Media was promoted into third place after Uvja 
(Elam) (Kent, 1953, p. 136). On the Egyptian statue of Darius and in other 
inscriptions like on his tomb at Naqsh-e Rostam and also in the represen- 
tations of throne bearers, the Medes are always shown as the second peo- 
ple of the Empire. This close relationship, indicated by position of second 
place, remained in effect until the end of the Achaemenid period. This is 
also clear from the reliefs of Artaxerxes III, both on his tomb and on his 
buildings such as Palace G and the Western staircase of the Tachara 
Palace at Persepolis. 

One relief on the left side of the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-e Rostam 
shows a person wearing a Median suit and carrying the royal bow-case 
and axe (Schmidt, 1970, plate 24: B). The inscription carved above his 
head introduces him as Aspachana, the weapon-holder (Kent, 1953, p. 
140) (fig. 2). It is clear that a Mede or a Person in Median dress hold a 
high rank in the royal Achaemenid court. This phenomenon is more obvi- 
ous at the time of Xerxes. Xerxes followed his father's practice by putting 
images of the Medes on his tomb reliefs. At Persepolis, the first delegation 
shown on the Apadana (made in the time of Xerxes), are also Medes 
(Schmidt, 1953: plate 27). After that, the Persians and Medes were never 
separated on the reliefs. 

In the royal audience scene, here again a Median appears as the royal 
weapon-holder and is the second person who stands behind the crown 
prince (fig. 3). In front of the king is another high ranking Median, 
respectfully holding his hand in front of his mouth and speaking with the 
king. It seems that they were highly trusted by the Persians and could 
appear armed in the king's presence. This is clearly a sign of trust. Thus 
the Medes, even after their second defeat, quickly regained their privileged 
status with the Persians and became one of the main bases of the 
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Achaemenid Empire. In the Book of Daniel, there is a story about Bels- 
hazzar, king of Babylon. In the story, everyone at a banquet saw a hand 
write something on the Palace wall. Daniel interpreted the writings as 
“your kingdom has been divided and will be given to the Medes and Per- 
sians” (The Old Testament, Book of Daniel, 5: 24-29). In the original text 
there is no mention of the Medes but in the interpretation Daniel gave, the 
Medes were listed together with the Persians. In addition, Daniel had a 
vision about a double-horned ram that he used as an analogy to the 
Achaemenid Empire. One horn represented the Persians and the second 
represented the Medes (The Old Testament, Book of Daniel: 8: 1-5, 20). 
The Persepolis reliefs clearly confirm the closeness and unity of the Per- 
sians and Medes. 


In Achaemenid iconography, Medes always appear with more orna- 
ments than do Persians. In some reliefs, the ornaments of the Medes have 
been carefully carved with a lot of detail. Extra details and decorative ele- 
ments were added by painting. It is unfortunate that today, most of these 
paintings have vanished (see Tilia, 1978, pp. 33, 36, 53-55, plates: 1-3). In 
some of the paintings, the paint was applied by following a linear drawing 
or incised lines. Another example of painting can be found in an audience 
scene from the One Hundred Columns Hall that has been published by 
Tilia. 

The most famous characteristic of the Medes is the wearing of a short 
sword and scabbard in the Persepolis reliefs. It is especially prominent on 
the royal weapon holder, which has rich detail. This sword can be a start- 
ing point for discussing Median art. 

This type of sword was called “akinakes” by the Greeks. On many 
Achaemenid reliefs at Persepolis, Naqsh-e Rostam and other sites, the 
Medes are shown with this sword usually hanging on the right side of their 
belts (examples of this image in other sites include a painting inside an 
Iranian shield on the Sarcophagus of Abdolonymos. This sarcophagus was 
found in Sidon and is now in the Archaeological Museum of Istanbul. For 
the image, see: Briant, 1996, p. 223, Fig. 9a). Unlike the Median short 
sword, the Persian sword is a kind of dagger with a long handle and a 
scabbard, worn in front under the belt. The same type of sword was used 
by the Elamites in the Neo-Elamite period and it seems it was adopted by 
the Persians. In Assyrian reliefs at the time of Ashurbanipal, Elamites are 
shown with the same type of sword. This is shown on an Assyrian relief 
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now in the British Museum (ANE 124802), depicting the battle of Til- 
Tuba. In the lower register, where an Assyrian official introduces a new 
Elamite ruler to the Elamites, in front of them some of the Elamites have 
the same swords and scabbards as the Persians in Persepolis. In 
Achaemenid reliefs, the Elamites still have the same sword. These swords 
may be a prototype of Persian swords in the Achaemenid period. This type 
of sword is also closely aligned to iron swords of the Iron Age III from 
ancient sites in western Lorestan (Moorey, 1985, p. 26). 


The Median sword is not attached directly to the belt, but with an extra 
band and an attachment that hangs from the belt. It was also fixed at its 
end by a cord to the right thigh and it was balanced in this position. 

On the royal tomb facades the royal throne is been supported by peo- 
ples of the Achaemenid empire. Of the thirty nations, fourteen are shown 
with the same sword and scabbard. Apparently the use of this sword was 
common amongst these peoples. The people who have this common sword 
include the Medes, Armenians, Cappadocians, Parthians, Bactrians, Ari- 
ans, Drangians, Arachosians, Sogdians, Chorasmians, Haoma-drinking 
Scythians, Scythians with pointed caps, Scythians across the sea and Sku- 
drians. In addition to having the use of this sword in common, all of the 
people in this group are located in a connected geographical chain from 
Sogdiana to Skudria. The people in this region also had fairly similar 
clothing. In fact most people who lived in this region were of Iranian ori- 
gin. The images of people shown on the base of the Egyptian statue of 
Darius also confirm this. 

The details on the scabbard of the audience scene represent two artistic 
styles: firstly there is a row of goats, a frieze of lotus flowers and a pair of 
griffins (fig. 4a-b). Amongst these images the main link seems to be with 
Urartian art but there are also Mesopotamian and Elamite elements. There 
is also an image of a goat from Hasanlu, which is a good comparison 
(Porada, 1962, pp. 118-120) (fig. 5). It is more under Assyrian influence. 
Other examples of such goats can be found in Achaemenid art and earlier 
in the art of Ziwiye. The same elements can also be found in northern 
regions such as the Oxus Treasure or Pazyrik (Mallory, McCormac, 
Reimer& Marsadolov, 2002, p. 203, Fig. 13.4: 4,6). The second artistic 
style is a row of designs on the side of the scabbard and a chape for the 
scabbard's end. This part is the most important section of the scabbard. 
Actually the chape was attached to the end of the scabbard to prevent 
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trousers being cut or the owner from being injured. Other examples of 
these chapes are shown on Persepolis reliefs (figs. 6, 7, 8) and many actual 
examples of these chapes belonging to the Achaemenid period were found 
at different sites. They are made of a variety of materials, like bronze, 
ivory and bone. Some of these chapes in the shape of curled and shrunken 
animals were found in Deve Huyuk and Egypt. Some of these are now in 
the British Museum in London and the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford 
(see Moorey, 1985, pp. 26-7). These objects are almost triangular and usu- 
ally show a curled animal. Other detailed images of chapes can be found 
on the reliefs of Median guards on the Tripylon Gate at Persepolis. These 
images usually show a curled ram. In the pre-Achaemenid period, other 
examples can be found in the Ziwiye treasures (Ghirshman, 1964, pp. 116- 
117, plate 157. Some objects, which were later claimed to belong to the 
Ziwiye Treasure, are not genuine). More examples of these swords, scab- 
bards and chapes have been found near the Black Sea, in Scythian graves 
in sites such as Kelermes (Brentjes, 1994, p. 147, Fig. 1-2). Ghirshman 
believed these were not older than 580 B.C. (Ghirshman, 1964, p. 303). 
The tradition of designing an animal in a curled and compressed form is an 
old tradition. It has been named “Scythian animal art” (Ghirshman, 1964, 
p- 303). As mentioned, many examples of this style can be found in the 
pre-Achaemenid Ziwiye Treasure (Most of the Ziwiye Treasure was not 
found in archaeological excavations. But unnoticed aspects including the 
parallel styles that can be compared with later finds are interesting). 

Puzzling, and of particular interest are some objects found in kurgans 
north of the Black Sea that are occasionally linked to the Scythians. These 
objects apparently have elements of northern art that also exist at Ziwiye 
art and because of this similarity the Ziwiye objects have been called 
“Scythian” art. It is believed that this art in the Median region is related to 
Scythian attacks (Ghirshman, 1964, pp. 98-99). The close similarity of 
these collections can be demonstrated by comparing golden pieces from 
Ziwiye (now in the National Museum of Iran) (fig. 9) (Ghirshman, 1964, 
pl. 143) with golden pieces from Kostromskaya Staniza (Ghirshman, 
1964, p. 303, pl. 363) (fig. 10). The same pattern also inspired Urartian art 
(Ghirshman, 1964, pl. 570). 

It is important to remember that these "northern" elements do not 
belong only to the Scythians. Examples of this northern nomadic art can 
also be found as far afield as the northeast of China (So & Bunker, 1995, 
p. 160). For instance, the running deer motives from Ziwiye and north of 
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the Black Sea can be matched with pieces found in northeast China (So & 
Bunker, 1995, p. 160) (fig. 11). Although the art in each region has been 
influenced by local or neighboring art, the motives and elements are the 
same. For example, objects near the Chinese border, due to local Chinese 
influence, are not considered as trade objects. They are local products. 
These motives were all common in the northern areas and some of them 
still exist among the nomadic people in that region. 

Clearly these objects and their iconography have a close link to north- 
ern nomadic traditions. The Medes and Persians migrated onto the Iranian 
Plateau from the north. It is reasonable to suggest that they probably 
brought with them the same artistic elements from the north. Some ele- 
ments and characteristics of this northern art can even be found in artifacts 
such as the Lorestan bronzes, but this requires further research. In these 
artifacts there is a tendency to show movement and curved forms in the 
animal bodies. These are accompanied by more familiar elements. Their 
parallels can be widely found in the northern nomadic art. 

The Medes settled closer to the north and could thus stay in touch with 
their origins. It was not so easy for the Persians, who went far into a region 
with a totally different cultural and artistic background. 

In later periods, these same elements appeared in the Oxus Treasure. 
Most of this treasure was probably made in the Achaemenid period (or 
under the influence of Achaemenid court art) (for the Oxus collection see: 
Dalton, 1964 and for the plaques: Curtis & Searight, 2003, pp. 219-240). 
The Oxus Treasure indicates many different artifacts such as figurines, 
plaques, coins, seals, scabbards, etc. Many of these objects have found 
parallels in later archaeological excavations in different countries). 

The sword of the royal weapon-bearer in the Audience Scene relief at 
Persepolis is a combination of two different artistic styles. One is a style 
with northern elements (like the chape), perhaps a product of local work- 
shops. The second style has more governmental-mythological elements, 
with Mesopotamian or even Elamite and Urartian parallels (Ghirshman, 
1964, p. 104; Porada, 1962, pp. 118-120). 

The Ziwiye artifacts have the same characteristics. This led to this col- 
lection being recognized as a mixture of Scythian and Urartian elements 
(Ghirshman, 1964, pp. 308-309). In my opinion, this mixture of styles is 
due to an encounter between northern art and culture, and Urartian art. 
This would have occurred in an area of overlapping cultures. 

Today, we have a long-standing practice of assuming that an artifact 
must be connected with a main artistic source or a specific culture, 
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depending on its style and artistic elements. This thought process was 
applied to the Ziwiye Treasure. Ghirshman gives a classic example of this 
when he states that “These objects reveal traces of the art of earlier Ori- 
ental civilizations (Assyria, Babylonia, Urartu, proto-historic Iran), com- 
bined with Median, Scythian, Cimmerian and perhaps Greek elements” 
(Ghirshman, 1964, p. 100). It is obvious that in spite of Ghirshman's care- 
fulness in studying independent artistic elements, he has moved in another 
direction by introducing the idea that these artifacts belong to a mixed 
style that also includes Greek art. This situation is like a Doctor who rec- 
ognizes symptoms of a disease separately instead of looking at all the 
symptoms together in diagnosing a medical condition that encompasses all 
the symptoms. 

To clarify the situation we need to give more examples. If there were no 
inscriptions or written documents from the Achaemenid period, we would 
have difficulty relating monuments such as Persepolis to the 
Achaemenids. What art historians would have said from the beginning 
about Persepolis is that the art is *a combination of the art of Assyrians, 
Urartians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Sardians and so forth". But as we 
know today, the truth is completely different. In Achaemenid art, the con- 
tinuation of Mesopotamian and Near Eastern traditions is obvious, and an 
intentional selection of artistic elements has been established. They are 
combined into a new style. For example, there are some lotus flowers in 
Persepolis that are an Egyptian motive, but an expert in Egyptian art 
would say they are not Egyptian. Further, the lamassu figures at the gates 
are Assyrian motives but experts would insist that they are not 
Mesopotamian. What we know today as “Achaemenid art” is something 
that has a completely independent identity. 

The same example could be also given for Urartian art. If there were no 
inscriptions to relate the finds to the Urartians, what would be the results 
then in determining their artistic origins? This time would most probably 
be identified as “Assyrian” because Urartian art has received much influ- 
ence from Assyria. Some artifacts were made under the influence of north- 
ern art. It is possible that some of the artifacts reached this area through 
trade, but they were found in an Urartian context. Some Urartian artifacts 
also have characteristics similar to those of Ziwiye (for example see: 
Piotrovsky, 1970, pls. 84, 94, and Ghirshman, 1964, pl. 570). In spite of 
the apparent similarities, Urartian art is not Assyrian and has its own iden- 
tity, including some elements that are local. This is similar to Achaemenid 
art with its various artistic elements that make it clearly and definitely 
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identifiable as Achaemenid art. Even Phoenician art in the early first mil- 
lennium B.C., despite being under the influence of Egypt, can be identified 
by art historians as a non-Egyptian and distinctively “Phoenician” (Tubb, 
1988, p. 66-67; and for a brief example see: Lloyd, 1974, p. 213). 

Likewise, the Median sword in the Audience Scene mentioned above, 
also represents two different artistic identities. A comparison of the 
Median sword and the pectoral from Ziwiye will be discussed later (Ghir- 
shman, 1964, pp. 310-311, pl. 376:b). 

The golden scabbard cover in the Oxus Treasure is parallel to the 
images of scabbards at Persepolis and represents a royal hunting scene 
(this golden cover has been the subject of many important studies. For 
example see: Dalton, 1964; Barnett, 1962; Stronach, 1998; Moorey, 
1985) (fig. 12). Similarities were initially found with Assyrian art, espe- 
cially the royal lion hunt of the Assyrian kings, notably Ashurbanipal. But 
further study reveals that its style and iconography are influenced from 
elsewhere, whether or not it was made in the Achaemenid period. The 
clothes of the rider kings, the crowns, the lions, the movement of the 
horses, and the decorative margins that extend to two eagle heads at the 
end, along with other margins in the shape of stylistic snails, are all very 
different from those with Mesopotamian influence. It even varies from 
Achaemenid court style. If the style of the scabbard is not Median, it has a 
close link to Median style through the scabbard of the audience scene. 

There are also other artifacts in the Ziwiye treasure, that from an artis- 
tic point of view are extremely important, including the small gold pieces 
in the shape of a lion or a griffin with an eagle's head and the body of a 
lion (Girshman, 1964, pls. 138-139; Porada, 1962, p. 134, pl. 38a; Bleib- 
treu, 2000, p. 185) (fig.13). Mesopotamian mythological creatures, espe- 
cially in Assyrian reliefs have a different body and are executed in a dif- 
ferent style (for example, the mythological creature with the head of an 
eagle in Assyria is completely different from eastern examples and they 
are designed more like a vulture head than an eagle. For example, see: 
Reade, 1998, p. 38, pl. 34). As mentioned, there are two griffins on the 
Median scabbard from Persepolis. These examples can be compared with 
parallels in royal Achaemenid art. Lion and griffin capitals at Persepolis 
are reminiscent of the earlier Ziwiye designs. In Persepolis reliefs, the pre- 
sent-bearers who are bringing presents with the same griffin decoration are 
Armenians and Lydians. The Armenians and Lydians belong to the same 
range of people mentioned above. Unfortunately details of the Median de- 
legations were left unfinished. 
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No parallel examples have been found in Mesopotamian art, but in 
Persepolis reliefs the Armenian delegation brings a vessel with the same 
griffins on its handles (fig. 14). The most parallel artifacts (similar to the 
gifts of the Median delegation shown on the same relief) are brought by 
the Armenians, Scythians, Sagartians, Sogdians, and Lydians (Cappado- 
cians). These people all belong to the same geographical region and the 
same group of people. 

Griffin-like creatures with a lion’s body, a bird’s head and wings can 
also be found in Scythian art from the kurgans. This shape has parallels in 
Greek art, represented on vases. On the Greek vases, the creatures are 
shown in combat with humans. Usually these creatures are shown fighting 
with people in eastern costumes. This could be a proof of an eastern link, 
but is more than likely a northeastern link. 

The royal weapon bearer in the Audience scene (relief at Persepolis) is 
carrying the king’s bow-case (gorytus). On the top of this bow-case is a 
decorative ornament in the shape of a bird’s head (fig. 15). From an icono- 
graphical point of view, it apparently has a northern origin. It shows a leaf 
shape in the middle and a spiral horn, which together represent the shape 
of a bird with a beak. A parallel for this can be found again in the Oxus 
Treasure (Dalton, 1964, p. 26, n°. 39, pl. XIII: 39) (fig. 16). Again the 
people from the north are carrying the same bow-case in the Persepolis 
reliefs, such as the Sogdians. 

It is apparent that only a Mede could hold the position of a “royal 
weapon-bearer” and the weapon he carried has to be decorated in Median 
style but they were not necessarily of Median origin. Ever since the time 
of Darius, the Median weapon-bearer was represented on Achaemenid 
tomb reliefs. All of them indicate that the position of royal weapon-bearer 
was probably always held by a Mede because on all the works at Persepo- 
lis and on other tomb reliefs, the weapon-bearer is shown as a Mede. He 
has a round-shaped hat and people wearing this are introduced in the 
inscription as Medes. So, it is reasonable to suggest that from earlier times, 
perhaps the time of the Median kingdom, this was an old courtier tradition, 
brought into the Achaemenid court as a Median legacy. Perhaps that is 
why it is the Medes who in the general audience scene of the Apadana 
bring a throne for the king instead of the Persians (fig. 17). This could also 
be a symbolic act for them, by which they offer the throne to the Persians 
as their successors. 

The royal weapon-holder, then, carries objects in traditional Median 
fashion. Of course, Persians also carry a similar type of bow-case in Perse- 
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polis reliefs, but specifically Medes carry them. The King himself, in com- 
bat scenes on seals and seal impressions, appears with a Persian dagger. 
The Egyptian statue of Darius from Susa emphasizes strongly the Persian 
identity of Darius. It shows him with a Persian dagger, not a Median 
sword. The Persian king never uses a Median sword but having Median 
arms as mentioned above may be a symbolic act or an old tradition. 
Whether it is Median or Persian, the top of the bow-case is made in a 
northern style. 

The small object shown at the end of the bow-case handle is made in 
the shape of two animal legs (fig. 18). These objects were used either to 
fasten something or for the attachment of a strap. Median guards shown at 
the Tripylon Gate have the same object used to fasten their belts (fig. 19). 
A similar type was also used as an attachment on the rein of horses, 
brought again by the Median delegation and some other delegations (fig. 
20) (But this type of attachment for reins should be studied separately). 
One fragment of those strap holders, made of bronze was found in exca- 
vation at Persepolis (Schmidt, 1957, pl. 79:2) (fig. 21). 

The strange axe (sagaris) in the right hand of the weapon-holder, (fig. 
22) has no prototype anywhere, except at Kelermes, near the Black Sea, 
belonging to the 6th century B.C. (fig. 23). Moorey noticed that it had 
northern origins (Moorey, 1985, p. 27; Ghirshman, 1964, p. 304, pl. 364). 
The axe is covered with animals in northern nomadic style such as curled 
animals and running deer motive (Brentjes, 1996, pl. XX:1). Parallels to 
this strange axe include examples brought by the Sogdian delegation at 
Persepolis (Schmidt, 1953, pl. 43). Some seals from the Achaemenid 
period have representations of these axes. One in the British Museum 
shows a battle scene in which a Persian (probably a king), is fighting 
against a Scythian warrior who holds a similar battle-axe (British Museum 
number: WA 132505). Here again the objects lead us toward northern ori- 
gins. Schmidt found one parallel axe in the Persepolis excavations, that is 
now in the National Museum of Iran (it was found by Schmidt in the por- 
tico of the One Hundred Columns Hall at Persepolis, see: Schmidt, 1957, 
p. 100, pls. 78:1, 79:1) (fig. 24). The head of an animal is shown on this 
axe that from an iconographical point of view, seem to be related to a 
northern origin. 

It is important to note that conclusions based on the gifts and presents 
of various delegations can be misleading because these artifacts could 
have been produced in more than one region (Moorey, 1985, p. 22). 
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Therefore they do not necessarily express the artistic style of a people, but 
through comparison and analysis some conclusions can be drawn. 

Among the gifts brought by the Median delegation, is a short sword (the 
famous akinakes) (fig. 25). Besides Medes, the only group bringing simi- 
lar swords to the king are the Sogdians, who also bring those strange 
“axes” with them. Medes also bring long sleeved robes with tunics and 
trousers as gifts. Cappadocians, Scythians and Sagartians also bring the 
same dresses. Such gifts were never brought or worn by other people like 
Egyptians, Ethiopians or Indians. But these special artifacts or handicrafts 
can be found in common among the people mentioned above with north- 
ern connections. Archaeological finds in those regions, confirm this link. 
For example, a scabbard was found at Takht-i Sangin in Tajıkestan 
(ancient Sogdia) that seems to be a local product (fig. 26). 

Sagartians are another delegation group (on the Apadana Palace) who 
bring gifts to the king (Schmidt recognized this delegation as Sagartian 
from representations of them in Apadana reliefs see: Schmidt, 1953, pl. 
42). Sagartians, according to Herodotus, were one of the Persian nomadic 
tribes but their dresses tell a different story. This delegation is led by a 
Persian and the first person in the delegation is represented as a Mede with 
a Median round shaped hat. The Median delegation has a similar situation: 
the first person in their delegation is a typical Median. According to the 
Persepolis fortification tablets we know that Sagartiya is located in a place 
that is connected with both Persia and Media because these texts speak 
about the travelers who ventured from Media to Persia, passing Sagartiya 
on their way. (This idea is mainly based on unpublished text of PF NN 
2261: category: V). In later inscriptions of Darius after the DPe text, the 
name of Sagartiya as a nation or country is omitted. Sagartiya was proba- 
bly merged with Persian or Median territory. Therefore, whether they were 
Persian or Median, Sagartiyans lived in Median neighborhoods and most 
logically, were influenced by them. Consequently, Sagartians seem to 
have has a closer link with the Medes than the Persians and this is clear 
from their appearance. 

The ornaments worn by Medes on the reliefs of the Apadana Palace, 
such as necklaces or bracelets, have some parallels. The twisted necklaces 
worn by some Persian and Median nobles or officials have parallels in 
Lorestan Bronzes. A bracelet worn by a Mede has terminals in the form of 
rams or goats shown with long additions (probably hairs) on the sides of 
their lower jaw near the neck (fig. 27). In some artifacts the heads of goats, 
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rams and calves are shown in this unique style, completely different from 
Mesopotamian parallels. Parallel bracelets have been found from sites like 
Ziwiye (Ghirshman, 1964, pl. 150) and Oxus treasure (Ghirshman, 1964, 
pl. 302 or Dalton, 1964, plate 1). The Oxus Treasure examples were found 
before the excavations at Persepolis in which the eastern staircase of the 
Apadana was revealed. Therefore it is interesting that Persepolis reveal 
parallels for previous finds. 

Thus we are faced with another artistic style which cannot be matched 
with known styles and is related to a general art style of the northern 
nomads. 


Ziwiye Pectoral, an Important Example 


For a better understanding of the main framework of Median art, the 
golden pectoral from Ziwiye is helpful. Ghirshman makes the following 
statement about the pectoral: “Everything here conforms so closely to 
Assyrian iconography that one would be tempted to attribute these works 
to an Assyrian goldsmith but for the fact that, in Assyria and Babylonia, 
the pectoral was a peculiarly Urartian adornment. Even so, when we study 
in detail the decoration of these objects and note the striking deviations 
from Urartian practice (e.g. the trunkless tree of life and the way the 
winged hybrid beings are rendered), which drain them of their original 
meaning, we feel bound to reconsider any such attribution. There are in 
fact good grounds for believing that the Scythian prince buried at Ziwiye 
ordered these ornaments from some foreign workshop which merely 
copied the fantastic beings current in the iconography of Oriental art of 
the ninth-seventh centuries B.C. without understanding the religious and 
symbolic value attaching to such figurations. 

It should be noted, moreover, that catering for the taste of his client, the 
artist introduced at each end of the two registers on the large crescent- 
shaped pectoral an animal theme (hare and recumbent feline) for which 
the Scythians showed a marked preference. In view of the peculiarities dis- 
cernible in these objects (notably the tendency to give each human figure 
a different aspect), we should be inclined to assign them tentatively to a 
non-Urartian workshop, to artists who might well have been Medians; for 
in Median art many different strains-Urartian. Assyrian. Local Mannaian, 
perhaps even lonian-were undoubtedly intermingled during this period, 
the second half of the seventh century B.C." (Ghirshman, 1964, p. 104). 
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Images in this pectoral show that at this time, the artist had begun to 
recognize aspects of Assyrian art. In the middle of the pectoral is an image 
of a (sacred?) tree or a plant, which is often found in Mesopotamia and 
especially in Assyria. Even the blossoms, coming out from the tree, are 
inspired by Assyrian art but the tree in general is not like Assyrian exam- 
ples in style and iconography. A simple comparison can show how differ- 
ent the designs are (for Assyrian examples see: Collon, 2001, pp. 83-5). It 
is closer to Urartian designs than to Assyrian designs (Ghirshman, 1964, p. 
310). The images on this pectoral appear to be mythological or religious 
scenes of the time. On either side of the central tree in the upper register, 
standing goats are represented (fig. 28). They are similar to standing goats 
on the Median scabbard (the royal weapon-holder) and also similar to a 
fragment with the image of a goat found at Hasanlu. Similar styles of rep- 
resenting goats can also be found on handles of artifacts such as vessels in 
the Achaemenid period (Ghirshman, 1964, pl. 307). Another example of 
standing goats can be found on an axe from Kelermes, belonging to the 6" 
century BC. Again, another parallel is leading to the northern lands (Bren- 
tjes, 1996, pl. XX: 1). 

In the lower register of the pectoral, two winged bulls are standing 
either side of the central tree. Undoubtedly the way of representing these 
two bulls is not Assyrian. They may also be inspired by the neighboring 
Urartian art. Their design appears more simplistic than the later more elab- 
orate designs of the Achaemenid period. They are more similar to objects 
from Hasanlu, which are clearly non-Assyrian. Images of trees in Marlik 
are represented in a different way and can be more easily placed in the 
framework of Ziwiye designs than in the framework of Mesopotamian 
designs. 

The image of the winged lion is also an important factor. The design of 
this lion on the Ziwiye pectoral is generally more similar to Mesopotamian 
designs, but there are differences in style. 

In the Assyrian art of that time, lions were usually shown with a sharp 
nose. In this, and other examples that are found in northern Iran and in 
Achaemenid sculpture, lions are not usually shown with a triangular face, 
but are more often represented with an almost flat face (There are a few 
exceptions, like a bronze statue of three lions found at Persepolis. It is 
more likely that other artists, perhaps Assyrian artists produced some arti- 
facts or the artifacts were made by following a different style in the 
Achaemenid period by Iranian artists). 
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This is one of the major differences between lions in Assyrian art and 
lions in the art of the east and northeast of Mesopotamia, which is Iran. 
This distinguishes this regional art from Assyrian art. 

A key issue revealed in this pectoral is the animals, shown on two ends. 
These have been designed in the style of the northern nomads of Asia (fig. 
29). Other examples again, can be also found at Ziwiye (fig. 30) and north 
of the Black Sea (fig. 31). These parallels allowed Ghirshman to suggest 
that the plaque was made to the order of a Scythian (Ghirshman, 1964, p. 
104). This animal with a compacted body and triangular ears is very com- 
mon in northern lands. Parallel examples of this animal can be found 
among Asiatic nomads from Mongolia (6* and 5 century BC.) (So & 
Bunker, 1995, p. 55, fig. 19) (fig. 32) to the east of China in the north of 
Hebei province (So & Bunker, 1995, p. 112) (fig. 33). But no one identi- 
fies the parallels in China as Scythian. 

Another example of this type of animal was found on a bronze pin from 
the Median site of Baba-Jan (Moorey, 1971, p. 126; Goff, 1968, p. 129, 
fig. 12) (fig. 34). A chape from the Ziwiye Treasure has the same animal 
on two sides and is another good example (fig. 35). There is a plaque from 
Ziwiye; in the different registers on the plaque, two represent the same 
animal shown both vertically and horizontally. 

We have to consider that the Scythians did not use pectorals, but it was 
a common object in Urartu (Ghirshman, 1964, pp. 308-309). The appear- 
ance of the so-called “Scythian animals" however prevents the pectoral 
from being a purely Urartian artifact. The way in which the sacred tree and 
mythological beings are shown detaches it from Urartian art. It was for 
these reasons that Ghirshman suggested that the pectoral might have been 
made by a Median artist because it is the result of the overlapping of two 
different arts and cultures (Ghirshman, 1964, p. 104). 

In general, Ziwiye art is not limited only to its link with Scythian art of 
the Black Sea, but is connected to far away lands such as northwest China. 
Comparing a piece from Ziwiye with a piece from 5" century B.C. north- 
west China demonstrates this close link (fig. 36-37). 

Hence in Ziwiye art we encounter a different style of which the pectoral 
is a typical example. In this style, elements of an official art can be identi- 
fied that is inspired mostly by Urartian (and a little Mesopotamian) art 
with elements of Asiatic nomads. The same situation appears at Persepolis 
where we can find the same style in the reliefs of the Medes and their 
ornamentation. Porada noticed these northern links in Median ornamenta- 
tion. She says: "Just as the Medes probably handed down to the Persians 
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the elements of Scythian art which they had absorbed or obtained inde- 
pendently through eastern connections, so they must also have been the 
middlemen for the continuation in Achaemenid art of other stylistic tradi- 
tions which prevailed in Iran in Median times” (Porada, 1962, p. 140). 
The Scythians belong to a wide-ranging group identified as northern 
nomads. We should not over-simplify the whole northern nomadic styles 
of art into one small Scythian category. It is difficult to believe that the 
Medes during their life in the north were not influenced and inspired by 
northern nomadic art practices. It is equally hard to accept that after estab- 
lishing their own kingdom and then being invaded by the Scythians 
(according to Herodotus) they all of a sudden were inspired to produce art 
and became masters at it almost immediately. How, then, could they have 
been so influenced that they retained foreign art long afterwards, right up 
to the Achaemenid period? This is an unconvincing argument. 


Median Artists in Susa 


In his foundation inscription at Susa, Darius speaks of builders and arti- 
sans who worked on the royal palaces and among them he mentions the 
Medes twice. Medes are not mentioned as deliverers or material providers, 
but as artists. Once, they appear as “goldsmiths who wrought the gold” 
(Kent, 1953, p. 144) and the second time they appear as “the men who 
adorned the wall” (Kent, 1953, p. 144). 

In this inscription Darius clearly indicates that the Medes not only work 
together with Egyptians, but they are mentioned even before Egyptian 
artists. There is no mention of the famous gold-loving Scythians or their 
artists. If there are some Scythian elements in Susa, then why are there no 
Scythians mentioned? But it is the Medes who were responsible for work- 
ing with gold. Also it is the Medes who were responsible for adorning the 
walls or in another word “wall decorations”. We know this because they 
were clearly mentioned as artists who worked on Achaemenid palaces. 
Therefore we should expect to see some Median art in the Susa palaces. 
This makes us wonder what wall decorations could be that the Medes or 
Egyptians were responsible for? 

From archaeological excavations at Susa, we know the walls of the 
palaces were decorated or adorned with polychrome glazed bricks. If Dar- 
ius was referring to something other than glazed bricks (such as metal 
ornaments), then he would have forgotten to mention to such masterpieces 
in his inscription. Most probably he was speaking about friezes of 
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polychrome glazed bricks. The close similarity of Susa bricks and Perse- 
polis glazed bricks leaves no doubt that they belong to the same period of 
late 6* to early 5" century B.C. (Muscarella, 1992, p. 218; Razmjou, 
2004, p. 386). It is interesting that Darius mentions everything in order. He 
mentions the Medes and Egyptians who adorned walls just after referring 
to the Babylonians who wrought the “backed” brick (Kent, 1953, p. 144). 
The bricks used for the buildings are mud brick, but the glazed bricks are 
backed bricks that have been fired up to three times (Caubet, 1992, 
p. 223). They needed to be decorated after firing so Darius probably does 
not mean ordinary mud-bricks. 

From an artistic point of view, if we study the iconography of the 
images on the glazed bricks we can see that different styles are fused into 
one unique style, which is Achaemenid Persian but some details can be 
further identified. For example the winged disk is reminiscent of the 
appearance of Ra as the Egyptian Sun god (fig. 38). This motive is also 
melted in a unique style. Since it is clear that artists were not allowed to 
decorate the royal palace in a non-Persian style, the remainder of the 
palace, which is not Egyptian, might be Median. At this stage it is difficult 
to separate the styles but a few details can be paralleled. There are some 
other motifs that indicate links to the Medes rather than to the Egyptians. 
In my opinion the Median contribution to this iconography was much 
greater than that of the Egyptians who were probably invited to work 
because they were highly skilled, and that is why they are mentioned prior 
to the Egyptians in the foundation inscription. 


The Ishtar gate at Babylon is a good example of the Babylonian art of 
making glazed bricks. In spite of similarities, there are obvious differences 
in iconography, technology and style between Babylonian and Achae- 
menid glazed bricks. For example, in Babylon the lions or griffins have no 
horns, but in Susa they have. In Persepolis reliefs, the horns are parallel to 
those from the Oxus Treasure and the horns usually have a flat ending (fig. 
39). Once again, examples can be found in northern art such as on a neck- 
let from Siberia in the Hermitage. Dalton compared this piece to the horns 
ically, it is reasonable to assume that some of the images on the glazed 
bricks were made by the Medes because there is no basis for relating some 
of these images to Egyptian or Babylonian designs. An older example of 
interest in brick decoration in the Iron Age was found in Tappeh Baba-Jan. 
The polychrome Boukan bricks were found in a building located inside 
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Median territory. Greek historians also report a temple of Anahita in the 
Median city of Ecbatana made in the Achaemenid period that was deco- 
rated with tiles. Some of the tiles were made of gold and some of silver. 
Dresses of the guards on the Susa bricks show tower (fortification) 
designs. These designs have a likeness to (and therefore remind us of) the 
fortification designs of the Medes in Assyrian reliefs but this in itself can- 
not be used as a definite link to the Medes. 

A fragment of a glazed brick from Susa shows a chain of lion heads. 
(This piece is in the Louvre, see: Muscarella, 1992, pp. 230-1, according 
to the archaeological evidence from Susa, these decorations were used for 
walls, floor and sides of staircases) (fig. 40). These images show roaring 
lions with horns, non-sharp manes, and bull's ears. The details completely 
distinguish this image from Mesopotamian art. There are also some golden 
pieces of lion heads such as the gold pendants from Pasargadae (Stronach, 
1978, p. 203, fig. 86: 4, Pl. 154a lower register; there are more pieces with 
this design in Karlsruhe Museum, Koch, 1992, Abb. 157, and in the 
National Museum of Iran. It is said that these were found in Hamedan 
(Ecbatana) and Ammarloo (north of Iran). They all share a similar style 
and design. These pieces were not found in legitimate archaeological exca- 
vations but this is not sufficient reason to consider them as non-authentic. 
There are additional parallel examples in the museum of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago.) (fig. 41a-b). Another example of these lion 
heads can be found on the border of a textile from Pazyrik (Kantor, 1957, 
p. 10) (fig. 42). Independent lion heads, again with those strange horns, 
can also be found on tomb reliefs and at Persepolis as throne terminals 
(fig. 43). As we know from the Apadana reliefs, Medes were those who 
seem responsible for the Achaemenid royal throne. 

If we follow the parallels, they guide us toward the northern region. We 
can trace this type of design from the glazed bricks of Susa, which may 
have been designed by the Medes, as far up as the northeast regions. It is 
possible that Pazyrik textiles were acquired there through trade, but the 
designs clearly have elements of northern nomadic art, which may suggest 
that they were most likely products of local workshops. If we believe that 
these elements first appeared in the Achaemenid period, (Muscarella, 
1992, p. 231) then this would not change the situation. First, we need to 
remember that knowing the date the artifacts were made is not really 
important because the Achaemenid era did not terminate or sever any cul- 
tural periods. On the contrary, it contributed to continuity and resulted in 
more creativity among the local art designs. These artifacts are most likely 
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Median or another art design similar to Median, but either way, they still 
belong to the Achaemenid period. This is no different from when the 
Mehran family ruled over Rey, and made Parthian style architecture 
belonging to the Sasanian period (for example the building of Tappeh Mil, 
near Rey, which is a Sasanian building but made in Parthian style). The 
same situation is true in Achaemenid Egypt. Therefore, even if we have 
limited excavations, no exact dating, and no prototype linked to the 
Median era, we may still be able to find and date Median artifacts in the 
Achaemenid period. 

In pre-Achaemenid art, animal and human heads as independent ele- 
ments either do not exist or cannot be dated. Heads as separate units never 
appear as a design or independent element except in Achaemenid art. 
Here, these separate, flat heads appear as independent decorative designs 
and have no parallels in Mesopotamian art. The only examples found in 
Mesopotamia belong to the Achaemenid period (fig. 44). Meanwhile they 
can be easily found in northern nomadic art, including Scythian. This 
clearly shows a relationship and link between Achaemenid art and north- 
ern nomadic art (Muscarella, 1992, p. 230). 

In the Kurgans of 6" and 5° century B.C. (In the Kiev region of 
Krimea), examples of independent heads were found (Kantor, 1957, p. 
10). These designs are not limited to the Scythians of this region. The ani- 
mal designs used in Russia, Siberia and Central Asia, are all part of the 
same family and are considered in general as northern nomadic art (Kan- 
tor, 1957, p. 11). This relationship confirms the link among the artistic ele- 
ments of the time within this northern geographical region. Thus the 
designs on the Pazyrik textiles probably belonged to both the regional art 
and official Achaemenid art (Kantor, 1957, p. 11). This means that it 
began in the North and was elaborated upon in Iran and then returned to 
its original source. It even reached the corners of the Persian domain (such 
as Macedonia), and was used for decorating a chamber tomb at Dion. It is 
believed the designs were acquired from Persian rugs (Boardman, 2000, p. 
201, 203, fig. 5.882) (fig. 45). 

Other examples with the same characteristics include a necklace (Kan- 
tor, 1957, pl. ID, pieces from Pasargadae (mentioned above), and other 
pieces in the museum of the Oriental Institute at the University of 
Chicago. Unfortunately, except Pasargadae all of them are unprovenanced 
(Kantor, 1957, pl. IH, IV: although not found in legitimate archaeological 
excavations, there are varied reasons why they cannot all be fake pieces) 
(fig. 46). If we include the golden pieces from Hamedan, they are identical 
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to other pieces in other collections (Mostafavi, 1953, p. 108ff.). These 
small pendants are in the shape of lions, griffins, boars, horned eagles, 
human figures wearing Persian dress in crescent moons, twisted lions and 
human heads. Most of these forms are also typical of Scythian and 
nomadic art. They are a further link between Achaemenid and nomadic 
artistic fashion (Kantor, 1957, p. 10; Muscarella, 1992, p. 230). Parallel 
designs can be seen in Pazyrik textiles (fig. 47) and in the linear drawings 
on the royal dress in the reliefs of the Tachara palace and the so-called 
Harem in Persepolis (fig. 48). They may be representing the same orna- 
ments or pendants mentioned above that were sewn or otherwise attached 
to royal clothing (fig. 49) (Kantor, 1957, pl. XD). These connections can- 
not be accidental. 


Architecture 


It is necessary to discuss briefly why Median architecture should be stud- 
ied separately from Median art. Different types of columned hall appeared 
in Iran in the Iron Age. Chronologically in Iranian History, this is during 
the Median era. The columned halls appeared when the region was inhab- 
ited and ruled by the Medes. This link between time and place needs to be 
considered. There are columned spaces at Urartian sites such as Karmir- 
Blur, but not like those in Hasanlu, Godin, Baba Jan, Nush-i Jan and 
Ziwiye (in recent excavations at Ziwiye, a columned hall has been recov- 
ered, see: Mo’tamedi, 1996, pp. 351-355). In Iranian sites they are actu- 
ally columned halls, not simply columned spaces. In some of these 
columned halls (Hasanlu and Nush-i Jan), benches were installed around 
the hall and almost certainly used by the guests, high officials and 
courtiers. This style of creating surrounding benches in columned halls can 
be seen later in Persepolis and Pasargadae as well. For example the west- 
ern portico of the Apadana palace, the Tripylon Gate and the Gate of All 
Nations in Persepolis all had these benches. 

High roofed rooms and vaults in doorways (mainly in Persepolis Forti- 
fication, see Tajvidi, 1976, pp. 200-203, pls. 159-164), blind windows and 
so forth, have all been used in Persepolitan architecture. Since columned 
Halls are not imported from Mesopotamia and nothing has ever been 
found yet to suggest a connection, we can be more certain about its Iran- 
ian (or Median) origin. The similarity between the architecture of Hasanlu 
and Persepolis shows a link between Achaemenid architecture and the 
time of Hasanlu. This is a vast topic that needs further research. The 
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formation of Achaemenid column capitals is not completely clear, but they 
might have been built using Median prototypes. Porada has studied the 
models from Persepolis and says: “Ar what point in time and where the 
Achaemenid capitals of Pasargadae and Persepolis began to develop is 
unknown. Perhaps they had Median prototypes, but these remain to be dis- 
covered." (Porada, 1962, p. 139). 

If we remember that the Medes were responsible for making the wall 
decorations at Susa as an architectural element, then similarities and con- 
nections between glazed brick designs and northern designs (close to 
Scythian designs) takes us again in the same direction. 


Median Contribution 


One characteristic of northern nomadic art is the image of animals with 
curled bodies. This style together with repeated motives and repeated 
movement is found in Median ornaments shown on reliefs and is also used 
in architectural decorations. 

Undoubtedly Achaemenid art includes motives intentionally taken from 
the art and architecture of other cultures and incorporates, or combines 
them into a unique and distinct style. As a result, visitors from every part 
of the Persian domain could have found a familiar design in Achaemenid 
art and architecture. Surely before establishing the Achaemenid Empire, 
the Persians also had art designs of their own although a distinct pattern 
has not yet been identified to prove this (This may be a result of lack of 
data from excavations). After establishing their empire, the Persians col- 
lected and used artistic designs and elements of other countries and created 
a more enriched art style. Assyrian, Babylonian, Urartian, Elamite, Ionian 
and Egyptian elements are among the main artistic resources of the 
Achaemenids. We know the Medes made great contributions to 
Achaemenid art because they are mentioned as great artists in the royal 
inscriptions of Darius and in Treasury tablets. In spite of this, these 
accomplished Median artists, specially chosen because of their artistic 
abilities, have never been acknowledged for their artistic contributions in 
art history. In the list of nations, Medes stand in line second only to the 
Persians. In spite of this, there are no Median versions of the royal 
Achaemenid inscriptions. There are inscriptions in Old Persian, Elamite, 
Babylonian, Aramaic, Egyptian and Greek in the Achaemenid period. This 
may be a clue to the fact that they used the same language (perhaps there 
were differences in dialect or in pronunciation of words. This topic was 
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discussed in a private conversation between this author and the Late Prof. 
I. Vameghi). It is possible they both could understand Old Persian texts 
and language, but with different dialects. Therefore it is likely they were 
very close to each other. They appear together in the reliefs, and their col- 
lection of laws was known as “The Laws of the Medes and Persians” (The 
Old Testament, Book of Esther, 1: 19, Book of Daniel, 6: 9). 

Persians could have brought these northern elements directly with them 
or they could have acquired them again from the Medes a few centuries 
later. There is the possibility that the Persians also brought their contribu- 
tions from the north, influenced more by their long-civilized Elamite 
neighbors or by other local peoples. The Medes could have preserved 
these elements and their roots much more easily than could the Persians. 
This is because the Medes were closer to the northern lands than the Per- 
sians, who were new neighbors to the Elamites. Therefore the Medes 
could have not only kept their connections, but could have been also 
inspired by neighboring local arts such as Urartian. They could have later 
handed the original art back to the Persians, but with their artistic contri- 
butions now intertwined with all the other elements in Achaemenid art. In 
my opinion Medes were responsible for their contribution, artistic and rul- 
ing traditions, as much as the Elamites with their administrative contribu- 
tion to the Achaemenid Empire. 


Conclusion 


According to an analysis of archaeological evidence, the Medes were 

clearly skilled artists. Their art had some elements of the artwork of the 

northern nomads. After the Medes migrated into new territory, their art 
was influenced and inspired by the current and previous art of the region. 

Median art can be divided into two types: 

1) The designs that have a complete northern origin and might have been 
the pure and original Median art brought by them from their original 
homeland. 

2) The second type was influenced by, and mixed with Mesopotamian and 
Urartian elements, but is neither Mesopotamian nor Urartian. 

Of course their art may have differed from one geographical area to 

another due to the influence of local art (another artistic source). 


Sometimes these two art types appear together without being mixed, for 
example, on the Median scabbard or Ziwiye Pectoral. Many of their 
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designs are the same as the designs of the northern nomadic art. Northern 
nomadic art is not exclusively Scythian, but Scythian art was a part of it 
because patterns and designs traveled from the borders of Europe to 
Northeast China. The earliest origin of these designs is not clear but they 
spread throughout the whole region. The Scythians were not able to travel 
that far (to Northeast China), but the designs and patterns themselves trav- 
eled. Each region used these artistic elements and mixed them with its own 
local designs. For example, a running deer made in northeast China was 
influenced by Chinese art, but the motif can be identified as nomadic. 

Therefore this became a common art style among the tribal people who 
lived in the northern regions. The Medes were among the people who 
migrated to the south and they brought their northern nomadic art with 
them. We know they came from this region and their style of dress also 
confirms their link to the North and to Northern people. It is doubtful that 
they just left their art behind along with their old artistic traditions when 
they started to immigrate. Is it reasonable to believe that they abandoned 
their art traditions, waiting for Scythian invaders to teach them how to cre- 
ate artistic designs? All along, we have continually looked for the 
expected and have ignored the possibility of finding the unexpected while 
searching for artifacts and analyzing them. This is true of current day prac- 
tices. In the process, many things have been overlooked that require more 
study. We have learned to classify artifacts and art styles in certain ways 
and have never attempted to revise the basic method of classification to 
include unique art styles. 


Median art is similar to Scythian art but it is not necessarily Scythian. 
The art of the Scythians, like the Medes is only part of a larger artistic cul- 
ture, and this culture is as wide as the Eurasia. 

As they brought their share of the northern art into the new land, they 
probably encountered other cultures and found some of them interesting. 
They mixed the new artistic elements with their own art and became very 
skillful in their new, enhanced style of art. In the Achaemenid period they 
were honored to be invited to work by Darius I in the greatest royal 
palaces ever made. It was an international collaboration with the best 
artists of the known civilized world. This is made very clear from the royal 
inscriptions. Unfortunately, the lack of any Median inscriptions has pre- 
vented the Medes from being acknowledged for helping to create these 
artistic works. 
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The mixed elements in Median ornaments appeared more in the 
Achaemenid period, probably absorbed from the past. Northern nomadic 
art from northeast China, Mongolia, the Steppes, and the margins of the 
Black Sea continued and remained relatively pure. There was also some 
influence from the Achaemenids in some regions, and then the mixture of 
Hellenistic art and Scythian art in the Black Sea region. 

The presence of the northern elements in Iranian sites and on Median 
ornaments as shown in the reliefs cannot possibly be the result of a 
Scythian invasion. If we believe that many years after the Scythian inva- 
sion, Medes were decorating themselves and their belongings in Scythian 
fashion then how about other people who wore similar dress and swords? 
Are they all being influenced by the Scythian invasions? Such a theory is 
impossible. The elements and all their sources exist in the north and we 
may recognize the north as the origin of Median art. 

There is no doubt about the existence of Median art, but it is almost 
impossible to come up with criteria and rules to create an exact format or 
pattern for it. With more research we may gain a better understanding of 
Median art. It would be important to start by studying and using the arti- 
facts that were found during legitimate scientific excavations (for compar- 
isons and analysis) followed by studying only those objects or collections 
that can be confirmed as authentic. Ignoring treasures and artifacts that 
were not found at legitimate archaeological excavations is as negligent as 
using forged objects in archaeological studies. Some may contain valuable 
information and ignoring them could cause the loss of huge amounts of 
information. Searching for the origins of artistic elements and presenting 
more examples to be compared in their own context, may lead to recog- 
nizing the art of the Medes little by little. Following a hypothesis without 
solid evidence can be harmful to art studies. 

This topic requires ongoing research by various scholars in order to find 
answers to all the questions about Median art. There are still many 
unknown sources to be found and analyzed. But we need to keep the topic 
alive and should keep an open door for upcoming new finds. 

If in the future, a hoard or a collection of artifacts is found that can be 
related to the Medes, then it should not be surprising if there are northern 
nomadic elements in those artifacts along with some mixed art of current 
Near Eastern elements. 
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Fig. 1: Persian and Median nobles, Eastern staircase of the Apadana 
(photo by the author). 
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Fig. 2: Aspachana, the weapon-holder, tomb Fig. 3: The weapon-holder of the 
of Darius the Great at Naqsh-e Rostam Audience Scene (after Moorey, 1985). 


(after Schmidt, 1970). 
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Fig. 4a-b: The decorated Median scabbard on the Royal Audience Scene, The National Museum of Iran 
(photo by the author). 


Fig. 5: A fragment with image of a goat, 
Hasanlu (photo by the author). 
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Fig. 6-8: Median chapes from reliefs 
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Fig. 9: Golden plaque from Ziwiye, The National Museum of Iran 
(after Ghirshman, 1964). 
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Fig. 10: Golden plaque from Fig. 11: Garment ornaments from 
Kostromskaya Northeast China 
(after Ghirshman, 1964). (after So & Bunker, 1995). 
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Fig. 14: Vessel with griffin image on handles, 
000 Armenian delegation, Persepolis 
(photo by the author). 


Fig. 12: Golden scabbard from the Oxus Treasure, The 
British Museum (after Moorey, 1985). 


Fig. 15: A decorative bow-case ornament, 
The Audience Scene, Persepolis 
(photo by the author). 


Fig. 13: Lion and griffin protomes, 
made of gold, Ziwiye, The National 
Museum of Iran 

(after Ghirshman, 1964). Fig. 16: Decorative ornament from the 
Oxus Treasure, The British Museum (After 
Dalton, 1964). 
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Fig. 18: Strap guard for a bow- 
case, Audience scene, The 
National Museum of Iran 

(after Moorey, 1985). 


Fig. 17: Medes bringing a throne, Eastern staircase of The Apadana, 
Persepolis (photo by the author). 
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Fig. 19: Strap holder on Median 
belt, The Tripylon Gate, 
Persepolis (photo by the author). 


Fig. 21: A bronze strap guard 
Fig. 20: Strap attachment on a horse rein, The Apadana, Persepolis from Treasury Hall, Persepolis 


(after Moorey, 1985). (after Schmidt, 1953). 
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Fig. 23: A battle-axe from 
Kelermes 
(after Ghirshman, 1964). 


Fig. 22: Weapon-holder with a battle- 
axe, Audience Scene, The National 
Museum of Iran (after Moorey, 1985). 


Fig. 24: A bronze axe found at Persepolis, The National Museum of Iran 
(after Schmidt, 1957). 
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Fig. 25: A Mede bringing a short sword Fig. 26: A scabbard from Takht-i 
(akinakes), Eastern staircase of the Sangin, Tajıkistan 
Apadana, Persepolis (photo by the author) (after Brentjes, 1994). 


Eastern staircase of the Apadana, Persepolis 
(photo by the author). 
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Fig. 29: Northern style 
animal at the corner of 
Ziwiye pectoral, The 
National Museum of Iran 
(courtesy of the National 
Museum of Iran). 


Fig. 28: The central part of the pectoral of Ziwiye, The 
National Museum of Iran (courtesy of the National 
Museum of Iran). 
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Fig. 30: Golden ornaments from Ziwiye, The National Museum of Iran 
(after Ghirshman, 1964). 


Fig. 31: A gold piece from Kelermes (after Brentjes, 1994). 
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Fig. 32: A bronze ornament from Inner Fig. 33: A bronze leopard from Northern 
Mongolia Autonomous Region Hebei Province, China 
(after So & Bunker, 1995). (after So & Bunker 1995). 


Fig. 34: A bronze pin from Baba-Jan, Iran (after Goff, 1968). 


Fig. 35: A chape from 
Ziwiye, The National 
Museum of Iran (courtesy 


оше = Museum of рь 36: Gold handle of a Fig. 37: A bronze bridle 
ran). dagger, Ziwiye, The National ornament, Northwest China 
Museum of Iran (after (after So & Bunker 1995). 


Ghirshman, 1964). 
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Fig. 39: Golden bracelet 
from Oxus Treasure, The 
British Museum (after 
Boardman, 2000). 
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Fig. 38: Winged disk with griffins, glazed brick, Susa, 

The National Museum of Iran and the Louvre (after The 
Royal City of Susa). 
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Fig. 41а: A pendant in the 
shape of a lion head, 
Pasargadae (courtesy 

of the National Museum 
of Iran). 


Fig. 40: A glazed brick with 
lion heads, Susa, The Louvre 
(photo by the author). 


Fig. 41b: A pendant in the 
shape of a lion head, 
Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago 
(after Kantor, 1957). 


Fig. 42: Textile from Pazyrik with lion heads 
(after Kantor, 1957). 
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Fig. 43: Throne terminals in shape of horned 
lion, Achaemenid tomb relief at Persepolis 
(after Boardman, 2000). 


Fig. 44: Seal impressions with 
independent heads from Ur, 
Mesopotamia, Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. (after 
Kantor, 1957). 


Fig. 45: A Persian design from Dion Tomb, 
Macedonia, with a walking lion and lion heads 
(after Boardman, 2000). 
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Fig. 46: Golden lion pendant, Oriental Institute of Fig. 47: Textile with lions, Pazyrik (after Persians: 
the University of Chicago (after Kantor, 1957). Masters of Empire, 1995). 


Fig. 49: linear designs on the royal dress, 
Persepolis (after Schmidt, 1953). 
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1. Introduction 


Different approaches and viewpoints have been used by scholars, dealing 
both with the archaeological cultures of the early and dynastic Iran. These 
two grounds have for long time been strongly remained separated inside 
the limits of their reciprocal traditional scientific domain and even when 
compared each other, they never give the same answers to the same ques- 
tions. The problems related to the archaeology of early Iran has been 
“pour cause” related to the Indo-European movement and the consequent 
Iranian arrival into the Plateau, and for that to the general aspects of the 
prehistoric and linguistic approach to the matter. This long and debated 
question had different approaches, according to the differing field and area 
of specialisation: more theoretical and epistemological those of Renfrew 
(1987) and Mallory (1989) and more related to the Iranian (Harmatta, 
1981) or Indian (Erdosy, 1995a; 1995b) perspective. 

The archaeology of dynastic Iran (the Achaemenid, the Parthian and the 
Sasanian, including the Median, the Alexandrine and the Seleucid sub- 
periods) has been, always, considered as a separate specialist ground, 


* I would like to thank very much Ghent University and the Royal Museums for Art 
and History, Brussels for the very nice and confortable accommodation in the beautiful 
city of Ghent. In particular I have to thank Ernie Haerinck and all the organizative staff for 
having invited me to the Congress and for having waited so long for the delivery of my 
contribution. A special thought is also due to the late Heleen Sancisi Weerdenburg who 
encouraged me very much to follow the study and the analyses of the Median question. 
After different and very far work experiences I am very pleased to go back to the question 
in this occasion, but I am very sorry to say that, before to deliver this paper, I could not 
have the possibility to read the contributions in the volume Continuity of Empire (?) 
Assyria, Media, Persia History of the Ancient Near East Monographs — HANEM 5 
Edited by Giovanni Lanfranchi, Michael Roaf, and Robert Rollinger, just published and 
related to a Symposium held in 2001 in Padova. 
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where the dominant role has been given to the historical, historical-reli- 
gious and linguistic documentation: in terms of pure ethno-linguistic 
approach (Rossi, 1981; 1984; 1988), or philological (Rossi, 1986), and in 
the light of more ample ideological perspective (Gnoli, 1989) or national 
identity (Gnoli, 1994). Iranologists, as Burney has recently rightly empha- 
sized, understandably looked at later periods, because alone there may be 
found the texts (1999, p. 3). 

The coming of the Iranians on the one hand, and the realization of the 
long, complex and macroscopic state and dynastic processes on the other, 
constitute, instead the real issues from an historical point of view, and both 
should play the same crucial role in the archaeological approach as well. 
Those two distinct scientific fields, nevertheless, are more related to one 
another than might be expected, and still both wait for an adequate archae- 
ological interpretation. The continuity between the moment of the coming 
of the Iranians and of the realization of the first dynastic power into the 
Plateau, is very well highlighted by the “Median” period, which, chrono- 
logically, fully belongs to the early Iran, whilst as the expression of an 
“historical/legendary” list of kings belongs, from the other, to the dynas- 
tic. The patrilineal descent of the Medes has been dealt with many times 
by different scholars; recently either as belonging to a framework of pop- 
ular saga and tales (Helm, 1981), or as subject of very difficult and still 
unsolved philological aspects of ancient sources (Scurlock, 1990)!. Some 
of the events connected to the Herodotean Median history, like those 
related to the Scythian king Madyas and his son Prothothyes (Her. I, 103) 
(identifiable with the Assyrian name of the King of Scythia Partatua), his 
marriage with a daughter of Esarhaddon (Omen texts of Esarhaddon) 
(Labat, 1961), and the Kyaxares's banquet whereas all the Scythians were 


! The list of the Median Kings according to Herodotus (I, 101) is: Deioces (55 or 53 
years, possibly from 700/699 to 647/699 or 728 to 675) to be compared with the name of 
Daiukku, one of the governor of Manna (Annals of Sargon II, 722-705); Phraortes (I, 102) 
(22 years, possibly from 647/646 to 625/624 or 675 to 653) to be compared with a Zagros 
rebel by name Kashtaritu (Omen texts of Esharaddon); Kyaxares (I, 103) (40 years, from 
625/624 to 585/584 or 653 to 585) to be compared with the name of the Babylonian 
Chronicles Umakishtar; after follows the so-called Scythian domination (I, 106)(28 years, 
starting possibly from 635 or 625), Arbaxes (mentioned only by Ctesias), Astyages (I, 
107) (35 years 585/584 to 550-549) to be compared with the name of the Babylonian 
Chronicles of Ishtumegu. 
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killed (Her. I, 106), are clear examples of a history being mixed with a 
very doubtful legendary context. 

If one considers historically reliable that dynastic line, then one must 
also conventionally define the Median period as an “early-dynastic” 
phase, recognizing, furthermore, that its reconstruction is only based on 
historical grounds (Greek, Assyrian, Babylonian and Biblical sources, 
etc.). The archaeological documentation of the period is rather different; 
meanwhile the material evidence of the early Iranians is little known and 
it is for the major part practically un-attributable, that of the dynastic Iran 
is much more known, at least as far as the objects and the monumental 
artistic, architectural and epigraphic remains are concerned (Genito, 1996; 
2000). For the early-dynastic Iran, i.e. the “Median” period it is hardly 
possible to single out archaeological horizons not always ethnically attrib- 
utable from the viewpoint of its material culture (Muscarella, 1986; 1994; 
Genito, 1986; 1995). 

The main phases of the Iron Age on the plateau have been distinguished 
somewhat differently by different scholars, according to the geographical 
area. The early modern proposal was formulated in the 70° (Young, 1967) 
with main three chronological horizons; now, more or less unanimously, 
that chronology has been widely re-considered with the enlargement in 
four periods with other various and inner, though doubtfully, distinctions. 

The particular complexity of the Iron Age archaeological remains in 
Iran was soon recognised by scholars and this is why they tried to collect 
all of the related material culture (mainly pottery), in different periods. 
According to the accepted chronology, the archaeological horizon of the 
“Median period” corresponds to the transitional moment between the Iron 
Age II and III, the Iron Age I having being generally considered as the cul- 
tural expression of the newcomers of Iranian identity and the IV as fully 
merged into the Achaemenid and post-Achaemenid age. 

Easy associations between determined ceramic classes and a group of 
ancestors of historical peoples led, in the past, scholars to formulate a 
complex set of theories regarding origins, migrations, invasions, conquests 
and decadences, strongly confirmed, later with the help of accurate maps 
of distribution and chronological tables. One of these theoretical con- 
structs was certainly that related to the Indo-Aryan migration to Iran and 
India, through the spread of the “Grey Pottery". With this term hundreds 
of different classes of pottery collected in an enormous area, extending 
from Sinkiang to northern India and Mesopotamia, across a very long 
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period of time, at least from 3000 to 500 BC, were considered all to 
belong to the same type, even though they had in common only the colour 
of the body and surface (Tosi and Vidale, 1999, p. 123). Following that 
construct it was suggested that the introduction of grey and grey-black pot- 
tery into western Iran from Northeast, would have indicated the beginning 
of the Iron Age and the archaeological expression of a gradual movement 
of Iranians from east to west. Against those theories Iron Age on the 
plateau remains much more complicated and still difficult to be identified 
from an archaeological point of view: what we can reconstruct is only a 
major dislocation of cultural and historical patterns in north-western Iran? 


? A brief and organic synthesis of the distribution and chronological attribution of the 
pottery of Iron Age in NW Iran was made by Brown (1986). According to him Iron Age 
I (1500-1100) is mainly represented by the ‘Elamite’ goblets in the Mahidasht/Kerman- 
shah area (Jameh Shuran III) and in Luristan (Tepe Giyan). In Kangavar Valley (the 
Godin graves) and Hamadan plain, it is also marked by the so-called Early Western Grey 
Ware horizon (Hasanlu V/Dinkha Tepe in Azerbaijan). Iron Age II (1100?- 750? BC) is 
represented in the Mahidasht/Kermanshah area and in Luristan (Baba Jan III) by the 
*genre Luristan’ painted ware. Iron III (800? — c.350? B.C.) with the pottery of Jameh 
Shuran II can be divided into early and late phases: the early represented by the mixed 
*genre Luristan'/micaceous buff ware of Baba Jan II, and the micaceous buff ware of 
Nush-i Jan I (main occupation and squatter) and Jameh Shuran IIB; the late therefore 
approximately linkable with the historic Achaemenid period. For Iron IV [ca. 350? — 
150? B.C.] one intends to consider all material later than Godin II, but earlier than the 
Parthian 'clinky ware’ horizon. For Kurdistan and Azerbaijan, the Iron ШЛУ interface can 
be further characterized by the disappearance of the triangle ware horizon. Levine extends 
the application of the term, Iron IV, to all of western Iran. Thus defined, Iron IV appar- 
ently represents a period of marked ceramic uniformity, characterized by a widespread 
painted ware tradition which unites Jameh Shuran I and Pasargadae and by such ceramic 
types as fish plates, trefoil mouthed pitchers, canteen jars, and tulip bowls (Jameh Shuran 
I and Pasargadae) (Levine, 1987, p. 239). Parallels proposed by Levine for the Jameh Shu- 
ran I pottery are all to late- or post-Achaemenid contexts (Levine, 1987, p. 239). Such 
ceramic types as canteens, tulip bowls, and trefoil-mouthed jars, though all standard late 
Achaemenid forms, have earlier exemplars and therefore limited chronological value as 
index fossils. However, the fish-plate is a typical Hellenistic shape and its presence in 
Jameh Shuran I dates that level to the late fourth century B.C. at the earliest. 

3 The Iron Age in NE plateau is in much more known in Margiana (see note no. 5). The 
first chronological sequence was established on the basis of the investigation in Namazga- 
depe (Kuftin, 1956) and Yaz-depe (Masson, 1959) sites, respectively located in the 
TedZen and Murghab delta. In 1985 G.A. Koshelenko (1985, p. 187) made a partial cor- 
rection to the chronology proposed by Masson, who identified three horizons Yaz I-II-III 
(Masson, 1959, p. 61); a revision of that chronological sequence has been more and more 
necessary, according to the new results of more recent field-work in the area and to a more 
ample reconsideration of the chronologies in archaeology based on the calibrated C 14 
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with a more confused and less investigated situation in north-eastern Iran’. 
A long debated question has developed during the years on this matter 
with different touches, viewpoints and considerations by scholars 


dating, and in particular to the efforts made by scholars dealing with Neolithic to the Early 
Iron Age. A later phase of Yaz III has been, furthermore, identified within the pottery 
types analysed and named Late Yaz III (300-? BC) (Cattani, Genito, 1998, p. 75). The 
main chronological sequences are by Young as far as the Iron Age in north-western Iran 
(1963; 1965; 1967; 1985), Haerinck for Iron Age 4, corresponding to the Achaemenid 
period in Gilan area (1984; 1987; 1989). The consequent and recent chronological subdi- 
vision of the Iron Age in Margiana in four periods (IA 1-2-3-4) has allowed one to make 
a more detailed analysis of the local culture and a more coherent position of Margiana 
inside the central-Asiatic protohistoric context. As regard as the settlement patterns is con- 
cerning the first phases of Iron Age present a more homogeneous core with respect to the 
previous periods (Iron Age 1 and 2) (1400-900). The increase of the hydric system in its 
south-eastern portion, corresponding to the Sultan-ab system, is evident and anticipates the 
role of fundamental importance played by that change for the social and economic sur- 
vival of Merv and of the homonymous region starting from the Achaemenid dynasty. The 
first phases of Iron Age can be interpreted like a preparing period of a definite affirmation 
of a centralized socio-political system. It is possible that the centrality typical of the pro- 
tohistoric phase of macroscopic sites as North Gonur or Takhirabj 3 starts to decrease, 
substituted by complex multifunctional system result of incoming state processes as, e.g., 
Site Complexes; the chronological span time related is comprised between the Iron Age 2 
and 3. One can speak about a central place with its own related territory in which the cen- 
tral site can correspond to a tepe, whilst the related areas are mainly constituted by Low 
Lying Depositional Areas and in some cases also Elevated Depositional Areas. The the- 
matic maps related to the Iron Age 1 and 2 reveal that on an area of ca 1600 km?, that 
arrives up to 2100 km? during Iron Age 3, the settlement texture becomes more complex 
and a distribution of the single sites inside a multifunctional area does not like so far from 
the actual reality. Takhirbaj 3 with its 80 ha. in surface constituted the main centre of Final 
Bronze with its ending phase in Iron Age 1, keeping only some minor satellites. Yaz-depe, 
extending for an area of ca 13 ha. played a primary importance role. In the Iron Age starts 
a slow territorial and socio-economic integration process starts and it probably leads, at 
the end of 4th century, to the “Imperialization”. Probably Yaz constituted the centre of 
power for a region of high social concentration and around it start to develop the so-called 
Site Complex with inhabited, trade, craft and military areas related, in time, to a main 
political-administrative centre. In 6th-4th century BC, corresponding to the time of the 
Achaemenid time, the consolidation of a central power is definite and Margiana becomes 
a political complex system (Bader, Gaibov, Gubaev, Koshelenko, 1998). The settlement 
system expands towards the south of delta with an intense radial increase in density and 
Yaz still constitutes the political-administrative centre of the north-eastern region of Mar- 
giana. Its position more than 30 km from Erk-kala, and thus out of its catchments basin, 
allows to keep a central position inside the entire system. The sites are included in a well 
definite hierarchical context with mighty political administrative centre and the power is 
probably managed on two levels, i.e. minor sites directly dependent from a central power. 
The Yaz region could be full of fortified sites depending from the capital Gyaur-kala, 
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(Grantowskyi, 1970; 1971), in particular with the conception of the exis- 
tence of the Proto-Indo-Aryans (Burrow, 1973). The theoretical attempts 
to put in relation pottery and peoples (Kramer, 1977) and, in particular, the 
material culture of the period with the Iranian arrival (Medvedskaja, 1977; 
1982; Pogrebova, 1977), did not produce convincing results, since the 
related material culture was to uneven in quantity and quality for reliable 
attributions to be made. Yet Grantowskij turned back to the matter and in 
a posthumous book (1998) made a very accurate analysis of the Indo-Iran- 
ian word-stock as well as of later traditions; in his opinion, on the basis of 
the archaeological evidence, the use of horse-drawn war chariots can be 


whose foundation occurred probably during the Achaemenid dynasty with the first nucle- 
olus of Erk-kala (Genito, 1998). The existence of Gyaur-kala from Seleucid to Sasanian 
and early-Islamic period gives evidence of a definite consolidation of a settlement coher- 
ent pattern. The Yaz region occupied the north-eastern area of Merv oasis, at the borders 
of the Kara-kum desert and must, thus, certainly play a fundamental role for the military 
defence. The centralisation of the power led probably to a military defence and two were 
the main lines of fortified complex settlements, probably constituted mainly by EDA type 
site (Genito, 1998a, p. 125, fig. 1) along two defensive lines. It is evident that the 
fortresses were distant each other respectively 1 km. for the external defence line and 3 
km. for the more internal. The inner defence line extended for a length of ca 22 km. and 
it was located, with regard to the other, at a distance of ca 28 km. The second line 
extended, instead, for a length of ca 8 km. During the successive periods the settlement 
pattern becomes more and more coherent and the consolidation process of a state organi- 
zation, definite. One can see a capillary phenomenon of settling the north-eastern region 
of the delta and the division of the territory in multi-functional areas (Site Complex), 
related not any more to a strong central power, but to major centres (Yaz-depe), whose 
political-administrative power refers directly to super-regional “capital” (Merv). The old 
Margiana became a region with a complex political system which must manage a territory 
completely dependent by the water resources of Murghab; because in this region the prob- 
lem of the water supply constituted since ever the main engine of any settlement phenom- 
enon: the continuous alluvial plain of the Bronze Age leaves the place to a successive dis- 
continuous oases and the problem of the lack of water becomes more and more urgent. 
Basically starting from the second phase of the Iron Age, the control of irrigation system 
with the construction of immense hydraulic works along the main collectors of Murghab 
River guarantees the survival and the power management. Most part of these informations 
are taken from the work of dr. Cerasetti in the frame of PhD in Archeologia e Storia Rap- 
porti tra Oriente e Occidente — XII ciclo in Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli (ora 
Università degli Studi di Napoli "L'Orientale"), with a dissertation with the title “Flut- 
tuazioni fluviali e storia del popolamento sul delta endoreico del fiume Murghab (Turk- 
menistan), dal neolitico al consolidamento dello Stato Seleucide", discussed in april of 
2002. The best greetings are due to dr. Cerasetti for having allowed me to mention this 
part. 
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traced back to 18-17" century BC, considered by the author as the termi- 
nus post quem of the split of Indo-Iranians or Aryans into Iranians and 
Indo-Aryans*. Grantowskyi is also strongly critical as far as the Median 
chronology is concerned, and in particular with regard to the Herodotean 
account, which remain fundamentally reliable for the succession of the 
events, but much less so for the chronological framework. 

New archaeological research perspectives are those currently being put 
forward by French (ibidem, p. 479-514) and Italian teams in southern 
Turkmenistan (e.g. Ulug tepe and Murghab oasis) where different Iron 
Age remains, dating from Yaz I to Yaz III horizons and later are going to 
be investigated; these activities are mostly related to the cultural horizons 
in the area which could be chronologically connected also to the Median 
period. These investigations in the north-eastern part of the Iranian plateau 
are still in their first stages of research and we must wait for further results 
to appear”. 


* Not of the same opinion are Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995, 827-8) who retain that 
the separation of Iranians from Indo-Iranians cannot occur later than 2000 BC. 

5 The Italian archaeological activity on Iron Age in South Turkmenistan follows the 
works of a wider project The Archaeological Map of the Murghab Delta, promoted in 
1990 by G.A. Koshelenko and R.M. Munchaev of the Archaeological Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union of Moskva, based on a scientific cooperation 
between Russian, Turkmenian and Italian specialists, i.e. between IARAN, State Univer- 
sity of Turkmenistan and IsIAO in collaboration with the Istituto Universitario Orientale 
di Napoli (now Università degli Studi di Napoli, L'Orientale). Since the beginning the 
agreement was oriented to the realization of an archaeological map of Merv oasis, corre- 
spondent to the eastern section of the deltaic system of Murghab River. Later the geo- 
graphic limits of the activity were enlarged toward north-east, c. 50 km. to north of the 
present border of the alluvial plain. The aim was to continue the researches of historical 
topography and archaeological survey already started by the Koshelenko équipe in the 
area of Merv city, in collaboration with the State University of Turkmenistan (AA.VV., 
1994; Gubaev, Koshelenko, Tosi, 1998). Between 1990 and 1996, thanks to important 
financial resources from IsIAO, a large spectrum of specialists and technicians of differ- 
ent nationalities and formation realized a vast data archive through territorial investiga- 
tions, low distance flights and technologies of Image Processing (Опо, Munchaev, in 
Gubaev, Koshelenko, Tosi, 1998: vii; Bondioli, Tosi, in Gubaev, Koshelenko, Tosi, 1998: 
p. xi). The project, at least in the terms established in the agreement of 14 March 1989, 
developed without interruption from 1990 to 1996 with yearly seasons. In 1998 Istituto 
Universitario Orientale signed a specific agreement with State University of Turk- 
menistan, inside its main topics including that of the analyses and study of the archaeo- 
logical horizons of Iron Age I-IV in Murghab delta and in Turkmenistan in general. 
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2. Sources 


It is easy to see, then, that the Iron Age represents one of the most contro- 
versial and complex eras of the whole of the ancient history of Iran, and 
this not only because of insufficient archaeological documentation, but 
also because of an intriguing, and as yet, still doubtful interpretation of the 
main “topics” of the period: the Iranian arrival, the concrete presence of 
“iron” within the related sites, the origin and development of the first 
socio-political state-formations. The Iranian migration into the plateau and 
adjacent areas developed through the movement of numerous groups of 
tribes, all of which were, basically, part, the western “Iranians” (amongst 
which the Medes and the Persians), whose migration process is generally 
dated back to a period starting from the end of the 2" millennium BC. The 
others were the “eastern” Iranians, who settled in the region between 
Merv oasis, Bactria (north-eastern Afghanistan) up to Arachosia (central- 
southern Afghanistan) and Baluchistan. The direction of the movement of 
these groups of peoples is still the subject of great discussion amongst 
scholars and the main related theories are two: the first dealing with a 
north-western and the second with a north-eastern origin (Ghirshman, 
1977). 

The Medes, mentioned for the first time, in an inscription of the neo- 
Assyrian sovereign Salmanassar III, occupied Central Iran, basically the 
region around Hamadan and the Assyrians as much as they move to east 
to the direction of modern Hamadan, met only Medes and, in the more 
western Zagros, Medes mixed with indigenous, non-Iranian peoples. At 
that time the Iranian Medes seemed to have already controlled almost all 
of the eastern Zagros and infiltrated into the western Zagros. 

The Persians, mentioned some years before, perhaps in 843, with the 
name of Parsua (Iranian *Pärsva), appear in the same areas, though their 
exact location remains controversial. First they seem to have settled in the 
zone to south-west of Urmya lake, then in the central western Zagros near 
Kermanshah, and later certainly in the south western Zagros, somewhere 
near the borders of Elam, and eventually, of course, in the province of 
Fars. In 639 BC Assurbanipal after having destroyed the Elamite Kingdom 
went against Cyrus the 1st, who from the Assyrian annals is mentioned as 
king either of Parsumash or Anshan (probably Tall-e Malayan); this 
means that the Persians at that time had, already, reached their historical 
country of Fars. It has been argued that these various locations represent 
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the movement of a single nomadic tribe; it is more likely, however, that 
they constitute more than one group of Persians®. 

The arguments considered in favour of a north-eastern direction, 
instead, directly from the steppes with the flat plains of the north-eastern 
Iran as a natural gate for the incoming nomads, are mainly two: 

1. Similar migratory processes in later epochs; 

2. Pottery evidence. 


Archaeologically, Iron Age II cultures come out of Iron Age I, and the 
same occurred for the cultures of Iron Age II and III. The distribution of 
the Iron Age III cultures is, at least by the 7^ century, much more wide- 
spread and covers almost the whole Zagros area. The wide spread of the 
Iron Age III cultures, finally, have been put in relation to the Median king- 
dom in the 7" and early 6" centuries BC and the Iranisation process of the 
whole Zagros. It was during this period that the Iranians possibly consti- 
tuted a dominant political ethno-class on the plateau and started to control 
the whole area’. 

Notwithstanding these unsolved general historical questions and the 
quite irregular movement of the Iranian tribes, the centrality of the Iron 
Age on the plateau, nonetheless, remains undisputable: not only if one is 


6 The supporters of the first say that the Iranians along the Caspian Sea to north, 
crossed the Caucasus and the mountains of Armenia and later directed to south-east; the 
supporters of the second say that the Iranians, instead, came directly from the northern and 
north-eastern steppes, crossed the Kopeth Dagh and the Dasht-e Kavir desert and stop in 
front of the Zagros mountains and, more to north, in front of the Urartu Kingdom. After 
this sudden stop a short migratory backwater occurred; this would have pushed the Per- 
sians to Fars, and the Medes to the Hamadan region. 

7 The character of the accounts in classical and oriental sources of this originally 
nomadic movement of groups of Iranian peoples is surprisingly very similar with that of 
another and very far and different other geographic and cultural context. Also in far east- 
ern China during the Zhou dynasty (1045-256 B.C.) and almost in the same arc of time of 
the Iranian coming to plateau, a nomadic mighty tribe came to the light at the border of 
the Chinese Empire; it was a tribal confederation who obliged the Chinese kings to 
undergo to numerous furious attacks: their name was “Hsien Yü”. Their existence is very 
well confirmed by a famous inscription found on the ding tripod, called Duo You, describ- 
ing an attack against the Zhou in the late 9th BC (perhaps in 823 B.C.) made by the Hsien 
Yü, who inhabited between the Ningxia, Gansu and the northern Shaanxi (Shaughnessy 
1983-85, 55-69; Bunker 1990, 78-80). We are not yet in front of a presence of warriors on 
horses, but some scholars, as Prüsek made a parallelism trying to give evidence, in this 
period, of the affirmation of the equestrian nomadism to west by Cimmerians and the 
Scythians and to east by the Hsien Yü (Prüsek 1972). 
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looking at the former periods, such as the end of the Bronze Age and at 
successive periods, such as, in particular, the Medo-Achaemenid, but also 
if one takes into consideration the archaeological evidence which shows 
major cultural changes. The traditional trend of the human cultures of the 
plateau to develop its own traits and characteristics in each of the distin- 
guishable geographic areas (valleys, basins, piedmont areas etc.), neces- 
sarily combines, in this period, with other and much more different char- 
acteristics. Particular phenomena of territorial integration of a socio- 
economic process of state-formation, evident already in Iron I and II peri- 
ods, will find their full realisation in Iron III and IV. The profound and 
deep cultural regional diversity, either for topographic, climatic, and eco- 
logical characteristics, or for the quality and quantity of the natural 
resources, during the protohistoric periods characterized the whole 
plateau; in the Iron Age it fully completed the formative process of a 
regionally diverse mosaic of subsistence and economic potentials, ulti- 
mately reflected in the historical cultural regions. The high peaks of the 
Zagros Mountains on one hand, and the central deserts on the other, 
strongly conditioned, furthermore, the formation and the development of 
the routes of communication. The inseparable relationship between the 
natural communication routes with those strong geographical limits, gave 
rise, in the east-west direction, to the particular road which in historical 
period was called “Silk Road” or “Khorasan Road” (from Hamadan, 
through Kangavar and Kermanshah, to Sar-e Pol-e Zohab and Baghdad). 
These routes constitute the main net of transportation, directly or indirectly 
guaranteeing the roads of transit for the essential resources which, other 
areas completely lack. Whilst in other geographic areas, as Mesopotamia, 
imported materials were worked out and finished locally, it is highly prob- 
able that on the plateau only the major part of the raw materials and the 
half-finished products were really marketable. The cultures of the Iranian 
plateau will remain, also in the Iron Age, basically unliterary with the 
exception of the Elamite area, where a contemporary written documenta- 
tion existed. 


3. A critical historical-archaeological approach and outline 


As has been emphasized by different scholars many times, the archaeolog- 
1са1 discoveries of the Assyrian royal palaces and cuneiform archives have 
given a decisive impulse to an understanding of the history of the Ancient 
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Near East, including in particular, the part related to the Medes, which pre- 
viously had been based only on the classical sources. Herodotus (I, 96- 
106) and later historians had no direct knowledge on the Iranian peoples, 
and for this reason their accounts do not have great reliability, especially 
with regard to the political structure of the Medes, up to the time when 
their settlements begun to be fortified! In terms of pure historical chronol- 
ogy a Median state could have occurred only between 612 (destruction of 
Nineveh) and 550 (victory of Cyrus over Astyages). A unilinear historical 
conception, nonetheless, has emphasized a sort of political continuum, 
considering the Median Empire as the intermediate moment, through cen- 
tral political entities (Ellipi and Neo-Assyrian Empire), between the state 
cultures of northern Iran, as Urartu, Manna, and those of southern, as 
Babylonia, Elam. This conception easily could find in the existence of a 
Median political unity, either geographically or chronologically intermedi- 
ate, the most suitable predecessor moment for the imperial Achaemenid 
state model. The conception of a state structure of the Medes was certainly 
derived by the knowledge of the Achaemenid state and on the idea of an 
"oriental" paradigmatic state. Also the Greek historians considered Media 
as having the political and administrative structure of an “empire” though 
the information available deals rather with a general formative political 
process, ultimately leading to the Achaemenid level of the state. In the last 
years, many doubts have been advanced, by Heleen Sancisci-Weerden- 
burg, as to whether the Median empire did really exist (1985; 1987; 
1994); and doubt has also been advanced about the Herodotus’ account, 
perhaps rather a set of folk-tales, whose value is more political than his- 
torical. From an archaeological and art-historical point view Genito (1986; 
1995) and Muscarella (1987; 1994) also, though with different emphases, 
put in a completely different way the historical question of the Median 
Art, trying to distinguish what could certainly belong to the Medes, as a 
people or possibly a “dynasty” and what to the “median” period. In this 
perspective Muscarella drew the attention to the contradiction between the 
attempts of so-called “medizing school" in attributing material and figural 
culture to the Median period and the consistency of the historical-archaeo- 
logical record, specially in the light of the Ziwiye find (Muscarella, 
1977a), Achaemenid and near eastern objects (Muscarella, 1977b; 1980), 
Surkh Dum (1981) and Luristan (1985) remains, which does not support 
this attribution. Other scholars, furthermore, are again dealing with the 
question of the figural production of the Median period, analysing the 
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influence of nomadic and steppe art on the Median art-production. This 
was an old idea of Ghirshman that did not yet find any secure archaeolog- 
ical evidence; the self evident impossibility of speaking about an official 
Art dealing with the Medes should be again strongly emphasized (Genito, 
forthcoming 2004) not only in order to deny the existence of art-products 
that can be linked to a people or a group of peoples, possibly considered 
as Medes, but to discuss mainly that of an official art, produced at an offi- 
cial level with an official system of communication and propaganda of a 
State. Some of the typical objects and items of the nomadic Scythian tra- 
dition present in the Persepolis reliefs of Apadana, can reveal once more 
the ample (geographic and chronological) cultural background of those 
Iranian steppe peoples, but tell us nothing, nonetheless, about a pre- 
Achaemenid royal dynasty with their own production. Nobody could cer- 
tainly exclude that the style and the iconographies on some objects of the 
area and belonging to the same period, could reflect, at the level of figural 
culture, the processes and dynamics of such a big political event as the 
Median period probably was, but given the precarious and doubtful con- 
sistency of the related historical-archaeological remains, it is better to wait 
for new data and territorial information, before saying anything final on 
the topic. 

The archaeological re-examination by Young (1965; 1967) and the his- 
torical-geographical re-examination by Levine (1973; 1974) could be con- 
sidered as the breaking moments of the traditional approach to the study of 
north-western Iran in the first half of the 1* Millennium BC. The first, 
with the proposal to put the Western Buff Ware in relation to the increase 
and spread of the Median Empire (Young, 1967, pp. 33-34), tried to link, 
for the first time, the historical-political level of the period with the 
archaeological; the second, identifying the mythical mount Bikni of the 
Assyrian tradition, with the mount Alvand (dominating the modern city of 
Hamadan), led to a geographic reappraisal of that political event, meaning 
that the extent of the empire was not as great as some scholars had sup- 
posed. 

In the first half of the 1970s the archaeological discoveries in ancient 
Media (between Kermanshah and Hamadan) with the excavations of 
Godin Tepe (Young, 1969; 1974), in the Kangavar Valley, Nush-i Jan 
(Stronach, 1969; Stronach and Roaf, 1973; 1978) in the Malayer area and 
Baba Jan (Goff, 1968; 1969; 1970) in the Delfan plain in the eastern Pish- 
1 Kuh, though they brought to light a rather important military architecture 
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(Medveskaja, 1992), were not able to give information regarding the con- 
sistency of a Median “Empire”. At Jameh Shuran, at short distance from 
the town of Mahidasht (Levine, 1987, p. 235), the stratified sequence of 
the site yielded three Iron Age ceramic assemblages (Brown, 1990, p. 66) 
where both “genre Luristan” and Parthian period “clinky ware” have 
been found; the site, though never extensively investigated and analyzed, 
would seem fundamental for understanding the development of the Iron 
Age in central Zagros. 

A part from Hasanlu a little bit out of the Median territory in strictu 
sensu, the so-called Scythian domination on the plateau constitutes another 
central aspect of the Median question, because it is chronologically related 
to the line of the historical/legendary Median Kings (cf. note no. 1). That 
period of 28 years remains rather controversial, also because, obviously, it 
is not documented by archaeological evidence, though it has been attrib- 
uted to a number of different chronological periods. The nomadic archae- 
ological traces on the plateau are very scarce and characterized by much 
uncertainty, relating both to the real consistency of the discoveries, and the 
importance of historical references which dealt with the historical Scythian 
domination. Cimmerian (Sulimirski, 1960; Ghirshman, 1983; Diakonov, 
1981), and Scythian presence within the plateau did never have any certain 
archaeological confirmation; the tumuli of Se Girdan, at first erroneously 
attributed to Iron Age Ш (Muscarella, 1969; 1971) and recently, more cor- 
rectly, to the 4® millennium BC (Muscarella, 2003) on the one hand, and 
the funerary stelae from the Meskhin plain (Ingraham and Summers, 
1979) on the other, seem to be the only material evidences of somewhat 
nomadic in character (funerary tumuli and stone ѕѓе/ае) in north-western 
Iran. Another, though controversial, contribution to the Scythian presence 
in Iran was the discovery in 1947, of the Ziwiye treasure. Without going 
into the details of the story of the find and of its interpretation, collected in 
Mannean territory, but at the top of a fortified hill, interpreted as possibly 
being a Scythian manor, it is worthwhile to take it into consideration, at 
least, with regard to some aspects. After the initial welcome in scientific 
circles at the time of the discovery, the treasure, became one of the most 
intricate and controversial archaeological cases of ancient Iran. The debate 
was centred on the very doubtful character of the find, considered by some 
as false (Muscarella, 1977a) and defended as authentic by others (Ghirsh- 
man, 1979); the question still remains open also because the historical- 
archaeological interpretation of the treasure goes directly to the background 
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of the central aspects for Iron Age II and Ш on the plateau: the Scythian 
domination, the chronology and archaeological consistency of the Median 
period and the cultural relationships between the Iranian plateau and the 
Assyrians and Urartians. The combination of differing artistic styles pre- 
sent on the objects of the treasure, and in particular of the Assyrian and the 
Scythian, gave the occasion for an interpretation certainly suggestive, for 
which the treasure was the expression of the consolidated political rela- 
tionships between Assyrians and Scythians, due to a marriage between an 
Assyrian princess and the King of Scythia, Partatua (to be identified with 
the Herodotean Protothyes (Esharradon Omen texts) (Labat, 1961). This 
combination of stylistic elements was, furthermore, interpreted as the syn- 
thesis of a new figural style, which, given the geographical location of the 
treasure, could only be related to the local people in the area, the Medes. 
The only proper investigation made on Ziwiye, was carried out years later 
and gave to the light archaeological traces of the Late Buff ware cultural 
horizon of the Median period. Recently the hill has been revisited and 
investigated and the architectural remains displayed after the work (Mo’- 
tamedi, 1995, pp. 143-170) led to the conclusion that their quality was 
very low and poor; this has been interpreted as one of the reasons for a 
decadence of the structures, also evidenced by traces of a widespread fire 
in different parts of the structure. The find of several triangular-shaped 
arrow-heads usually attributed to the Scythian nomads, led the author to 
consider possible that their invasion took place in 650 BC. 

Also in modern Iranian archaeological literature the problem of the 
Median period has been posed with different doubts and criticism; Abdi 
(1994a, pp. 15-28; 1994b, pp. 19-36) underlines the very big difficulty in 
attributing any kind of material culture to the Medes, emphasizing spe- 
cially the role of the Late Western Buff ware as the only archaeological 
indicator of the presence of that people. More recently the identification of 
a multi-stratified site north of Teheran at Uzbaki (Majizadeh 1377/1378) a 
prehistoric site with a "Median" level, has revealed another archaeologi- 
cal example of a fortified site which fits very well with the military and 
defence trends of the period. The general history of the Medes and Per- 
sians has been the subject of a very recent contribution of Imanpour 
(2002-2003) who also advances serious doubts on the attribution of the 
related material culture to the people and Malekzadeh (1995, pp. 97-108) 
has dealt shortly with the presumed capital Hamadan, and more recently 
(1997) briefly outlined the history of the whole problem with an updated 
bibliography. 
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The capital city of Media, Ecbatana/Hamadan, would obviously have 
been the key-site for the period, but the ancient traces of settlement there 
uncovered and also recently excavated (Sarraf 1989; 1996), seems to 
belong mostly to the post-Achaemenid Age (i.e. Seleucid, Parthian and 
Sasanian), and a real “Median” level, up to now, has not been found 
(Boucharlat, 1998, pp. 180-183). 

The archaeological evidence from Nush-i Jan, dating to the period of 
750 to 600 BC (a “Central Building” an “imposing Fire Temple” at the 
beginning, the “Fort” and the Western Building with its columned hall 
during the 7" century), from Level II of Godin Tepe (one period of public 
buildings during phases 1 to 4, followed by a “peaceful abandonment” 
and “squatter occupation" during phase 5), and Baba Jan (with the bur- 
geoning phase III Manor, Painted Chamber, etc. in the 9*-8* centuries and 
the “squatter occupation" in the 7%) clearly gives evidence of a major 
power occurring during the late 8" and the 7* centuries. This power was 
lost during the first half of the 6" century, just when the Median Empire 
should have reached the major of its development. Such an archaeological 
picture does not fit at all into the reconstruction of a Median empire as 
based on the classical historians, but seems to fit much better into the his- 
tory of Media as based on ancient Near Eastern and Mesopotamian 
sources. 


4. The *secondary state" theory 


The picture of the Medes given by the Assyrian inscriptions is clearly 
resembling them as a set of loose tribes, with local chiefs and not any uni- 
tary political system, linked probably with a common line of ethnicity, 
ecological setting and economic resources. The fortified settlements evi- 
denced by the archaeological discoveries at Nush-i Jan I, Baba Jan II 1-3, 
Godin Tepe II led to consider that local chiefs with forts and store-houses, 
cultic buildings and ceremonial buildings controlled the surrounding area, 
though it is not exactly known how much territory they were able to cap- 
ture. The basic economic resource in the area was certainly the nomadic 
pastoralism, as the several descriptions in the Assyrian sources confirm; 
and whether it could support the life of those tribes, cannot explain the 
very high concentration of wealth and surplus necessary for the construc- 
tion of the fortified centres with their complex system of economic, mili- 
tary and public celebrative functions. A first basis for such an economic 
development was the breeding and the proximity to the Assyrians made it 
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certainly much more important. It was, also, probably convenient for the 
Medes a warlike activity as auxiliary forces, but the most important factor 
was their geographic location along the main trade route (the so-called 
Khorasan road), linking Mesopotamia to Central Asia. This location 
changed completely the life of the Medes and allow them to control the 
road from Kermanshah to Hamadan and it seems, thus, clear that the prox- 
imity to a great empire, like Assyria, was the basic reason for the change- 
ment of the poor pastoral tribes of the Zagros into rich and powerful chief- 
doms engaged in war and trade activities. It seems also possible that the 
specific position of the Medes, as opposed to other peoples with similar 
conditions at the outset, could have made this process more effective and 
productive. 

The theory of a secondary state formation for the Median kingdom, for- 
mulated by Brown (1986) and furthermore discussed and enriched later 
(1988; 1990) is of fundamental importance to the light of the historical 
perspective and a new season of field and work strategies. That hypothesis 
has given on the one hand a theoretical framework into which to insert the 
historical Medes®, and has yielded, at the same time, one of the possible 
methodological keys to understand in a more proper and anthropological 
perspective (Fried, 1975; Service, 1962; 1975), the long and complex for- 
mative process of the Achaemenid state into the plateau. The proposals of 
Brown (1986) went back to a previous general construct of Pryce (1978) 
and now, almost twenty years after from the first formulation, still appear 
convincing. That hypothesis finds its operative and suggestive way of 
being, because no large and extensive surveys in such areas like Hamadan 
and Kashan, crucial for the period in Media, have ever been made. As a 
consequence, the material correlates also proposed (Brown, 1986, p. 115) 
in order to have clear indicators of an emerging social stratification, had 
never been archaeologically experimented and identified. Those correlates 
as the presence of burials, the analysis of settlement hierarchies, and of 
scales of the architectural remains, instead, represent one of the best pos- 
sible interpretative criteria to identify levels of the social segmentation and 


8 This point is central not only for the new research perspectives, but also to the light 
of previous consideration like that of (Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1985, p. 1) who easily 
declared that the Medes represented somewhat less than en empire. In the stages of the 
social organisation, before empire and/or state comes the chiefdom, a social structure with 
initial forms of political leadership. 
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stratification and ultimately the hierarchical social complexity of a given 
human organisation, specially as far a rank size distribution of settlement 
is concerning. 

We know from the sources that the indigenous population of central and 
northern Zagros were already organized into small and middle size King- 
doms, whereas the “Medes were distributed throughout numerous small 
polities, probably best characterized as chiefdoms” (Brown, 1986, p. 107). 
The evolution from a ranked society to a secondary state formation is 
mainly marked by an epochal and, perhaps also spectacular, change from a 
socio-political system of Kinship to a similar system of Kingship, i.e. from 
a consanguine net of relationships to a modern political leadership. The 
Assyrian coming into central-western Iran and the Median state are histor- 
ical and socio-economic connected phenomena and their strategic and com- 
mon interest involved not only the pastoral and agricultural economy in the 
region, but also the long-distance trade goods, moving through the region 
from the east. A model of the socio-political evolution characterized by the 
secondary state formation, is certainly useful in the study of the processes 
of state formation, both primary and secondary; the case of Media is ideal 
to be territorially investigated, because the stimulations of a primary soci- 
ety, e.g. the Assyrian, “gave impulse to exacting tributes, establishing an 
external market for local products, importing commodities that could not 
be originally produced in the subordinate society, and promoting both 
local and long-distance trade” (Brown, 1986, p. 108). All these issues can 
be detected in a new light with of a territorial investigation and the analy- 
ses of the archaeological correlates; in this perspective the relations and 
dynamics between the two state formations appear more linkable to the 
own inner forces than to the ethnic or political premises. 


5. Archaeological Perspectives 


The Median question, as it is easy to understand, fully belongs to the gen- 
eral ground of the ways and modes in which the state process on the Iran- 
ian plateau originated and developed. The comprehension of this particu- 
lar historical dynamics, up to now mainly related to the studies and the 
analyses of the historical sources, may, to the light of new trend and 
methodological approach, be aimed also at achieving more material and 
territorial information from the recognized first and most important areas 
settled by the western Iranians. 
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The very complex history of that formative state process is particularly 
located inside the human peopling process and the economic and social 
history of the whole Iron Age on the plateau; it can more easily be 
detected throughout topographical analyses which ultimately indicate the 
material and archaeological consistency of a given area. That process is, 
nonetheless, archaeologically very badly documented, because the 
researches and studies related have been based mainly on big and macro- 
scopic architectonic and artistic remains of Persepolis, Naqsh-i Rustam, 
Pasargades and Susa, which were clearly and explicitly Achaemenid in 
date. The trend inaugurated by the archaeological research in the 70° in the 
Kangavar Valley, Malayer area and in the Delfan plain in the eastern Pish- 
1 Kuh aimed at analysing the whole Iron Age, should be followed and re- 
oriented to the light of a specific Median territorial investigation. Hundred 
of sites should be surveyed in order to have a rather sufficient picture of 
the historical and chronological development of the area and the analyses 
of the archaeological correlates there collected will possibly allow one to 
understand in a more wider and productive frame the real social develop- 
ment of the early dynastic phase, i.e. Median period on the plateau. The 
Achaemenid architecture and art are much more known than the territorial 
knowledge or distribution of sites and peopling development, during the 
early and mature phases of the empire. Against the important epigraphic 
evidence of the royal inscriptions in Persepolis, Pasargadae, Susa and 
Bisutun, the corpus of the old Persian language and the main set of direct 
historical documentation of the period, nothing or almost nothing is known 
about the administrative and economic geography of the enormous terri- 
tory of the Empire and also of its earliest phases, including the Median 
period. Also the very large amount of written clay tablets found in Perse- 
polis gives, unfortunately, very poor contribution to the complex historical 
knowledge of the formative state process on the plateau; they are, in fact, 
only dealing with the collecting, storing and distributing alimentary prod- 
ucts, for the advantage of the king and his family, administrative officials 
and basically groups of travelers utilized in the chancelleries, agricultural 
exploitations, ateliers and construction activities. All this set of epigraphic 
information is, nevertheless, related to a very restricted geographical area, 
as central Fars and Susiana and cannot satisfy the need of a complete 
archaeological and territorial knowledge of the area of the Empire. This 
documentation seems to completely ignore what really happened at that 
time, or simply it does not deal with the processes determining the origin 
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and development of the whole set of the state cultural characteristics 
including writing, monumental architecture, official art and epigraphic 
(seals, clay, stone and wall) documentation. The archaeological consis- 
tency of a given area cannot be detected only overlapping ancient histori- 
cal toponyms (known on the basis of historiography) over possibly new 
discovered sites (identified on the basis of new surveys), but it can be 
investigated also through the field operations (survey and prospections) 
and the realisation of micro and macro archaeological maps. Any of the 
most complex process of social transformation had to be framed within 
larger territorial divisions by defining the ranking articulations of hierar- 
chical levels, eminent sections of a pyramidal system. These mosaics had 
to be perceived as an organic tri-dimensional net of settlements, converg- 
ing toward their centres along lines of communication. The study of geog- 
raphers, re-formulated on this new theoretical bases the understanding of 
human settlement and provided also new powerful means to read the his- 
torical fluctuation on man-made landscape. The systematic study of 
ancient settlement in the cartographic definition projected in thematic 
maps, according to chronological periods, was first pioneered by Gordon 
К. Willey (Willey, 1953) in the Virü valley of Perü and by Robert Мс К. 
Adams (1981) in the Diyala region of Iraq. By middle of the 60”, across 
the universities of the American Midwest, the priority of settlement stud- 
ies for understanding the social and economic history (Binford and Bin- 
ford, 1968) was advocated. Settlement archaeology rapidly developed as a 
cornerstone section of the new disciplinary architecture and redefined 
archaeology as a discipline committed also to social needs of the present 
(Chang, 1972). Archaeological maps became an essential product to estab- 
lish the quality of archaeological projects, creating a widespread demand 
for high definition analysis of special distribution and hierarchical rending 
of human settlement as defined from the field record of surveys and exca- 
vation. After a decade-long period of scattered experimentation, roughly 
corresponded to 80's, Geographic Information Systems (GIS) developed 
as the most widespread instrument to assemble and manage the vast arrays 
of diversified archives to be merged in a historical analyses of settlement 
and population. Satellite imageries and the digitalisation of aerial pho- 
tographs in general is providing in recent years another mean for the defi- 
nition of ancient landscape, before and beyond direct fields of observation. 
Only recently, this new important instrument for the systematic study of 
ancient settlement through thematic mapping has been applied to large- 
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scale analysis of the cradles of the Old World civilisation in the alluvial 
plains of the Middle East and Central Asia. 
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Among the major kingdoms of the Near East, that of the Medes in north- 
west Iran is surely the most enigmatic. Their later reigns, at any rate, fall 
in the full light of history, yet we know next to nothing of the internal 
workings of their state. One reason is the likelihood that they possessed no 
system of written record which could have come down to us. Despite 
hypotheses put forward by several authorities that the Old Persian 
cuneiform writing system could have originated under the Medes, no 
inscription or writing attributable to the period before the Achaemenids 
has been securely identified. The more credible view is that the Medes had 
no written language. It is in harmony with this conclusion, of course, that 
the Zoroastrian scriptures of the Avesta, parts of which on any reckoning 
must date back into Median times, are known to have been transmitted 
orally for centuries, even after the rise of the Achaemenids. 


So far as the dynastic history of Media is concerned, Herodotus pre- 
sents a summary variously received by different scholars. According to his 
sequence, the founder of the Median kingdom was one Deioces, originally 
a respected judge, who, around B.C. 700 prevailed on his fellow-tribesmen 
to nominate him king, provide a palace and royal protocol, and found a 
central city, Hagmatana, to be the capital of their state. The next ruler, sup- 
posedly his son, was Phraortes, who extended Median rule over adjoining 
chiefdoms, including Persia. So reinforced, he rose against the power of 
Assyria, but was defeated and killed. He in turn was followed by 
Cyaxares, who reorganized the Median army, separating archers, cavalry 
and spearmen, and even laid siege to Nineveh. In any event, the Medes 
appear to have played an important role in introducing the horse into west- 
ern Asia, and previously no doubt providing recruits for the Assyrian cav- 
alry. However, an incursion by Scythians, under Madyes, son of Pro- 
tothyes, raised the siege. They defeated Cyaxares, and established their 
domination in northern Iran, at least according to Herodotus, for 28 years. 
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Eventually the Median king succeeded in massacring their chiefs at a ban- 
quet, and expelling them from the country. He then returned, finally in 612 
B.C. to besiege and sack Nineveh, bringing to an end the ruthless Assyr- 
ian empire. He was succeeded by his son Astyages, reigning a further 35 
years before his overthrow by the Persians under Cyrus the Great. 


Several of the historian's details are to some degree confirmed in the 
cuneiform sources. “Partatua, king of the Scythians" seems to match with 
Protothyes. “Phraortes, son of Deioces” has been identified with 
the"Kashtaritu" of other omen texts. This connection depends on the 
statement in the Bisitun inscription that the Median rebel of that day, 
Fravartish (Phraortes), claimed to be “Khshathrita, of the family of 
Cyaxares”, attesting a relationship between the two names. A link, though 
more precarious, has even been sought between the “Daiukku, governor of 
Mannea” of Sargon II’s Assyrian annals for 715 B.C., and the Herodotean 
Deioces. Yet while Helm (1981, p. 87), of recent writers, concluded the 
Median narrative of Herodotus “preserves no trustworthy historical infor- 
mation about the Medes prior to the reign of Cyaxares”, Brown (1988, 
p. 86), on the other hand, maintained of Helm’s arguments that “no sound 
reasons emerge to doubt the essentials of the Médikos Logos (Median nar- 
rative of Herodotus) or its basic chronology, except the nature and dura- 
tion of the Scythian episode“. Thus the Herodotean narrative remains a 
necessary point of reference, with its chronology placing the four reigns in 
c. 700 B.C., 647 B.C., 625 B.C, and 585 B.C. 


Turning to other sources of information, from the archaeological data 
we have some information about the material culture of the Medes. We 
can conclude that they inaugurated the building of columned halls in Iran, 
an innovation culminating in the great Achaemenid apadanas. The single, 
puzzling example at Nush-i Jan suggests that they had some type of 
enclosed temple cult, involving also the use of what might, in very broad 
terms, be called a fire-altar. Fortifications with high, concentric walling, 
and rectangular towers as in the Assyrian sculptures (cf. Ghirshman, p. 85, 
Fig. 34, from Botta’s sculptures lost in the Tigris) and described in the 
Herodotean account of Ekbatana, were again actually revealed in the exca- 
vations at Nush-i Jan. Median sites, including the last, also possesed 
descending blind tunnels, but whether these were unsuccessful wells, or 
served some ritual use remains uncertain. 
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There is evidence that the Medes left an important legacy of metalwork. 
The goldwork of Ziwieh (Fig. 1: Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
Assyrianizing metalwork from Ziwieh) has been an area of controversy 
owing to its unscientific discovery. Nevertheless there could be little seri- 
ous doubt of the antiquity of two groups of material attributed to this find. 
The first consists of gold panels in Assyrianizing style, representing a vari- 
ety of composite creatures in confronted symmetrical rows, or flanking a 
vegetal motif characterized as the “Tree of Life”. The second group dis- 
plays rows of repeated animal forms, often of ibexes, hares, or beak-heads, 
evidently applied with punches to the metal surfaces. Unprejudiced com- 
mentators, Dandamaev and Lukonin (1989, p. 80-1), entertained the view 
that “.. there is still no direct evidence which would permit us to regard 
part of the Ziwieh treasure as the masterpieces with which Median art 
began; but this hypothesis seems very tempting" . 

They pointed out that these styles seem to continue into the art of the 
Achaemenids. We may add that they appear there prominently in the 
accessories worn with the cold-weather trouser costume typical of the 
Medes, such as the dagger called akinakes, and the battle-axe known as 
sagaris. Moreover, the Russian scholars appositely recalled the building 
inscription at Susa, which states: “The goldsmiths who wrought the gold 
were Medes and Egyptians”. 


More inferential, no doubt, are other indications of Median religion. 
The hypothesis that the Mithraism of Roman times could have derived 
from the Medes is hardly new. Its most obvious evidence comes from the 
name of the deity himself. It is generally assumed that its prevalent form, 
Mithra, and in Latin Mithras, exemplifies the Median dialect of Western 
Old Iranian (Brandenstein and Mayrhofer, 1964, pp. 12-13); and that the 
form Mica, found in some compounded personal names, represents the 
dialect of Fars, that is to say Old Persian. We shall see later that x‘a0rap- 
ati-, an epithet of Apollo attested in the Aramaic version of the trilingual 
inscription of Pixodarus from Xanthos in Lycia, also exemplifies this typ- 
ically Median feature. We shall argue later that this epithet, with similar 
Median phonetics, had an important link with Mithraism, and is another 
indication of its Median connections. 


References in Manichaean literature suggest that the heresiarch Mani 
knew recollections of Mithraism lingering in provincial areas under the 
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early Sasanian Empire, since some features he mentions do not belong to 
Zoroastrianism, nor to his own religion. In his text presented to Shapur I, 
the Säbuhrägän (cf. Mackenzie, 1979, p. 505 and 513), he twice lists an 
array of deities designated mänbed “lord of the household”, visbed “lord 
of the village”, zandbed “lord of the tribe”, dehbed “lord of the country” 
and, incongruously, pahragbed “lord of the frontier-post”, with the further 
enigmatic addition of devän nexrustär “the tormentor of the demons”. It is 
clear that in this sequence of widening territorial responsibility, the term 
pahragbed is out of place. Its logical replacement will appear shortly. 


A similar sequence of dignitaries can also be found in Zoroastrian 
sources. In the Mihr Yasht (Yasht 10:115), the same sequence of territor- 
ial authorities is specified, but instead of pahragbed we find the term 
offered is Zarathustrotoma, “the representative of Zoroaster”. In this con- 
text, it is less clear that the sequence is made up of deities, since they are 
specified as ratus, an apparent ecclesiastical title which may possibly sig- 
nify “judges”. Still it is evident that the fifth term in the series is not that 
which would logically occupy this place. It appears that here, as in the last 
instance, a substitution has been made for a designation not acceptable 
either for the Manichaeans or the Zoroastrians. The fifth term logically 
required would in fact be Sahrbed “Lord of the Kingdom”, which is the 
Middle Persian realization of the form x$abrapati-. Obviously, for 
Zoroastrians devoted to Ahuramazda, any deity identified by the title 
sahrbed, — as we shall see an emanation of Mithra — could not be 
acknowledged as “Lord of the Kingdom". The attitude of the 
Manichaeans was similar, yet neither could they accept the Zoroastrian 
formula. So they produced another almost random designation alluding 
vaguely to Manichaean texts. 


W. Sundermann (1979a, pp. 101-2) has investigated designations 
applied to this Iranian “pentad” in the Manichaean texts. He finds that 
besides their "territorial" nomenclature, they are also identified both as 
astral beings, and as personal deities. Mithra, of course, is in astral terms 
represented as the Sun. He is surrounded, in this mythology, by a pentad 
of “offspring” (Sundermann, 19796, p. 779), who are identified at once by 
the territorial designations, with the five planets, and with five personal 
deities well known in the Iranian tradition. Thus the first son is designated 
as dahibed; the third son as visbed, but also as Wahram; the fourth son (or 
perhaps child, since the personification is female) as zandbed, but also as 
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Spendarmad. This last example is thus identified, incongruously in this 
case, not with a pagan goddess, but with the Zoroastrian Amarasfand. We 
may see it as another “sanitization” of a more ancient creed, to accommo- 
date the doctrines both of the Manichaeans, and indeed the Zoroastrians. 
We may guess that in the original pagan context the female member of the 
Pentad should have been Nana, goddess of the planet Venus (and perhaps 
also the Earth), and a prominent figure in the heterodox Zoroastrianism of 
the Kushan coinage. 


Granted these clues to the membership of the Pentad, it is not hard to 
see that it is the planets which are designated the “children of the sun”. 
They are identified at once by the territorial designations manbed, visbed, 
zandbed, dahibed, and by the planetary personalities of Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter, in turn equated with the Iranian “pagan” deities Tir, 
Nana, Wahram, and presumably Ohrmizd, though as the ruling deity of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the role of the last is not stressed by Manichaeans. 
We may, however, detect a further planet in Sundermann’s list. Ancient 
astronomers maintained that the eclipses were caused by a gigantic dragon 
spread across the heavens, and obscuring the sun and moon with its head 
and tail. In Sundermann’s table, we find also “The Lord of the Eclipses, 
Ahriman”. This too was seen to rotate in the manner of a planet, and 
might count in the planetary array, though the Evil Spirit could not be pre- 
sented as a child of Mithra, and this is not claimed in the sources. 


There is still one other member of the Pentad to be considered, that of 
the highest rank. The x$aÖra-pati of the Xanthos inscription, “Lord of the 
Kingdom”, clearly stands at the head of the sequence above. The Middle 
Persian form is evidently Sahrbed. This name is obviously suppressed, as 
we have seen, both in the Manichaean Middle Persian texts and in the 
Zoroastrian scriptures. In a Sogdian Manichaean text, however, for the 
First Son of Mithra the form xsyspt Byw is found, evidently the cognate 
development in that dialect (Gershevitch, 1954, p. 46, para. 299), so 
explicitly confirming the identification. 


In the broader archaeological context, this divinity, Sahrbed, re-appears 
in a well-known form. A little analysis shows that when this divine name 
is rendered into Greek, the opening sibilant would be reduced to sigma. 
With the addition of the further terminal sigma for the Greek third declen- 
sion nominative, the delta would be elided, so the resulting form would be 
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Sarapis. This is of course the name of a celebrated deity, in current under- 
standing usually associated with Egypt, but attested also in northern Ana- 
tolia, Syria, and even the Gurgan province of Iran. The radical upshot of 
the discussion is that Sarapis belongs not to an Egyptian, nor to a Classi- 
cal, but to an Iranian pantheon, being one of the subsidiary gods of 
Mithraism, one of the planetary “children of the Sun”. Specifically, in 
fact, this is the emanation of Mithra as deity of the state. By elimination, 
his planet is no doubt Saturn, designated as Zurvan in the Iranian tradition. 
One should note that for the Zoroastrians the planets were anathematized 
as evil beings, an attitude hardly surprising in a reformed religion designed 
to supersede the worship of the Medes. 


I pass now to the question whether Mithraic iconography can be found 
in the pre-Christian era, and if so, how far back. Some archaeologists of 
the Roman period argue that the Mithraism of those times has no essential 
eastern connection, and was possibly invented by some Roman devotee in 
the first or second century A.D. This contention immediately conflicts 
with the fact that iconography reminiscent of Mithraism is found on coins 
of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, both under the Bactrian king Plato in 
c. 145 B.C., and under Hermaeus, in c. 100 B.C. respectively (Bivar, 1998, 
р. 41). Thus it appears a Mithra cult, distinct from his role in Zoroastrian- 
ism, existed already at these dates, extending over a wide area. 


Informative in this connection are the murals discovered in a 
Mithraeum at Capua (Fig. 2: Capua: Mithraeum at Santa Maria Vetere. 
After M.J. Vermaseren, 1971). Scenes are shown from the ceremonies of 
Mithraic initiation, in one of which the neophyte, naked, is shown kneel- 
ing, while the mystagogus stands behind him, placing his foot on the neo- 
phyte’s calf. The neophyte hands back with his left hand a vessel to the 
mystagogus. We may infer that the candidate has drained a hypnotic 
draught, which will cause him to sleep and experience visions, but may, 
perhaps, involve danger of poisoning. It is the gesture of the initiator’s 
foot which concerns us here. This is also found in a large number of other 
images having a connection with Mithraism. There is a possibility, where 
this is not proven, we could still justly infer that a Mithraic connection 
might exist. 


In the scene of the typical Mithraic bull-sacrifice, the anthropomorphic 
Mithra dominates the bull. Routinely, he places his right foot behind the 
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bull’s leg in a similar gesture. One doubts whether such a move would be 
effective in controlling a plunging bull, and we may again interpret it as a 
symbolic gesture. Passing to a further explicitly Mithraic example, on a 
bronze coin of Gordian III from Tarsus dating from about A.D. 242 (Fig. 
3: British Museum. Bronze coin of Gordian Ш from Tarsus) we see once 
more the familiar tauroctony, the only variation being that the sacrificer 
now wears the armour of a Roman soldier. Another closely related issue of 
Tarsus (Bivar, 1998, Fig. 16) shows the slaughter of the bull not by an 
anthropomorphic figure, but by a lion. It is, I think, clearly established that 
the lion is the zoomorphic symbol of Mithra, and once more, the beast 
places his paw behind the leg of the victim. Moreover, this zoomorphic 
issue presents an obvious allusion to a famous coinage of some 574 years 
previously: that of, Persian satrap of Tarsus on the eve of Alexander's 
arrival in 332 B.C. (British Museum, Catalogue of Greek coins: Lycaonia, 
Isauria and Cilicia, London, 1900, p. 171, no. 51, Pl. XXX, 12; cf. Bivar, 
1998, Fig. 23). Once more, the lion slaughters the bull, placing its hind 
paw behind the leg of the bull in the gesture we may now accept as canon- 
ical. For convenience I am applying to this gesture the term “the Mithraic 
hold". 


I must turn for a moment from pursuit of this subject towards pre-his- 
tory to consider the symbolic meaning of the “Mithraic hold”. I have con- 
cluded that it should signify the dedication to death of the victim of the 
sacrifice, probably commencing with the primeval sacrifice of the 
“Uniquely-created Bull”, which has a part in the creation myth, not only 
of Zoroastrianism, but also, more conspicuously, in the iconography of 
Roman Mithraism. In the case of the Mithraic initiate, the explanation 
seems to be, as suggested by the text known as the Mithraic Liturgy 
(Meyer, 1976), that in order to be received into the presence of the deity, 
the candidate had to impersonate the sacrificial animal. He was required, 
on approaching the god, to bellow like a bull, but by virtue of certain 
mantras with which he was primed, he was coached to prevail upon the 
god to restore him to mortal life. Presumably his subjection to the 
“Mithraic hold” was also part of this impersonation. 


All the examples of the “Mithraic hold" which I have cited so far are 
explicitly Mithraic. I pass now to earlier examples where the connection is 
less obvious, but where there are substantial hints of such an association. 
In a recently reported group of Persis coins, among drachmae of the dynast 
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Oborzus (Middle Persian Whwbrz) were found examples of a previously 
unattested type showing on the reverse the slaughter of an armed Greek 
cleruch by a figure in the costume of the Achaemenid king (Fig. 4: Persis. 
Drachma of Oborzus, reverse). The slayer once more adopts the posture of 
the “Mithraic hold”. The accompanying Aramaic inscription reads: dnt 
zy whwbrz “Contract of Oborzus”. The word “contract” has of course a 
well-recognized connection with the cult of Mithra (Thieme, 1975, pp. 23, 
27-8 etc.). There exists indeed a Greek text (Polyaenus, ed. Melber, VII, 
40) describing a strategem by which Oborzus dispersed a dangerous force 
of Greek settlers into remote billets, secretly instructing their hosts to 
regale them with wine, then murder them, and have all buried by the 
morning. This coin certainly suggests that the conspiracy was carried out 
under Mithraic secrecy, and an allusion to the cult is entirely credible. I 
must add one puzzling observation. If one examines the figure of the dying 
cleruch, it seems that he is represented as ithyphallic. Such iconography is 
rare in the art of Iran, but we shall return to it later. It may characterize fig- 
ures regarded as demonic, as later, on some amulets of Sasanian times (cf. 
Bivar, 1967, p. 519; Gignoux, 1978, p. 76, no. 10.2, Pl. 30 = Gyselen, 
1993, p. 87, no.14.3, Pl. VIII — the best illustration). This remains a typ- 
ical feature in several of the following examples, and helps to demonstrate 
the continuity of the iconographic theme. 


A more surprising instance of the “Mithraic hold" is the celebrated 
“Alexander sarcophagus" from Sidon (Fig. 5: Istanbul. “Alexander sar- 
cophagus" from Sidon. Photo ADHB) now in Istanbul. It is believed to be 
that of Abdalonymus, King of Sidon. During his lifetime he had been a 
friend of Alexander, and it illustrates historical episodes of the time. The 
nude and helmeted figure is understood as the God of Death, accompany- 
ing Abdalonymus in battle. Again we see the gesture of the “Mithraic 
hold", as the savage deity slaughters a luckless victim. Should we assume 
here again an allusion to Mithraism? There is certainly reason to think that 
Alexander had knowledge of the cult of Sarapis, a deity several times 
mentioned in the history of Arrian, especially since Alexander once pro- 
posed to marry the daughter of Pixodarus, the satrap of the Xanthus 
inscription already mentioned. He must have made some inquiries con- 
cerning the religion of his prospective bride. If we rightly link Sarapis with 
the cult of Mithra, he, and perhaps also Abdalonymus, could indeed have 
had knowledge of both deities. Abdalonymus might here allude to some 
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part in the conspiracy under which Perdiccas, regent after the death of 
Alexander, was assasinated by his fellow generals. I can only say that I 
have seen no example of this iconography where a Mithraic allusion is 
ruled out. A connection here also should be considered. 


My purpose however is to carry this iconography back towards Median 
times. It came to me as a surprise to find the theme already appearing on 
glyptic of the early Achaemenid period. In the first volume of the spectac- 
ular catalogue of the Persepolis Fortification tablets, there are several 
examples of the “Mithraic hold”. We may cite the Catalogue No. 218 / 
PFS 1566 (Garrison and Root, 2001, I, i 318), the seal of a senior official 
Abbateya (Fig. 6: Persepolis Fortification tablet, seal of Abbateya. Cour- 
tesy Oriental Institute, Chicago). This impression is first attested on tablets 
in 497 B.C. The “hero” wears the Assyrian kilt, the latter possibly evi- 
dence of pre-Achaemenid date. He holds in his right hand a falchion, and 
with the left grasps the flight-feather of a winged, human-faced ruminant, 
at the same time pressing down on its back leg with the “Mithraic hold”. 
The sweeping horns suggest that the creature is an ibex, but in the cata- 
logue the beast is described as a “bull creature" on account of its bovine 
tail. It could indeed be interpreteted as some kind of supernatural bull. 
Once more, the cataloguers note that the beast is depicted as ithyphallic. 
Again in Catalogue No. 239 / PFS 57, the hero, armed this time with a 
sling, similarly dominates a “winged horned lion creature" with a “seal- 
like" head, again ithyphallic. The stone, which bears an Elamite inscrip- 
tion, was first applied on a document of 500 / 501 B.C. 


Our next example, which carries us back to the sixth-seventh century 
B.C. (Fig. 7: Miho Museum, Japan. Silver figure) is in the Miho Museum 
(Miho Museum, 1998, facing p. 21) in Japan. I am grateful to Mr A. Sou- 
davar for bringing this, and the next example to my attention, and to Mr 
Hajime Inegaki, Head of Research at the Miho Museum, for kindly pro- 
viding me with a copy of their /st Anniversary Exhibition catalogue. The 
group is in silver, with gilded enhancements, showing the heroic hunter, 
apparently wearing a golden mask, and seizing a human-faced ibex. With 
his left hand he grasps the creature's wing, while once more impeding its 
flight with the “Mithraic hold". In his right hand he holds a sword or fal- 
chion. As seen from the front, the quarry is in profile, but with its human 
face turned to the front. The object is unprovenanced, but has been thought 
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to come from the remarkable find of antiquities discovered in what is 
called the Kalmakarreh Cave in Lorestan. Numbers of such pieces seem to 
have been dispersed on the antiquities market, possibly in some cases min- 
gled with forgeries. Associated with this find was apparently a dish with 
an Elamite inscription, placing that object in the sixth or seventh centuries 
B.C. We need not doubt that the silver piece under discussion is of pre- 
Achaemenid date. Its parallelism with the seal-impression, Catalogue 218 
/ PFS 1566, is remarkable, and strongly suggests that the latter composi- 
tion, with perhaps others depicted on the earlier Achaemenid sealings, rep- 
resent not fanciful decorations, but reproductions of specific iconographic 
forms from an earlier epoch, presumably that of the Medes. 


A brief digression is needed to comment on this find of treasure in 
Lorestan. I am grateful to Dr. B. Overlaet for additional references on this 
question. Preliminary reports appeared in the Independent newspaper, and 
on a website page «www.michelvanrijn.com/ westerncave.htm>. Accord- 
ing to the last account, this cave, said to be situated some 15 km NW of 
the Pol-e Dokhtar (on the Andimeshk-Khorramabad highway) in Lorestan, 
was visited by representatives of the Iranian Cultural Heritage Organisa- 
tion on survey in 1989, but the concealed treasures did not then come to 
light. Later, local villagers and antique dealers visited and systematically 
pillaged the site, recovering a large number of silver objects of unusual 
character. Some of these were confiscated by the authorities, including 
apparently a golden mask said now to be in the museum at Khorramabad. 
Others found their way to Tehran, where some are said to have been con- 
fiscated, but may by this time have been mingled with forgeries. A num- 
ber of pieces, however, evidently found their way into the antiquities mar- 
ket. 


If the Miho figure comes from this source, and attests an example of the 
“Mithraic hold”, what explanation could we seek for the iconography? 
The notion that the heroic figure of the Achaemenid seals might some- 
times represent Mithra is not new, and was noticed by Garrison and Root 
(2001, I, i, 58) in their monumental presentation. In view of our discussion 
it is conceivable that this composition might again represent the slaying by 
Mithra of the primeval bull at the moment of creation. Those authors, as 
we saw, actually categorize this quarry as a “bull creature", although its 
general appearance, with beard and curved horns, is rather that of an ibex. 
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However, the tail is definitely bovine, not that of a goat. The arrangement 
of the scene is certainly different from the tauroctony of Roman times, yet 
most of the details, if we exclude the character of the victim, are present 
— the “Mithraic hold”, and the sacrificer's weapon. It is hard to think of 
a different interpretation of so costly and elaborate an image, and one dif- 
ficult to understand except in a religious context. This link with the 
iconography of the seals is certainly important. 


Yet a further instance of a possible “Mithraic hold” (Fig. 8: “Urartian” 
lion hunt. Paris, catalogue Boisregard) in pre-Achaemenid art is provided 
by a bronze plaque recently featured in a Paris sale catalogue (Boisregard, 
26th June 2003) and listed as “Urartian”. An archer pursues a fleeing lion, 
seizing its tail with his left hand, and pressing down upon its leg with his 
left foot. The beast rises on its hind legs, and turns back its head with a 
snarl. Here the iconography is less specific, and the object, lacking prove- 
nience, less firmly attributable. However, there is again a close parallel 
with one of the Persepolis Fortification impressions (Garrison and Root, 
2001, I, 1, 302), which displays the supposedly Mithraic gesture, and has 
similar composition (Fig. 9: Persepolis Fortification sealing, Catalogue 
Number 207 / PFS 43). The earliest dated application of this seal is on a 
tablet of 503/502 B.C., and it carries a four-line Elamite inscription, nam- 
ing one Hupan-Kitin, evidently himself an Elamite. The bronze plaque 
could thus be dated either to early Achaemenid times, or more probably, to 
the immediately preceding period of the Medes. On the seal-impression 
the figure of the lion is once more represented as ithyphallic, and the per- 
sistence of this detail within the series tends to confirm that we are here 
concerned with a continuing iconographic theme. Taken separately, each 
of the seal motifs could be interpreted as a decorative fantasy. However, 
the close parallels in metal suggest a systematic iconography. 


The Empire of the Medes lasted some one hundred and forty years, yet, 
as observed earlier, knowledge of its material culture, not to speak of its 
religion, is nearly a blank. The lack of a written language is certainly a dif- 
ficulty. Yet 1f forms of esoteric Mithraism, well attested in Roman times, 
actually extend far back into antiquity, its iconography might help to indi- 
cate some Median products, and also support deductions concerning the 
religion of that state. 
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Fig. 2: Capua: Mithraeum at Santa Maria Vetere. After M.J. Vermaseren 
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Fig. 3: Bronze coin of Gordian III from Tarsus. British Museum, 
Courtesy of the Trustees. 


Fig. 4: Persis. Drachma of Oborzus, reverse. Private collection 
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Fig. 5: Istanbul, “Alexander sarcophagus” from Sidon. Photo ADHB 
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Fig. 6: Persepolis Fortification tablet, seal of Abbateya, Catalogue number 218 / PFS 
1566. Courtesy Oriental Institute, Chicago 
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Fig. 7: Miho Museum, Japan. Silver figure. Courtesy Miho Museum 
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Fig. 8: Paris, catalogue Boisregard: “Urartian” lion hunt 
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Fig. 9: Persepolis Fortification sealing, Catalogue Number 207 / PFS 43. Courtesy 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. 
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SOME REFLEXIONS ABOUT THE RELATION 
BETWEEN THE ARCHITECTURE OF NORTHWESTERN 
IRAN AND URARTU. 

THE LAYOUT OF THE CENTRAL TEMPLE OF 
NUSH-I DJAN 


BY 


Alexandre TOUROVETS 


As we pointed out, there are of course many reflexions concerning the 
relations between the architecture of northwestern Iran and the one of 
Urartu. It is not our aim to discuss here about the numerous architectural 
comparisons even the most obvious ones which can illustrate the theme of 
the diffusion of architectural ideas through Western Iran in the 1st millen- 
nium BC. We only propose to debate about a specific but astonishing con- 
struction, the so called “Central Temple" of Nush-i Djan which seems to 
reveal perhaps more vividly than any other example the very strong ties 
that have existed between Urartu and Iran. We would be very grateful if 
the reader of this article considers the results of this study as an hypothe- 
sis. By no means we intend by this article to close the debate concerning 
the very important question about Urartian influence on the Iranians and 
more specifically on the Medes. 

The existence of a Median architecture is very probably bonded to the 
reality of a material culture of the Medes who didn't leave us any written 
documents. According to this, we have to admit that the only sources we 
have about the localization of their territories and settlements come from 
their enemies the Assyrians or from their followers the Achaemenians. 
From about ten main sites known to have been settled in the Zagros dur- 
ing the first millennium BC, only two, Nush-i Djan (Stronach, 1967; 
1969; 1972; 1974 and 1975; Roaf and Stronach, 1973) and Godin Teppeh 
(Young and Levine, 1974) seem to yield enough material to be related to 
a real median culture. Therefore, even though the excavations on these 
sites have brought to light a very large scale architecture, it is still ques- 
tionable to associate directly the construction of these buildings with the 
development of large united political Median states through the Zagros 
(Medvedskaya, 1992). 
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Fig. 1: The Buildings of Nush-i Djan (from Stronach and Roaf 1978: fig.1) 
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Fig. 2: The Central Temple of Nush-i Djan (from Cuyler Young 1994, fig. 2) 
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For this reason, we think it’s more advisable to speak about an “archi- 
tecture of north-western Iran” during the first millennium BC instead of a 
"median architecture" which doesn't involve any concrete meaning. 


From the four main buildings discovered in Nush-i Djan, the Central 
Temple stands out by its very strange layout with its cross-shaped aspect 
given by the steps fitted in the outline (Fig. 1). There are no real compar- 
isons with other plans of buildings even outside the Zagros regions. 

In fact, in the published plan — as we can observe in the excavations 
reports — the western and northern sides of the building, hidden by later 
neighbouring constructions were not fully cleared (Fig. 2). They have been 
traced according to the eastern and southern sides which were entirely 
recovered by the team conducted by D. Stronach. This situation calls for 
some remarks. 


According to its location in the center of the built-up space, the Central 
Temple seems obviously to be at the very beginning an isolated construc- 
tion placed on the summit of the hill with the intention to be directly seen 
from all around. Also we may observe that its general orientation and dis- 
position seem not related to the site of any other neighbouring building. 
This situation leads us to assert that at least the building built with great 
care has been set up with a perfect geometrical regularity based on one or, 
as we will see, two main axes of symmetry. 

According to this, we propose here (Fig. 3) a slightly restored layout 
with two axes of symmetry according to the form, the length and the ori- 
entation of the two cleared sections of the building's outline — in other 
words — the southern and eastern sides. 

In all probability, the first of these two axes (axis XFZ) can be traced 
through the protruding bastion-like entrance (point X) along a line passing 
by the center of the corridor and joining the position of the northern bas- 
tion-like side just between the two corner buttresses (point Z). The second 
one (axis YFW) can be traced passing by the center of the wall's section 
between the two corner buttresses of the eastern buttressed bastion (point 
Y). They cross each other at the focal point F on the plan. 

To restore the limits of the opposite sides of the building, the measured 
distances XF and YF are transfered along the corresponding axes. The 
points Z and W on the respective north-south and west-east axis mark the 
true position of the two hidden sides of the building. 
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Fig. 3: Central Temple of Nush-i Djan: layout with restored symmetry. 


Consequently, to restore the perfect symmetry of the original layout, it 
is necessary to shift westwards the external outline of the entire west wall 
of the published plan of the construction for about 80 cm. The result may 
be strange to the one who look carefully to figure 3 because of the abnor- 
mal thickness of the west wall in comparison with the one of the eastern 
side. We have to point out here that the inner west walls of the main room 
are not built according to the main north-south axis of symmetry but 
instead of an axis passing through the center of the north recess (point G). 
The distance between the two axes is about 30 cm. According to this situ- 
ation a correct restoration of a perfect but theoretical symmetry on the plan 
shows the inner stepped walls needs to be displaced westward for a dis- 
tance between 30 and 60 cm. On the figure setting up graphically the 
newly positions of the stepped walls (hatched lines) we can easily observe 
that the thickness of the west side wall of the building corresponds now to 
the one of the eastern part. We conclude here to a mistake not seen by the 
builders during the construction of the inner space of the Central Temple. 
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Having restored the entire outline walls, we have noted the appearance 
of a recurrent measure or module in the setting of the different sections of 
these walls (Fig. 3). 

With the exceptions of the two front buttresses of the bastion-like 
entrance and the two corner-buttresses of the sides of the constructions 
(marked “E” on the restored plan), the length of each side of the other cor- 
ner-buttresses (marked “Mon figure 3) is equal to 1.25m. We can find 
again this same value for the length of each of the right angle cross-sec- 
tions of walls in the rear part of the building. We reckon this measure rep- 
resents the length of a wall section formed by three bricks (40 cm each) set 
up end to end with their mortar joints. 

Concerning now the buttressed bastion-like sides of the construction, 
the length of the wall section measured between the edges of the two cor- 
ner-buttresses (“М” on our plan) is equal to 2.50 m; it means two times 
the module. Also each of the two sides of the protruding bastion of the 
entrance is 2.50 m long; once again, two times the length of our module. 

These recurrent measurements seem to prove the rear part of the con- 
struction was at least planned as a whole and probably also as a main inde- 
pendent architectural structure. As we may see further, this first inference 
we can make here has its importance in the general conclusion about the 
layout of the Nush-i Djan building. 


Also, we observe that according to the restored symmetry if we trace 
four continuous lines each one following the front walls of the corner-but- 
tresses on each bastion-like side of the construction’s plan, the positions of 
the crossing points A, B, C, D form the summits of a perfect square area 
of 15 m aside enclosing the entire layout of the building (Fig. 4). 

This situation seems not random. Instead, we believe it is the result of a 
mature decision to conform the entire architectural structure of the Central 
Temple to some metric rules established previously for the construction of 
a type of building serving as an architectural reference model. 

Indeed, all these structural details suggest some ties with the Urartian 
architecture and more precisely with the architecture of the tower-temples 
even though the two building materials, mud brick and stone, are techno- 
logically very different. 

We may first notice the very important thickness of the walls that gives 
to the construction an aspect of a tower-like massive structure. Also the 
access to the inner space is given by a long corridor going through a project- 
ing bastion-like fagade. The slight ramp in front of the corridor’s opening 
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Fig. 5: Central Temple of Nush-i Djan: the hidden square form (graphical operation) 
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can be compared to the steps in the front way of the entrance’s recess of 
the temples leading to the higher level of the inner room’s floor. The posts 
of the inner doors are fitted by steps like in the Urartian temple architec- 
ture. 

The comparison between the two architectures can be even more 
stressed if we point out the corner-buttresses covering all the projecting 
cross-walls. This particular arrangement recalls the one masking the four 
corners ot the tower-temples. For the Central Temple the corner-buttress 
projections are 25 cm thick (the width of a mud brick) instead of 50 to 60 
cm in the Urartian tower-temples (stone base). Contrary to this building, 
the side-corners of the other constructions belonging to the site (e.g. the 
Fort and the Columned Hall) are devoid of any masking buttresses. 

In fact, unlike the Urartian architecture, the buttresses and corner-but- 
tresses are more scarcely used in north-western Iran for isolated buildings. 
There are some examples in Hasanlu IV B but this sort of facade’s devel- 
opment seems to be limited to one or two sides of some selected buildings 
(for example, Burned Building I (East and West blocs), Burned Building 
VI, Burned Building VII and Burned Building V: see Dyson, 1989, 
fig.6b). Again, from this point of view, the Central Temple seems to reveal 
non iranian characteristics. 


We may also observe that the open space in front of the entrance (see 
fig. 1) looks like the terrace structure observed beside or around the Urart- 
ian tower temples, as open-air places surrounded by porticos (Ozgüg, 
1966, fig. 3: site of Altintepe) or plain walls (Kleiss, 1974, Abb. 4: site of 
Verachram). The six great once opened arches discovered some twelve 
meters southward of the entrance — and now situated on the slope's edge 
of the eroded teppeh — may represent a remaining section of the former 
enclosure almost completely destroyed by the later neighbouring construc- 
tions. 


Concerning the inner spaces, we may easily observe in the Nush-i 
Djan's building, the lack of an upper level or storey between the floor 
level of the main room and the summit of the building in all probability 
covered by a flat roof. This important architectural detail seems very likely 
to be a particularity shared in common with the Urartian tower-temples 
where the walls of the inner room are supposed to have risen directly up to 
the roof (Stronach, 1967, p. 285). 
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site square corner access |chronolog. | inner room 
side buttr. orient. side 
dim. side dimension 
Altintepe 13.80 m | 0.50 m S-SE |2-УШёте |5.20 т 
(destruct) 
Toprakkale 13.80m | 0.50 m S 2-УШёте | 5.30 m 
(destruct) 
Aznavurtepe 14m SW 2-IXème 5m 
Cavushtepe I (site) | 10m NE Villéme =? |4.50m 
Cavushtepe II 12.60m E УПёте 4.70 т 
(Yukari Kale) 
Kayalidere 12.50m | 0.50m NE 2-УПёте 5m 
Verachram 11.50m | 0.60m S 1-УПёте 5.50m 
Bastam 13.80m N=? УПёте ? 
Dutchgagi 15/14m SE=? | 1-УПёте ? 
Livar 13.50m ? ? 1-VIIème ? 
Arinberd (former 
period) 10m E 1-VIIème 5m 
Van (Tushpa) 12.80m SW 1/2-IXème |? 


Fig. 6: Measurements taken from some Urartian Tower-temple layouts. 
(sources: Forbes, 1983; Stronach, 1967; 
Ozgüç, 1966; Kleiss, 1972; 1974) 


We have now to bring once again the attention to our figure 4. On this 
drawing we could trace the lines of a 15 m side square representing the 
form in which the complete Central Temple layout can be enclosed as a 
whole with a perfect regularity. This situation can be found again in the 
most of the Urartian Tower-temples layouts. Indeed their plans may be 
inscribed by the same way in a perfect square area varying from about 
10 m to 14 m (Fig. 6). Till now, the significance of such differences are 
unknown but the larger dimensions we observe for the Central Temple 
area is obviously due to its side projections. 
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A graphical operation consisting in separating these bastion-like struc- 
tures from the core of the layout remains interesting for it leads us to find 
again in the transformed layout the hidden quadrangular structure of an 
Urartian temple (fig.5). After filling the gap left by the removal of the for- 
mer side projections, we transfer the exact length of the main room’s back 
wall along the two remaining sides (the limits are represented by points K 
and N). As a result, we observe that these last two points correspond with 
enough precision to the rear northern corners of the two buttresses limiting 
to the west and east the extent of the entrance’s bloc (marked “E” on the 
other figures). We obtain a final and theoretical form which can be 
enclosed in a 10,50 m square (summits a, b, c, d). This measure allows us 
to place the Central Temple amid the urartian tower-temples (see fig. 6). 


After having passed in review some points of comparison between the 
two types of constructions, we have to take into account some of the dif- 
ferences between the two layouts. 

Whereas the structure of the tower-temple has only one inner room, we 
may observe in Nush-i Djan an antechamber flanked by a room with a 
staircase turning around a square pillar. The antechamber is entered 
directly by a corridor of which the opening seems devoid of any door 
frame. From this first inner space a door leads to the main room. Curi- 
ously, the two axes of the passageways are not placed on the same line but 
present a slight shift. A door in the north wall of the anteroom gives access 
to the ramp leading to a staircase turning around a square pillar. 

This particular layout seems totally unknown in the Urartian architec- 
ture but at home in the north-western regions of the Iranian Zagros. We 
can only draw some very cautiously parallels with limited parts of few 
Urartian constructions like in Arin Berd (a large portico communicating 
with a stairwell forming the former part of a later developed great pillared 
hall), in Armavir (an inner vestibule of the columned hall) and in Agrab 
Teppeh (the entrance-vestibule of the fort). Indeed, we have observed sim- 
ilar ones in the other buildings of Nush-i Djan (e.g. the Fort and the West- 
ern Temple) and in the Fort (Level III) of Baba Djan (Goff, 1977, fig.1). 

In the buildings of Hasanlu IV B the layout combines a true vestibule 
(and not exactly a portico as it has been presented in the published reports) 
which opens on to an antechamber flanked on its two small sides by a lit- 
tle guardroom and more interestingly by a similar stairwell. 

In all of these constructions, the different doors are never placed on the 
same axis as for the constructions of Nush-i Djan. 
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These examples seem to prove that this particular type of arrangement 
is native from the northwestern Zagros. 


Concerning the main room the particular layout of the main chamber 
must be related for us to the construction of the group comprising the 
antechamber and the staircase — most probably related to specific func- 
tions and activities — but obviously used as an annex to the main room. 

To put forward the importance of this latter, its projecting sides have 
probably been developed according to the necessity to have an architec- 
tural focus structurally more conspicuous and more perceptible from the 
outside. Under this condition, this part of the building could not be con- 
cealed by the width of the annexed entrance bloc used — at the same time 
— as the entrance and the access to a narrow upper room. 

But the general layout seems also to have been submitted to the neces- 
sity to give to the construction the most regular layout. The back half sec- 
tion of the main chamber seems to have been built to form a regular coun- 
terpart to the width and the depth of the bloc combining the entrance and 
the stairwell. 


The taking up of many architectural structural elements of the Urartian 
tower-temples and the efforts to adapt the layout to a regular square form 
speak for the adoption of the Urartian building as a model. On the other 
hand, the existence of a staircase inside the construction appears to be the 
sign of a very important functional difference between the two construc- 
tions. 


If the Urartian influence seems here more tenuous according to this dis- 
crepancy, it seems to the contrary to be more developed, for example in 
the construction like the Burned Building П in Hasanlu. In the middle of 
the back wall of this construction, was sticked a small square room which 
communicated with the central columned main hall by a stepped door. The 
thickness of its walls seems to be out of any necessity but even without the 
corner buttresses, a comparison is more obvious with the urartian tower- 
temple structure. 

It is out of our aim to discuss in this paper about the impact of the 
Urartian political influence in the different regions of the Zagros during 
the VIIth century — the last period of this influence — but the Central 
Temple of Nush-i Djan seems to represent an important local innovation 
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based on a structurally independant architectural developpment showing 
that the ties to the original model have become more loose and distant. 


Nevertheless in the history of architecture, it’s noteworthy to observe 
that the layout of the Nush-i Djan Central Temple does not represent 
something of a forerunner which can be placed at the head of a line of new 
and architectural forms. To the contrary the original Urartian model has 
been definitively chosen by the Achaemenids for some of their impressive 
constructions, for example, the Ka'aba Zardusht in Naqsh-i Rustam and 
the Zendan-i Sulayman in Pasargades. Therefore, very strikingly, studies 
of these monuments were not able to discern how the model of the tower- 
temple has reached the land of Fars. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
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(Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Berlin) 


The Achaemenian apadana-type palace! appeared under Darius I. (522- 
486 BC) in its fully developed shape and continued to be built basically 
unchanged throughout the Achaemenian period (Fig. 1, 2, 10). The ques- 
tion of its formation remained open despite repeated discussions. A serious 
problem for the solution of the question is a certain incompatibility with 
its historically secured predecessors, the palatial buildings of Cyrus in 
Pasargadae?. The basic problem however, seems to be the limitation of 
research to formal developments. Architecture cannot be understood as an 
art-historical phenomenon alone. It is the result of an entirety of habits of 
life, of functional, practical, technical, emotional traditional and esthetical 
factors’. 

Therefore, as a precondition, we must try to understand how the 
apadana was used, how it functioned, what it offered to its inhabitants, 
why its special three-dimensional structure was chosen. The meagre 
remains in Persepolis and other sites scarcely allow us to find out more 
than Krefter's reconstructions^ and his or others’ conjectural denomina- 
tions did. However, taking into consideration the series of later Persian 
palaces and upper class houses, partly still in use, we can clearly recognize 
a simple but surprisingly attractive and intelligent principle of design, 


! The commonly used term apadana for this special type of building is adapted here 
without regard of its not completely clear ethymology and its uncertain meaning. cf. 
Herzfeld, 1941, p. 352, n. 2; Schmidt, 1953, p. 70, Stronach, 1978, p. 72, n. 96; id. 1987, 
pp. 146-148; Schmitt, 1987, pp. 145-146. 

? cf. Nylander, 1970, pp. 102-103, 115. Herzfeld, 1929-1930, p. 16, gives a rather 
schematic view of the architectural development without concrete arguments. For a review 
of the early development of Iranian palatial architecture see Stronach 1978, pp. 70-74. 

3 See also Nylander 1970, p. 110. 

^ Krefter, 1971. 
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which can be traced down from the Qajar to the Sasanian period and 
which very probably reaches back into earlier times?. 

The traditional Persian palace or rich house is, or was until recently, a 
combination of one or more high, spacious hall or halls of whatever shape 
or construction, with surrounding or adjoining wings with two, sometimes 
more stories of small rooms. The halls were, or are, used for representation 
or any occasion of private or public common and social life; the side 
wings, specially the upstairs rooms, for any kind of private life only. They 
always have view connection with the halls by windows, allowing the 
more secluded inhabitants, e.g. women, children and others, to participate 
from far in what is going on in the halls. Arranging living rooms in ele- 
vated stories has many advantages. It provides not only better protection 
from hostile physical attacks but also from humidity, dust, dirt and ani- 
mals; and especially in hot countries cool breezes at high places can pro- 
vide a more agreeable climate. Therefore, elevated living rooms are a fre- 
quent characteristic feature of upper class houses worldwide‘. The 
amalgamation of an elevated living area with tall ground floor halls of rep- 
resentation into a well balanced unit of outstanding practical and esthetical 
qualities was a special achievement of Iranian house and palace architec- 
ture. 

Flandin's drawings of the throne hall in the Golestan Palace in Teheran 
from mid 19% century’ shows the possibilities of interactive life in a Qajar 
palace in a most instructive way (Fig. 4). From a kind of upper gallery in 
a side wall, which belongs to the upper story of the side wing, women are 
looking down to the marble throne in the aiwan, the place where the king 
will give his audiences and receptions. The facades of these buildings with 
their obligatory axiality and symmetry give clear evidence of the distinc- 
tion between the high central hall and the multi-storied side wings, with no 
regard of the construction, vaulted or with columns and horizontal beams 
(Fig. 3). 


> cf. Huff, 1978, p. 237-243; id. 1987, p. 332-333; id. 1993, p. 50-53; id. 1999 p.141- 
160; id. 2001, p. 192-196. 

$ Already Herzfeld, 1941, p. 224 pointed to this Oriental habit in a general way. cf. 
Also the modern terms “belle étage" and “piano nobile". 

? Flandin / Coste, 1843-1854, Pl. 31-32. See also the numerous other illustrations of 
buildings of that type in Flandin / Coste's volume. 
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The architectural system is also clearly shown by a simple town house 
in the ruined city of Bam. Behind a narrow courtyard, the wide aiwan with 
destroyed roof gives view into the upstairs room at the rear of the house 
and to the likewise two-storied side wings (Fig. 5). 

It is not possible to demonstrate here the extraordinarily great variety of 
designs and constructions which this basic architectural idea has created, 
and of which preserved examples since Safawid time can be studied in 
great number still today. The idea survived even into the 20" century’. 
Only some prototypes of major importance can be mentioned here. 

The famous but rarely right-understood Ali Qapu at the great square of 
Isfahan carries, above the entrance gate to the royal Safawid palace- and 
garden-city, a partly two-storied building unit, which gives the most com- 
prehensive impression of a Persian palace (Fig. 6). A great hall with a 
short aiwan and a large lofty talar, a porch with slender wooden columns 
is surrounded by two stories of charming small living rooms with fire 
places, the upper ones with floor-level windows towards the halls and 
small, lateral balcony aiwans, forming an elevated, purely private sub- 
palace in the palace”. 

Of special interest in our present context is, as we shall see, the palace 
of Hasht Behesht, the “Eight Paradises”. This gigantic garden pavilion 
behind the Ali Qapu is an extraordinarily refined, geometrically enriched 
and perfected variant of the former one. Its central hall is surrounded by 
three aiwans on three sides, between four two-storied corner blocks of 
small, private rooms” (Fig. 9). 

Nearly 1300 years earlier, the two palaces of the first Sasanian ruler 
Ardashir I. (224-240 AD) at Firuzabad had the elevated rooms of the pri- 
vate area spared out from the massive masonry around the vaulting of their 
halls of representation. In the earlier palace, Qal’a-ye Dukhtar, there was a 
system of corridors and corner rooms high up, at squinch level of the 


8 A recent example is the palace of the mother of the last Shah in Sa’dabad Teheran, 
from the 1960 ies, where the central hall is surrounded by two stories of rooms, the upper 
rooms with private suites accessible via a gallery which runs all around the hall in mid 
hight. 

? Kaempfer, 1712, pp. 164-165; Zander / Ferrante, 1968, pp. 137-206; Galdieri, 1979. 
The third, completely secluded unit on top of all is a second, but reduced, tiny palace with 
private rooms arounded a central hall, strictly reserved for the women of the court. 

10 Kaempfer, 1712, p. 172-174; Zander / Ferrante, 1968, pp. 399-420. 
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domed hall, with a special spiral staircase, a guard room upstairs, opposite 
the wide entrance, and windows into the domed hall, the side halls and the 
aiwan!! (Fig. 7). 

The second, more solidly built palace, Atash-Kadeh, has two upper sto- 
ries: A semi-official one at squinch level, with wide corridors and high 
openings into the three domed halls, the opening between central hall and 
aiwan arranged as a throne seat visible from either side. The private story 
proper, on top of the first, has, in addition to wide and long halls, suites of 
barrel vaulted and domed rooms". The elaborate layout of these upper sto- 
ries as well as their wide and comfortable square staircase leave no doubt, 
that this was the private area of the royal family and not only servants'- 
rooms and a stair to the roof (Fig. 8). 

The unusually complete preservation of these two Sasanian palaces 
makes them, beyond their values of their own, extraordinarily important 
witnesses of the Persian type of palace for the early and pre-Islamic peri- 
ods, from which scarcely any other palaces have survived more or less 
total destruction. It is due to these two buildings, that an upper story can 
also be proven at the ruin of the greatest Sasanian palace, the Taq-i Kisra 
at Ktesiphon. Traces of small rooms at the rear walls of the aiwan, with 
windows, which still show remains of a grid of brick work, confirm 
beyond doubt, that the rooms of widely differing size, the foundations of 
which were excavated on all three sides around the aiwan, carried one or 
more upper stories of the private living rooms of the royal family also 
here'?, 

If we return now to the Achaemenian apadana'*, we have to recall once 
again the plan of the Safawid Hasht Behesht palace. Both buildings have 
basically the same layout with a central hall and three aiwans on three 
sides between four corner blocks of rooms (Fig. 9, 10). In spite of their 
generally centralistic plan they have a clear main axis with a front facade 
and a more or less closed rear part. Constructive and stylistic differences 
are the natural result of innovations during the span of 2000 years, which 


!! The upper story was abandoned and walled up, when the bold but unexperienced 
construction began to crack. Huff, 1971, pp. 127-171; id., 1978 b, pp.117-147. 

12 Huff, 1971, pp. 154-160; id, 1993, pp. 48-51. 

13 Huff, 1971, pp. 150-154. 

4 Schmidt, 1953, pp. 70-106; Stronach, 1987, pp. 146-148. The so-called apadana of 
Persepolis is taken as the best preserved and studied example of its type, not regarding any 
chronological priority of the buildings at Persepolis, Susa or Hamadan. 
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separate both buildings. At Hasht Behesht the vast hypostyle hall is 
replaced by a rather small but high central dome, while high and slender 
columns were kept in the aiwans. (The aiwan became the only hall of rep- 
resentation in Qajar palaces as we saw in the beginning at the Golestan 
palace in Teheran). Highly sophisticated small rooms in the four corner 
blocks and the rear of Hasht Behesht have replaced the narrow, mostly 
uniform rooms with massive walls in the corresponding corner and rear 
parts of the apadana ground floor. The basic similarity of both buildings 
is certainly not the result of copying; the Safawid architects could not 
have used an Achaemenid model, the mud brick walls of which were only 
mounds of debris with some stone columns and doors sticking out after 
two thousand years, as it is shown by contemporary drawings'°. The simi- 
larity is the result of unchanged requirements of the king, or any member 
of the elite or upper class, who had approved this type of building in all its 
manifold variations as the optimal house for their way of life since gener- 
ations!®. 

There was never any doubt about a generally ceremonial or representa- 
tive function of the central hall and the aiwans of the apadana, although 
excavations did not reveal any detailed information about the ceremonies 
proper, which formerly were going on here!’. Also commonly accepted is 
the opinion that the narrow rooms in the corner towers and the rear were 
magazines or storerooms. Here, however, the excavation results are not 
only indifferent, but, together with an analysis of the excavated layout, 
they strongly contradict the possibility, that these parts of the palace were 
designed primarily as mere storage facilities. 

In his painstaking report E. F. Schmidt writes about the corner towers: 
“The shapes and the locations of these rooms rather than the meagre rem- 
nants of their former contents mark them as store rooms.” — and, regard- 
ing the back-part rooms: “rooms whose form, location and to some extent 
contents mark them as store rooms”!’. The argumentation is a vicious 


15 See e.g. Tavernier, 1676/1930, pp. 296-297; Kaempfer, 1712, p. 334; Niebuhr, 
1774-1778, pp. 121-163, Pl. 18-19. 

16 A parallel observation can be made in religious architecture. A late 19th cent. fire 
temple of he Parsee community in Bombay has a very similar layout as a 6th cent. Sasan- 
ian temple at Takht-i Sulaiman. cf. Naumann / Huff, 1975, pp. 156-164, Fig. 60-61. 

17 Schmidt, 1953, pp. 78-81. 

18 Schmidt, 1953, pp. 74-75. 
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circle, taking the result for its own proof. The rooms were certainly used 
as junk rooms, and especially the backward chambers, where pieces of 
precious metal were found, may have been used, as Schmidt convincingly 
suggests, keeping... “the accessories of royal pomp and circumstance, dis- 
played during great functions of state”...', 

This however was certainly not their main and primary purpose. At the 
corner tower an entrance gate of 2.70 m widening inside to a gate niche of 
3.25 m is certainly out of proportion for mere storerooms (Fig. 11). It is 
unsuitable for that purpose all the more, if it was originally guarded by the 
two well known but somewhat enigmatically perceived sculptures of 
apotropaic beasts, which were found behind the gate, where they had been 
removed from their former position on either side in front of the gate 
already in antiquity??. The gate leads from the aiwan into a large vestibule, 
from where the access continues by a second gate, 1.65 m wide and shifted 
from the axis like the entrance of every Oriental private house. The fol- 
lowing passageway with its 3 m width takes unnecessarily much space 
from a storehouse. At its far end is a long staircase?!, 1.40 m wide, with 
two flights of extremely low (16 cm) and deep (up to 40 cm) steps, which 
certainly was not designed only to lead to the roof. This clearly was the 
sumptuous entrance to a highly important and richly equipped part of the 
palace, occupying the upper stories of each corner tower and the rear part 
of the building. 

On ground floor the way of access passes around those narrow long 
rooms, which indeed give the impression of storerooms, and which cer- 
tainly were used as such, as they were there anyhow. They were accessi- 
ble from the vestibule, and they were connected with a front room, in 
which the excavators found evidence of a window towards the aiwan??, 
characterising it as a relief guard room behind the vestibule; and to be 
guarded was certainly the access to the upper stories of the corner tower, 


19 Schmidt, 1953, p. 75. 

20 Schmidt, 1953, p.72ff., Fig. 29-30. 32. 45-47. 

?! Taking the columns of hall and aiwans as a scale for the height of the corner towers, 
Schmidt (1953, p. 74) obviously restores three upper stories with three double flights of 
steps, all being store rooms. Above the lower massive double flight he suggests wooden 
stairs. However, as mud brick barrel vaults were used in the corridors of the fortification 
wall behind the terrace, we may assume barrel vaults for the stairs up to the roof of the 
apadana too. 

?? Schmidt, 1953, p. 74. 
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not the few ground floor rooms or the distant entrance from the aiwan to 
the main hall. 

Another detail observation gives evidence, that the so-called storerooms 
in fact were only substructures of upper stories. The thickness of their 
dividing walls differs considerably without any recognizable necessity 
regarding the ground floor plan. The reason can only be, that the layout of 
the ground floor takes regard of the upper story: the thicker walls carrying 
walls or other heavy loads above, whereas the thinner ones only supported 
less heavy loads like the ceiling or flooring between the stories”. 

In his minute report on the objects found in the corner tower, Schmidt 
points out the exceptional small size of some bell shaped bases, which 
have no place in the apadana ground plan, and the unusual find position 
of some of them in the debris, up to 50 cm above the floor. He writes: 
“We hesitate to believe that they fell from an upper story of the tower”. 
There was no reason to hesitate. Small bases make good sense as elements 
of interior architecture of high status suites in the upper private rooms of a 
royal palace. 

Finally it was Darius himself who left us a note on the nature of the 
apadana. Only under this building he laid down the golden and silver 
foundation tablets, exactly at the corner points of the great hall and the 
four corner towers (Fig. 11). He closed his inscription with the sentence?*: 
“May Ahura Mazda protect me and my royal house". Even if we 
acknowledge, that the royal house also means the family or dynasty, there 
can be no doubt, that the house in its basic meaning was included in his 
prayer. This becomes all the more evident by other foundation inscrip- 


23 The same goes for the newly found tower building at {Лир Depe, excavated by the 
French mission to Turkmenistan. 

24 Schmidt 1953, р. 74. Other find objects and lumps of mud bricks, baked by fire, 
which seem to have fallen from above, may also partly have come from upper stories of 
the corner towers. 

25 Schmidt, 1953, р. 70.7; Kent, 1965, pp. 136-137. This sentence could have given the 
answer to the wondering remark of Schmidt, 1953, p. 255: “there is no building at Perse- 
polis which can be identified as a seraglio of the founder." — This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the interpretation of the so-called harem of Xerxes, which Schmidt, 1953, p. 255 ff. 
took over from Herzfeld, although he himself choose the more neutral term “Southeast 
Building". But one should remember Herzfeld's ironic remark on the “harem” (1941, p. 
236), where he seems to ridicule his own interpretation: “Two features are striking: these 
ladies lived in a kind of cloister or dormitory, and almost none of the rooms can have had 
direct light. Did they live in the shadow to keep their fair complexion?” 
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tions, e.g. those at the southern wall of the Persepolis terrace, where he 
implores Ahura Mazda’s protection also for this “fortress” and for “what- 
ever has been erected in this place”. The apadana simply was the house 
of Darius, the royal palace, in which, perhaps for the first time, the area of 
official representation had been amalgamated with elevated areas of pri- 
vate life to a monumental architectural unit, the perfect esthetical and 
practical qualities of which made it the basic model of all later Iranian 
palaces. We should take the apadana as the first of the long series of Per- 
sian palaces, in which upper stories with rooms for private life were an 
integral part of the layout. 

We have to leave out Pasargadae for the moment and turn to the mea- 
gre evidence of the Median period. Godin Tepe II is an extraordinarily 
instructive example of a Median manor house (Fig. 12, 13). Its history 
began with a hypostyle hall of 6 naves and an adjoining enclosure of 
uncertain destination. After successive additions of three units of narrow 
long rooms and of another hypostyle hall, it became an impressive archi- 
tectural ensemble, certainly the seat of a local dynasty, which had become 
more and more powerful?" The hypostyle halls are convincingly inter- 
preted as assembly halls. They probably served for political, social or even 
religious gatherings of the clientele of the overlord. However, the inter- 
pretation of the narrow long rooms as “magazines”, forming the economy 
or husbandry area of the manor, is as questionable as the “store rooms" of 
the Achaemenian apadana. 

Also here the very precise excavation report deplores the lack of any 
evidence, pointing to the materials which might have been stored here. 
Like in the Achaemenian and the few other Median so-called magazines 
there is a total absence of storage vessels, so frequent in magazines of 
other cultures”®. The possibility that the narrow rooms were simply filled 
with grain like silos is very remote, because they completely lack the 
sophisticated silo technology, which was highly developed already in 
Bronze Age magazines?. Some of the long rooms were later separated 
from their connecting corridor by thin walls with small loophole-like 
doors at some height above floor. These openings show traces of tear and 
wear by persons, animals or material passing, or better squeezing through, 


26 Schmidt, 1953, p. 63 (PDf. PDg) 

27 Young / Levine, 1974, pp. 29-36. 116-123. 
28 ibid. pp. 32-33. 

29 c.f. Seeher, 2000, pp. 356-367. 
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so that the report argues: “This suggests that the function of these rooms 
was such that it was not necessary for people to pass in and out of them 
with any ease or regularity"??. Only in one case a room (No. 28), just 
behind the entrance to the “magazines”, showed traces of some human 
occupation by a fire place on the floor and some pottery. 

It is evident, that also the narrow long rooms at Godin Tepe were pri- 
marily built as substructions. Of course people made use of them as junk 
rooms, perhaps as stable for small animals, and occasionally as shelter or 
sleeping place for grooms, servants and workmen. Their proper purpose 
however, was to carry the private living rooms of the landlord at a lofty 
height. The starting steps of a comfortable stair, ca. 1.80 m wide, is pre- 
served in front of the western facade, in some kind of entrance construc- 
tion inside the courtyard (Fig. 12, 13). 

The rather unintelligible arrangement of theses structures is obviously 
the result of frequent constructive changes and rebuilding. The excavators, 
well aware that there might have been some kind of second floor, pointed 
out the massive stone foundation of some of these structures, which 
“would seem to be the foundation for a complicated stair system to the 
second floor"?!, The stair, the way of access to which is unclear?, seems 
to have turned left towards the southwest corner of the earlier, northern 
bank of “magazines” or substructions. This however proves by no means, 
that it already belonged to the first additions to the original layout (stage 2). 
Replacing an older one it may have led up to a platform in front of a mon- 
umental facade?? with pilasters and recesses on top of the substructions, 
which was constructed when the southern bank was added (stage 3), and 


30 Young / Levine, 1974, p. 32. 116 Fig. 37. 

3! ibid. pp. 33-34. As an alternative the excavators think of the remainders of a former 
corner tower (p. 43, footnote 27), which, however, seems less probable. 

?? 'The access to the stair, which, regarding its dimensions, was a very important pas- 
sage also giving way to the only entrance to the substructions, seems to have been blocked 
by the thin southern wall, which is part of stage 4. It is strange, that there did not exist any 
southern fortification wall during stages 1 to 3, regarding the unprotected gates of all 
structures of these early stages, all opening into this area. In this case, the strongly forti- 
fied northern front on top of the steep cliff does not make sense and was mere show. One 
should expect also an early southern fortification wall like No. 18, the beginning of which 
was excavated at the north east corner tower No. 17 and which probaly turned around to 
protect the southern side of the manor. It might have been washed down the southern 
slope. 

33 It seems possible, that the semicircular structure No. 34 was introduced to enlarge 
the facade up to the southern separation wall. 
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from which the elevated palace rooms were entered. During stage 2, when 
only the northern two-storied addition existed, there might have been 
another simpler stair, the remains of which may be hidden in the irregular 
massive in area 3, or may have been removed. 

Of special significance is the observation of great amounts of sherds, 
trash and human waste, at the eastern end of corridor No. 26, obviously a 
dumping ground and toilet*. It is questionable, whether this deposit, espe- 
cially if strongly mixed with human waste, was accumulated by people 
approaching on ground level. The possibility should be considered, that 
the waste was dumped from above, through a hole in the probably vaulted 
roof, either from a trash cabinet of the upstairs palace, or when the build- 
ing was already partly ruined during squatter occupation, when the only 
entrance door to the substructions was blocked. The narrow long rooms 
must have been inaccessible altogether at that time, whereas some of the 
rooms on top may still have been occupied. 

Finally there remains a somewhat trite but logical argument in favour of 
the assumption that the “magazines” in fact were substructures, carrying 
the private palace of the manor house on top: If not here, where else might 
the private area have been? There are no further substantial buildings 
around which could be claimed for that purpose. During the early stage 1, 
modest living rooms might have existed in the enclosure east of the 
hypostyle hall, as there had been later on, during squatter occupation. Dur- 
ing the periods of major importance of the enlarged ensemble this cer- 
tainly would not have been adequate. 

As a conclusion we see, that the manor house of Godin Tepe provides 
sufficient evidence, that the two basic elements, which constitute the 
essentials of the Persian apadana, are already present in Median architec- 
ture. That Godin Tepe is not at all a particular case, is proven by the fact, 
that these two elements are also present in the few other examples of pala- 
tial or monumental Median architecture excavated till now. 

The small fortification of Tepe Ozbaki near Qaswin, probably the seat 
of a minor chieftain, presents them in a very modest version, with just 
some larger rooms on ground floor?, one however richly equipped, and a 


34 Young / Levine 1974, p. 43 footnote 28. 

55 Majidzadeh 2001, pp.5. 9-10. The largest hall (11 x 6,80 m) is painted white and 
contains a central rectangular platform (3 x 1,30 m, ca. 0,50 m high) which is regarded as 
an altar. A smaller, square room with a central column had benches along its four walls 
and might have been an assembly hall. 
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unit of extremely narrow long rooms, even narrower than the walls, and 
without any access, evidently mere substructures. The unit is built against 
the thick fortification wall, the surface of which certainly was incorporated 
into the area of the story of private rooms, accessible by a stair nearby 
(Fig. 14). 

These present considerations certainly have implications for the most 
important Median site excavated till now, Nush-i Jan”. The similarity of 
the Nush-i Jan fort with the corner towers of the apadana is evident*’, and 
the archaeological observations are similar, too. Like in Godin Tepe, the 
"fort" at Nush-i Jan was enlarged by additional narrow rooms or sub- 
structures, and there too is a hypostyle hall. However the two obviously 
purely religious buildings make Nush-i Jan a very special monument with 
problems of its own, reaching beyond the scope of our present considera- 
tions. 

We have to ask now, when and where the two basic elements of hall 
and upstairs private palace were combined to the apadana type palace. Up 
to now there is no evidence that this step was done in the Median period. 
Nevertheless, the idea might have been in the air in the first half of the 
millennium, and perhaps the Hasanlu people had realised it already some 
hundred years before Darius”. They perished however, and their solution 
did not survive, except for their square spiral stair towers. 

We have to turn back now to Pasargadae where the true and next pre- 
decessors of Darius’ apadana were to be expected. There are two build- 
ings with large hypostyle halls, regarded as palatial. Building S is sur- 
rounded by porticoes or columnar aiwans at all four sides; there are no 
traces of stairs and substructures either“. So it has to be discarded in the 
present context. 

Of greatest interest, however, is building P^' (Fig. 15). There are two 
extremely long columnar aiwans, reaching far beyond the long sides of the 


36 Stronach, 1969, pp. 9-13; Stronach / Roaf, 1978, pp. 1-24 

37 cf. Huff, 2001, pp. 193-194. — Other examples of this type of building are e.g. Tell 
Gubba, Iraq, (Fujii, 1981, p. 28, Fig. 10, pp. 149-152) and the tower building at Ulug Depe 
(v.s. footnote.23). 

38 The “altar” at Tepe Ozbaki has no similarities with that in the central temple of 
Nush-i Jan. It would be remarkable, however, to find religious elements in Median pala- 
tial buildings. 

?? Dyson, 1965, p. 198; Young, 1966, pp. 52-59. 

40 Stronach, 1978, pp. 56-77. 

^! Ibid. pp. 78-106. 
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hypostyle hall, which lies between them. At the shorter sides of the inte- 
rior hall, the rows of columns were continued by heavy rectangular pillars 
of mud brick, which by no means could have optically enlarged the space 
of the hall, as further columns would have done, but which must have 
given the impression of a wall with gaps, hiding the wall proper which 
stands behind the piers with ca. 1 m distance only. There is no indication 
of the height of these piers, but it does not seem probable that they had the 
same length as the columns, if they only carried the roof. They rather were 
introduced for a special purpose, e.g. for carrying and stabilising a more 
heavy load. They might have carried a wall, set back into the hall at 
approximately half height, for giving space to an outside room or gallery, 
projecting into the hall at half height. 

This leads us to the problem of the two enigmatic empty areas outside 
the short sides of the hypostyle hall, between the protruding southwestern 
and northeastern wings of the porticoes, where no traces of cut stone archi- 
tecture, continuing the hall or the porticoes could be observed. The recon- 
structions of deep aiwans or open-air gardens were not convincing”. 
Herzfeld’s statement, that there were “groups of small living rooms, with 
mud brick walls and mud brick pavement, badly preserved and not exactly 
symmetric” sounds like archaeological observation and seems to have 
been inspired by meagre foundations of thin, perhaps later walls**. Primar- 
ily, however, he may have followed, as often the case, his spontaneous 
intuition. It is indeed difficult to believe that these empty areas were part 
of the final layout of the otherwise extremely well planned and executed 
building; a layout like that seems simply impossible. And in fact, the most 
recent excavation plans show that the mud bricks of the long side walls of 
the hall continue in the south corner of the northeastern empty space not 
only in line with the back wall of the southeastern portico and the shorter 
wall of the hall as they should, but spread out north up to a vague limit*. 
Corroborating in some way Herzfeld's observation of a “mud brick pave- 
ment", this may otherwise point to mud brick structures which have filled 


? Francovich, 1966, pp. 203-204; Deshayes, 1969, p. 345; cf. also Stronach, 1978, pp. 
92-93. 

^5 Herzfeld, 1929/30, p. 13. 

# Stronach, 1978, pp. 92-93; see also p. 81, Fig. 40, plan by F. Hinzen 1963, and Fold- 
out 5. 

^5 jbid. p. 81, Fig. 40 and Fold-out 5. 
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these areas, or which were planned here. The excavators had reasons to 
assume that building P was never accomplished to its originally planned 
design. 

As a working hypothesis we may therefore consider the possibility, that 
Pasargadae palace P may have been planned as the real full size palace of 
Cyrus, as a first attempt of a Persian palace in which halls and aiwans of 
representation were combined with the private area of the royal house. It 
might be the missing link between the manor house of Godin Tepe and the 
apadana of Darius. We have to realise that mud brick was the most nor- 
mal and original building material in Iran, and that even in Persepolis the 
greater volume of construction was mud brick, with cut stone used prefer- 
ably in representative and decorative context. The mixture of both was 
regarded as natural and legal up to present. Therefore the possibility that 
the complete private part of a palace, like P, consisting of mud brick, was 
inserted into a frame of cut stone columnar architecture would be nothing 
extraordinary. The seemingly empty areas southwest and northeast of the 
central hall might well have contained, or might have been intended to 
contain, large two-storied cubes of mud brick structures, offering suffi- 
cient space for the royal household". In this context also the rectangular 
mud brick piers at both ends in the hypostyle hall might find an explana- 
tion. They could have carried, as suggested before, galleries or rooms with 
windows, connecting the upper story of the private areas with the official 
hall. At ground level, the piers would have created a zone of transition 
between both areas, partly concealing the connecting doors and making 
inconspicuous who was entering or leaving the hall. It remains to be 
seen, whether future archaeological research can achieve solid results for 
the interpretation of these two white spots in the layout of palace P^. Until 
then the suggested reconstruction remains hypothetical. 

Whatever the outcome, the final step in the creation of the apadana 
palace obviously was made under or by Darius. This would not be the only 


^6 ibid. p. 85. 

47 Some kind of domestic use at least in later Achaemenian time is also assumed by the 
recent excavator, see Stronach 1978, pp. 93, 103. 

^5 A predilection for some kind of narrow side aisles and even more for narrow sur- 
rounding corridors can be observed throughout later Iranian architecture. 

^ К. Boucharlat, CNRS. Lyon, has kindly offered to survey these two areas during the 
continuation of his program of geomagnetic prospection in Pasargadae in December 2003. 
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epoch-making innovation of his reign; it was certainly Darius himself, 
who was responsible for the iconographic program and the artistic design 
of the royal Achaemenid rock tomb, replacing the house-type tomb, which 
Cyrus had established and which had only one unfinished Achaemenian 
successor, Takht-i Rustam. There may have been a parallel change from a 
Cyrus type of palace to the apadana of Darius. 
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Fig. 1:Persepolis. The air photo shows the dominant architectural quality of the 
apadana (left) among the other buildings of the palace platform. (Photo G. Gerster) 


Fig. 2: Persepolis. Main facade of the apadana. Reconstruction by F. Krefter. 
(Krefter, 1971) 
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Fig. 4: Teheran. Golestan palace. Interior of the audience hall. Women looking down 
from upper story gallery to the royal throne (after Flandin/Coste, 1843-1854). 
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Fig. 5: Bam. Private house. Aiwan, roof destroyed, surrounded on three sides by two- 
storied wings of rooms (Photo D. Huff). 
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Fig. 6.: Isfahan. Ali Qapu. Plans and sections of ground and upper floor of the royal 
palace, erected on the gate building of the palace area (after Zander/Ferrante, 1968). 


Fig. 7: Firuzabad. Qal'a-ye Dukhtar, first palace of Ardashir I. Plans and sections of 
ground floor and of upper story around copula. (Black areas: Consolidating masonry, 
walled up in ground floor and upper floor rooms during Sasanian repairs). 
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Fig. 8: Firuzabad. Atash-Kadeh. Later palace of Ardashir I. Plans of ground floor, 
first and second upper stories. 
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Fig. 9: Isfahan. Hasht Behesht. Safawid garden palace. Plans and sections of ground 
floor and upper story (after Zander/Ferrante, 1968). 
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Fig. 10: Persepolis. apadana. Plan of ground floor (after Schmidt, 1953). 
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Fig. 11: Persepolis. apadana. Excavation plan of the eastern part of the building 
(after Schmidt, 1953). 
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Fig. 12: Godin Tepe. Median manor house. Stages of enlargement (after 
Young/Levine, 1974). 
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Fig. 13: Godin Tepe. Median manor house. Plan of ground floor (after 
Young/Levine, 1974). 
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THE IRANIAN CULTURAL HERITAGE ORGANIZATION 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS: OZBAKIE SITE 
4th PERIOD ARCHITECTURE: MEDIAN FORTRESS 
SCALE: 1: 250 


Fig. 14: Tepe Ozbaki. Median fortress. Plan of ground floor 
(after Majidzadeh, 2001-2002). 
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Fig. 15: Pasargadae. Palace P. Excavation plan (after Stronach, 1978). 
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SWORDS WITH IRON CORE" IN NORTHWESTERN IRAN 
AND THE CAUCASUS REGION 
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Ryoichi KONTANI 
(Okayama Orient Museum) 


The mystery of bimetal 


The ancient Near Eastern world produced a bimetal culture, characterized 
by a technology that combined bronze and iron. It was quite unusual to 
combine two different metals. In fact, the Hittites, who are believed to 
have been the first people to work iron, did not have a bimetal culture. Just 
what did it mean to combine different metals? It is said that bimetal was 
born as a result of "trial and error" during the transitional period from 
bronze to iron. However, this alone can not explain why bimetal technol- 
ogy emerged only in Iran at the time when the whole Near East entered the 
Iron Age. 

Included among documents recovered from the Hittite civilization is a 
letter by Hattusili III who wrote the following in response to a letter from 
the Assyrian King: "Unfortunately, there is no iron of high quality at my 
warehouse in Kizuwattna... and it is not a good time for making iron ... I 
am sending an iron sword today." The Hittites are said to have built a 
powerful empire by keeping their iron-making technique secret, and it is 
generally assumed that these techniques did not spread throughout the 
ancient Near East until the fall of the Hittite Empire. This was the basic 
assumption until today. It is interesting to note that many swords are 
shown on the Assyrian reliefs. Where did the Assyrians obtain such 
swords? 

In fact, it now appears possible that the centers of bimetal sword pro- 
duction from the Late Bronze Age to Early Iron Age were located in 
northwestern and western Iran. However it is curious that the Hittites 
never employed the bimetal technique. Indeed, the use of bimetal 
remained a phenomenon unique to Iran. 
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In November 2001, we confirmed the existence of bronze swords with 
iron cores in the Okayama Orient Museum collection and conducted a 
chemical analysis of these iron cores (Kontani, 2002, Okahara et. al., 
2002). Our subsequent research confirmed that these swords belonged to 
the Iron Age П in northwestern Iran (the southwestern coast of the Caspian 
Sea). We also held an exhibition entitled, “Treasures from Ancient Iran: 
Metalworking Culture in the Mountains” in which we displayed and com- 
mented on all the bronze swords with iron core (Kontani et al, 2002) (fig. 
1 & 2). Some researchers are well aware of the fact that bimetal, or com- 
bined metal of bronze and iron, was used in “Luristan bronze” in which 
the iron was readily visible on the surface (e.g., a sword, with a bronze hilt 
and an iron blade). In contrast, the sword we have discovered is unusual in 
that it appears to be a bronze sword, but its hilt has an iron core that is not 
visible on the surface. An important clue that will help us unravel this 
mystery is the production techniques of the time. With this purpose in 
mind, we examined the sword-making techniques of the time as carefully 
as possible. 


The existence of an iron core 


There are at least three researchers who have noted the presence of iron 
cores in bronze swords. However, they have hardly touched upon the 
meaning and production technique of the iron core. Wever assumed that 
the handle and the blade of an iron-cored bronze sword were originally 
separate, and that dealers later joined them. Even so, he regarded the 
sword itself as original and not counterfeit (Wever, 1969). 

We can see a bronze sword with iron core in the Ashmolean Museum 
collection. According to the study of Moorey, “The most remarkable tech- 
nical feature of the group is the use of iron as a core for the hilt of ..., 
although the hilt and blade are both of bronze" (Moorey, 1971, p. 79). 

Zwicker pointed out one bronze sword with iron core from lran. 
According to his analysis, the blade of the sword was produced from 
arsenic bronze containing 396 As (Arsenic). On the other hand, the handle 
was produced from tin bronze (Zwicker, 1990). This blade was connected 
with lead-tin solder to the handle. The handle consists of a central area of 
a square iron rod, which is overcast with tin bronze. 

Our (Okayama Orient Museum collection) analysis conducted by 
Kawasaki Techno Research pointed out the following below: 1) the blade, 
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hilt, and pommel were cast separately, this conclusion was based on obser- 
vation of X-ray transmission; 2) the iron core is only found in the hilts; 3) 
microscopic examination indicated that wrought iron is used as the core 
(fig. 3). Microscopic structures are composed of ferrite and pearlite, and 
its carbon content of iron seems to be 0.25 to 0.35 wt %. and 4) according 
to our observation by SEM-EDX (using Scanning Electron Microscope 
[SEM] and Energy Dispersive X-ray Spectrometer [EDX]), 5) the iron 
core is not meteoric iron because it does not include nickel. 6) We found 
that silica (SiO,) and lime (CaO) were the major nonmetallic components 
of the iron, with trace constituents of alumina (Al,O;), magnesia (MgO), 
and alkali (K5O). 


Production technique 


We must elucidate the production techniques for the bronze sword to 
understand why the iron core was used. In other words, we need to know 
what types of systematized techniques were used. X-rays have revealed 
the existence of multiple production techniques for the bronze sword, both 
with and without an iron core (fig. 4). The X-ray transmission reveals a 
gap between the blade and the hilt. It can be concluded that the pommel, 
the hilt, and the blade were not as one piece but as separate pieces that 
were joined afterwards. The technique used to join the parts is thought to 
have been either tinkering or brazing. We could see faint lines in the mid- 
dle at the top and bottom of the sword (fig. 5 & 6). We find the same 
example in the Ohara Museum of Art Collection (this example has no iron 
core) (fig. 7 & 8). There is a bronze sword with an iron core, with the 
blade detached from the hilt, in the Hiroshima University collection that 
was supposedly excavated in Azerbaijan-Iran. Furthermore it was found 
that a hilt detached from the blade occurs in the Marlik excavations 
(Negahban, 1996, fig. 31-673). It is a very important information for pro- 
duction technique. This line confirms that the bronze sword was cast sep- 
arately, then put together with solder. Since the braze on the sword had 
been melted over a width of about 1mm, we believe that the ratio of tin to 
bronze is 1:0.5. The decorative pattern on the hilt was incised not on the 
mold but on the sword itself with an iron tool after the sword was com- 
pleted (fig. 4, 5). The bronze sword with iron core described above was 
found to have been made (pommel, hilt, iron core and blade) piece by 
piece, like a plastic model, and assembled. In other words it is not cast-on 
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technique. It was an inevitable result that braze was used. We can confirm 
that “separate casting generates brazing technology” in Northwestern 
Iran in this period (fig. 9 & 10). At this stage, it is possible to assume that 
there were several production techniques. 

At the moment, it is still unknown what kinds of materials were used 
for soldering in ancient times. Generally speaking, present-day braze is 
composed of lead and tin (so-called solder). Since some artifacts from the 
Hiroshima University collection show comparatively close values to this 
ratio, there is no denying the possibility of the solder itself coming from a 
later period. On the other hand there are impurities such as silver and sul- 
fur. Excavated swords showed that the blade and the handle separate eas- 
ily. Because of this, it is possible that the sword may have been brazed 
again at a later period before it was put on the market. In other words, 
originally (in ancient times), different materials might have been used for 
brazing. Whichever the case may be, in order to develop this study further, 
it is particularly desirable to analyze excavated items. According to new 
information, bronze swords with iron core have been excavated in the Tal- 
ish region. 

While solder resembles the body metal in color, its melting point is 
comparatively lower. 

Braze is a metal alloy that absorbs adhesion-preventing oxygen when 
melted. Melted brazing is able to join the parts of the body metal. Brazing 
is widely used to recent days. For example, if you have the size of an 18- 
karat gold ring altered, soldering is used over time, a trace of this alter- 
ation may darken and become visible because the silver and copper in 18- 
karat gold oxidizes and rusts. These traces are brazing lines. 

Next, we noted the position of brazing lines on the bronze sword. These 
brazing lines are located not in the middle of the hilt but in lopsided posi- 
tions so that both the blade and the iron core can be encased in one place. 
In other words, when the upper mold and the lower mold have different 
shapes, the iron core can be encased in one side and then the blade can be 
brazed together. This makes the sword stronger and saves labor. Accord- 
ingly, these brazing lines are positioned so as to encase the iron core. The 
material we used for this restoration was BC (Bronze Copper) 6 (fig. 11). 

Fluorescent X-ray analysis was also conducted by a laboratory (Nara 
National Research Institute for Cultural Properties) in order to examine the 
production technique of bronze swords with iron core (fig. 12 & 13). The 
analysis drew attention to two main points, and the results are as follows. 
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The materials used for the handle and the blade are different. The handle 
was shown to contain an amount of tin, which leads to the conclusion that 
it is made of bronze. However, the blade was shown to contain an unusu- 
ally high amount of copper, compared to other elements, whereas no tin 
was detected. It follows from this that the blade is mostly made of copper. 
Here, we see the possibility of the emergence of bimetal. Following the 
principle of bimetal construction, it is not at all unnatural that different 
materials are used for the blade and the handle. High copper content 
means greater flexibility. It might have been intentionally made in this 
way so that the blade could be more easily fastened to the handle. These 
data are similar to Zwicker’s analysis. 

Zinc, barium, and lead have been detected in a U-shaped part called the 
guard, which is the joint of the handle and the blade. In ancient times it 
was difficult to extract zinc, and barium was usually used as pigment. Tak- 
ing these facts into account, it is possible that the guard was altered in later 
periods. In addition, CT scan analysis was conducted on the handle (fig. 
14). The iron core is circular near the pommel and flat near the blade. 
Things that look like air bubbles can be observed in some parts. The 
swords are characteristically low in tin content and extremely high in cop- 
per content. The high viscosity resulting from this type of composition 
may have prevented melt flow from taking place smoothly. If produced in 
separate castings, there should be faint lines of solder seen on the cross- 
sectional surface, but no such lines exist. Considering all these things, it is 
likely that the swords were produced by casting a new piece onto an orig- 
inal one. 

The production technique for the long sword was as follow (fig. 15). 
The pommel, the hilt, and the blade are made separatly. The pommel is 
inserted into the hilt, which looks like a socket. The handle consists of a 
central area of an iron core which is overcast with bronze. Interestingly, 
several incisions that are not visible from the outside can be confirmed at 
the hilt end. Based on these findings, we can draw the following hypothe- 
sis about part of the production technique: a hollow hilt is probably made, 
into which an iron core is inserted. We assume that the incisisons serve as 
antislip measures. Finally, the hilt head is inserted into the hollow hilt. The 
blade and the hilt are very weekly joined. Thus, this technique is not suit- 
able for practical use. 

This leads to the conclusion that there were a number of different pro- 
duction techniques. 
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Other characteristics 


Although stone or diatom sand might have been used for the original 
mold, for the restoration work, we used moistened sand, made a mold 
based on the original sword, and poured melted bronze into it. This 
method is best suited to significantly reduce the wall thickness of blades. 
The thin blade of the sword we studied indicates that the sword was 
intended not for practical use but for ritual. The ridgeline is visibly stag- 
gered in the midsection of the blade, meaning that two stone molds were 
joined to make the original mold (fig. 11). The decorative pattern on the 
hilt was incised not on the mold but on the sword itself with an iron tool 
after the sword was completed. In the prototype, the thinner parts of the 
blade and the hilt were cast thickly at first and trimmed afterward. 

We can only imagine the furnaces of the time, as none have been exca- 
vated (fig. 16). We constructed a flameproof furnace made of natural sand 
(with heat resistance up to about 1250?C), for the lower part of the furnace 
where molten metal accumulates, we used clay with a heat-resistance of 
up to about 1500?C. Our furnace measures 1.2 meters in height and 50 cm 
in its upper diameter, and has 12 cm thick walls. We also made two tuyere 
in the sidewall of the furnace. We believe that trees were abundant in 
those days, so we used wood as fuel. We then loaded charcoal and bronze 
alternately into the furnace, burning the former and melting the latter. 


Why encase an iron core in bronze swords? 


The bimetal technique, which combines bronze and iron, is a far more 
advanced technique than one might first believe. The laborious, burden- 
some nature of the production process may have installed ritual meaning 
into the process. We have yet to determine the reasons for encasing an iron 
core in bronze swords, but would like to present a case that may offer 
some clues. Items referred to as “Standard” ceremonial tools were com- 
mon, and some had an iron core (fig. 17). We believe that people in the 
past attached special meaning to this use of iron. 

On the other hand, we should pay attention to the functional aspects of 
the technique in the bimetal culture that flourished during the transition 
from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age. For example, our analysis indicates 
that iron core is made of mild steel. Silica is mixed in as an intermediate 
to remove impurities in this relatively early iron-making technique. It is 
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safe to assume that they used mild steel for the hilt because it is tough and 
resilient. 

Most long swords up to 90 cm in length are bronze swords with an iron 
core. The Assyrian reliefs show battle and ceremonial scenes but long 
swords are always sheathed (fig. 18). In addition, it is very likely that most 
long swords have an iron core. The long swords were apparently for ritual, 
and not actually used in warfare. In other words, there is a strong correla- 
tion between bronze swords with an iron core, long swords, and ritual 
practice. Moreover, long swords were not suited for foot soldiers who 
could not move quickly carrying these sheathed swords. Originally, long 
swords were probably best suited for warriors on horse. In fact, there are 
many cases where bronze swords with iron cores and long swords have 
been excavated along with harnesses. Thus, the origin of bronze swords 
with an iron core can be associated with rituals unique to nomadic tribes. 

According to the inscription of Nineveh, (Chamber S, Slab B), “I, 
Ashurbanipal, king of the universe, king of the land of Ashur, in my 
princely sport x times (?) with arrow (?) I pierced (?) at my feet a raging 
lion of the plain (?) which they had released from a cage, but he did not 
die (lit: end of his life). (So) at the command of Nergal, king of the plain, 
who has granted me strength and manhood, I then stabbed him with the 
iron dagger from my belt, and he died (lit: laid down his life)" (Barnett, 
1976. p. 33). 

Bronze swords with iron core are mainly found in northwestern Iran or 
on the southwestern coast of the Caspian Sea, a mountainous, forested area 
that faced little danger from outside intruders and also provided abundant 
firewood. This environment was thus highly suited to the development of 
a unique bimetal technique (fig. 19). 

The following describes the types of swords analyzed (fig. 20). 1) han- 
dle = bronze, tang + blade = bronze, 2) handle = iron, tang + blade = iron, 
3) handle = bronze, tang + blade = iron, 4) handle = bronze, core = iron, 
blade = bronze. Usually the diversity of sword types is explained as a 
result of the chronological development of metallurgic techniques from the 
Bronze to the Iron Age, but no significant differences can be seen among 
the sword forms. In other words, the diversity of the swords implies the 
possibility that these swords existed in similar time periods, comparatively 
close to each other. Our analyses also revealed that the iron core is made 
of mild steel. Mild steel is inappropriate for sharp-edged tools. Here, we 
can begin to guess what people of the time saw in iron. In short, it is likely 
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that iron was used not for sharp-edged everyday tools, but instead for pres- 
tige goods. 


Geographical distribution 


After the end of the Late Bronze Age, the use of iron expanded through- 
out the ancient Near East. Bimetal techniques spread through the ancient 
Orient including the mountains ranging from northwest to southwest Iran, 
the Caucasus, and Central Europe, as evidenced by the Hallstatt culture 
(fig. 21). However, the bimetal swords from this region have iron blades, 
bronze pommels, and bronze hilts. The existence of bronze swords with 
iron core has been identified only in northwest Iran and the southwest 
coast of the Caspian Sea. Iron began to spread in northwestern and west- 
ern Iran in the Iron Age. According to the study of Moorey, we can con- 
clude that bronze swords with disc pommel and iron core appear in the Cau- 
casus (Trialeti, Georgia and Armenia to the north and west) (Moorey, 1971). 

Perhaps, there were two different groups in ancient Iran: the caster's 
groups handling bronze and the blacksmith's group handling iron. The 
Bronze culture believed to have been supported by native people, had 
flourished in Iran since the Bronze Age. A blacksmith's group approached 
the Iranian plateau and superseded the bronze culture. As iron was histor- 
ically regarded as a symbol of power, people may have tried to assert their 
power by using it symbolically. On the other hand, people in some areas, 
unaccustomed to using iron, may have stuck to their own bronze culture 
traditions by encasing the iron in bronze. 

Zebu-shaped rhytons have also been unearthed. The zebu is still found 
only in this area. In short, a specific culture existed in this area and we can 
presumably associate bronze swords with iron cores with the religious cer- 
emonies of this particular group. 

Looking at another geographical area, the Luristan sword is charac- 
terised by a flanged hilt and casting on technique. Furthermore casting on 
technique and blades with tang are present in the Early to the Late Bronze 
Age. For example, the so-called Ur sword, the tang and the body of the 
sword is cast en bloc. In short, we can confirm that the Luristan technique 
follows the old Mesopotamian tradition. 

However, bronze swords with iron core are most likely to be uniquely 
found in Northwestern Iran. Why Northwestern bronze swords have been 
made piece by piece? We can point out that swords of Northwestern Iran 
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were made bigger in this period. Perhaps large size swords have been used 
only for ceremonial purpose. Swords from the Bronze Age of Luristan 
were produced using a technique called “one-piece casting,” in which 
each sword was produced in a single casting by pouring molten metal into 
a mold. Most of them are short swords. On the other hand, iron-cored 
bronze swords were produced using a technique called “separate casting,” 
in which separately made blades, handles and pommels were assembled in 
much the same way as plastic models are today. “Brazing” was developed 
due to the necessity of fastening parts together. The spread of this tech- 
nique matches that of the iron core, making it characteristic for the swords 
from Northwestern Iran. It is this very technique that is believed to have 
later triggered the creation of bimetal in the Near Eastern world, by com- 
bining two different materials, bronze and iron. 

This area had been ruled mainly by Urartu (825-733 B.C.) which coin- 
cides with the expansion of bimetal techniques. In support of this conclu- 
sion, a long sword with an ear-shaped pommel, which is a characteristic of 
northwest Iran, excavated at Patnos, can be advanced. 

On the other hand, stone figures of a warrior have been found in Hakkari 
near the region ruled by Urartu (Sevin, Ozfirat, 2002). These figures have 
an axe, a spearhead, and a sword as a set, likely symbols of authority. 
Many weapons similar to these can be found in northwestern Iran. We can 
conclude that the sword shape seen in the figures reflects a type of sword 
found in northwestern Iran (bronze sword with iron core), and that the axe 
shape is related to a West Iranian (Luristan?) type. In other words, the 
Hakkari figures combine cultural elements of northwestern and western 
Iran. In the Hakkari area, iron materials were excavated in abundance from 
cist graves that are most contemporary to the stone figures. It is possible 
that at this time Hakkari was situated along a route of cultural expansion. 

According to Assyrian documents, the Hubuskia kingdom existed near 
the Hakkari region and was conquered by Shalmaneser III at this time. The 
advent of bronze swords with iron core (around the first half of first mil- 
lennium B.C.) may mark a turning point in history as it coincided with 
Shalmaneser III's invasion of the northern mountains including the Urmia 
basin. Moreover, there are many similarities between the bronze swords 
found in northwest Iran and those in the Caucasus in terms of shape of the 
pommel and hilt decorations. However, the Hittites never developed 
bimetal techniques. To summarize, in addition to the iron culture of the 
Hittites, we can now imagine the rise of another iron culture. Further, we 
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can imagine that the key to the mystery of bronze swords with an iron core 
can be found in the Caucasus and in Urartu. 

As described above, many things are unknown about bronze swords 
with iron cores. If you have a bronze sword with an iron core, we suggest 
that you X-ray it so that more can be revealed. The existence of an iron 
core can easily be confirmed through the use of a magnet. What is most 
important is to collect as many examples as possible. 
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Fig. 1. Bronze sword with iron core and Fig. 2. Iron core. 
magnet. 


Fig. 3. Cross section of the iron core. 
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Iron Core 


0 6cm 


Fig. 4. X-ray transmission of the iron core. 
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Fig. 5. Brazing line on hilt (Okayama Orient Museum Collection). 


Fig. 6. Brazing line. 
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Fig. 7. Bronze Sword (Ohara Museum of Art Collection). 


brazing line 


Fig. 8. Line of fig. 7 (Ohara Museum of Art Collection). 
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Fig. 9. Components of bronze swords with iron core (1. blade, 2. hilt, 3. iron core, 4. 
pommel) (restored sword). 
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Fig. 10. Iron core in the hilt. 
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ridge line 


Fig. 11. Bronze sword with iron core (Okayama Orient Museum Collection, original and 
restored sword) (L = 53.3 cm., w. = 6.8 cm.). 
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Fig. 12. Points of X-ray analysis. 
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point element (bold-high level) 

point06 Cu, Zn, Pb, Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, Sr, Sn 
point07 Cu, Zn Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, K, Pb, Sr, Sn 
point08 Cu, Zn, Ba, Fe, S,Ca, Si, Pb, Sr, Sn 
point09 Cu, Zn, Pb, Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, K, Sr, Sn 
point10 Cu, Zn, Pb, Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, K, Sr, Sn 
point11 Cu, Zn, Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, K, Pb, Sr, Sn 
point12 Cu, Zn, Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, K, Pb, Sr, Sn 
point13 Cu, Zn, Ba, Fe, S, Ca, Si, Pb, Sr, Sn 
point14 Cu, Si, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 

point15 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Ti, Fe, Ni, As, Sn 
point16 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Sn 

point17 Cu, Si, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 

point18 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Ti, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 
point19 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Ti, Fe, As, Pb, Sn 
point20 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 
poimt21 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 
point22 Fe, Si, S, K, Ca, Cu 

point23 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 
point24 Cu, Si, S, Ca, Fe, Ni, As, Pb, Sn 
point25 Cu, Ca, Fe, As 


Fig. 13. The elements of points of X-ray analysis of bronze sword with iron core. 
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Fig. 14. CT scan analysis. 
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Iron core 


L=86cm 


Fig. 15. X-ray transmission of long sword. (Okayama Orient Museum Collection). 
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Fig. 17. Standard with iron core. Fig. 18. Assyrian relief 
(Louvre Museum). 
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Fig. 19. Distribution of bronze swords with iron core (circle area). 
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Fig. 20. The types of swords. 
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UNE TETE DE JAVELINE DANS UNE TOMBE DU FER 
ANCIEN EN ARMENIE. 
EVOCATION DU «BRIS RITUEL» AU MOYEN ORIENT 


PAR 


NINA Pons“ 


Lors de notre communication au Congrés, nous avons présenté l'ensemble 
de l'activité de la mission de l'Université de Gand en Arménie. De 
manière à ne pas répéter des éléments déjà publiés!, aprés un bref rappel 
des travaux de la Mission belgo-arménienne, nous nous consacrerons plus 
particuliérement à la problématique soulevée par une téte de javeline trou- 
vée dans une tombe d’Akhtamir, sujet qui a suscité un débat intéressant au 
cours de notre présentation des fouilles. 

L'objectif essentiel du projet de la mission archéologique était de mieux 
connaitre une région dont le róle dans le Proche-Orient antique devait 
avoir une certaine importance du fait de la richesse de son sous-sol en 
matiéres premiéres. Jusque là, peu de témoins illustraient ces échanges 
dont nous avions cependant des traces; citons par exemple un poids en 
forme de canard inscrit au nom de Ulam-Buriash, (fils de Burna-Buriash) 
souverain cassite daté vers le milieu du 15e siécle provenant de Metsa- 


mor. 


* Université de Liège. Cet article présente des résultats de recherches menées au sein 
du Programme ‘Pôle d' Attraction Interuniversitaire IV/25' de l'Etat Belge, Bureau du pre- 
mier Ministre, Bureau Fédéral des Affaires Scientifiques, Techniques et Culturelles. Nous 
remercions vivement L. De Meyer d'avoir bien voulu relire notre texte. 

! L'ensemble de l'activité de la mission a été briévement présenté dans N. Pons, 2001, 
avec un développement plus important concernant les nécropoles d' Akhtamir; par ailleurs, 
une particularité dans les pratiques funéraires observées a été traitée dans H. Gasche & N. 
Pons, 2003. 

? Publié par E. Khanzadian er al., 1983, pp. 114-115 et pp. 295-297, fig. 1-2. Pour 
l'identification et la date du roi mentionné, voir en dernier lieu, H. Gasche et al., 1998, 
р. 88 et n. 357. 
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Les fouilles d'Akhtamir 


Afin d'approfondir la nature de ces relations entre le monde bien connu du 
Croissant Fertile et celui qui se trouve à sa périphérie, dans les régions 
montagneuses, trois campagnes ont eu lieu en Arménie, en 1993, 1995 et 
1996. La base de cette investigation est constituée par la fouille du site 
d'Akhtamir, situé à une vingtaine de kilométres au nord-ouest d'Erévan, 
au bord de la rivière Kasakh. Trois chantiers ont été ouverts sur l’Acro- 
pole, deux autres sur la Nécropole Nord, qui constitue un prolongement de 
la Ville, et enfin, deux derniers sur la Nécropole Sud, installée de l'autre 
cóté de la riviére. L'étude de ces nécropoles a permis de relever un certain 
nombre de traditions funéraires qui peuvent étre rattachées soit au monde 
mésopotamien, soit au monde européen’, et les interprétations que nous 
proposons dans cet article trouvent des prolongements dans les deux 
domaines. 


La Tombe 100 (fig. 1) 


La tombe qui nous intéresse ici se situe dans la nécropole Nord, à l'inté- 
rieur d'un grand cercle de pierres ou péribole entourant trois autres 
tombes, chacune d'entre elles possédant son propre cercle. Il s'agit de la 
Tombe 100^, dont la fosse était fermée par deux grandes dalles de tuf 
recouvertes à leur tour par un amas de pierres et de terre circonscrit au 
péribole et formant un tertre. Le corps était couché sur le cóté droit, en 
position contractée. Quatre récipients de terre cuite étaient déposés à la 
téte et une coupe en terre cuite également, prés ou dans les mains, à cóté 
d'une perle en sardoine; un bouton en antimoine se trouvait aux alentours 
du menton et un autre provient du tamisage de la fosse. Le dernier objet de 
ce mobilier funéraire est constitué par une javeline (fig. 2) dont seule la 
tête en alliage cuivreux est conservé”. Cette javeline, munie de sa hampe, 


3 Cf. N. Pons, 2001, p. 34 et H. Gasche & N. Pons, 2003. 

^ Pour une description de cette tombe et de la totalité de son mobilier, voir N. Pons, 
2003, pp. 31-34. 

5 Cet objet a été nettoyé par électrolyse avec le matériel mis à la disposition de la Mis- 
sion archéologique par EDF, que nous remercions ici. Nous avons pu remarquer qu'une 
partie de la corrosion n'a pu étre éliminée du fait d'un manque d'homogénéité probable de 
l'alliage. Des restes de bois ont pu étre prélevés dans la douille et ont été analysés. La 
lettre du 2/5/94 de W. van Zeist (Biologisch-Archaeologisch Instituut, Groningue) nous 
apprend qu'il s'agit d'un bois de feuillu qui n'a cependant pu étre identifié du fait du peu 
de matière subsistante. 
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avait été déposée dans le dos de l'individu, orientée vers le bas, ce qui 
mérite d'étre souligné, car il pourrait s'agir d'un geste à mettre en rapport 
avec un rite funéraire. En effet, les figurations de guerriers sur les bas- 
reliefs les représentent avec une lance dirigée vers le haut, non vers le sol, 
par exemple. Si d'autres tétes de javeline de cette époque sont connues par 
les fouilles arméniennes$, on regrettera qu'aucun relevé de tombe ne pré- 
cise leur position par rapport au corps inhumé. 


L'orientation d'une javeline (ou lance)! vers le sol 


Allant également dans le sens d'une symbolique funéraire, H. Gasche nous 
signale une stèle en calcaire trouvée à Suse où est figurée une javeline ou 
une lance placée obliquement, pointe orientée vers le sol (fig. 3). Son 
interprétation comme stele funéraire et son attribution à l'époque parthe 
sont dues à son inventeur, R. de Mecquenem (1947, p. 16, fig. 10 et pl. III: 
2) et ont été reprises par P. Amiet (2001) dans une étude récente de la 
sculpture susienne de cette époque. Ce dernier met cependant un point 
d'interrogation en ce qui concerne la datation (Amiet, 2001, p. 241), mais 
n'en propose pas d'autre. 

Le contexte de la découverte, tel qu'il est décrit par le fouilleur, ne nous 
donne pas beaucoup d'informations concernant cet objet: trouvé au nord- 
est de l'emplacement du temple dédié à Inshushinak par Shutruk Nah- 
hunte, restauré par Shutruk Nahhunte II et Hallutush, dans les fondations 
d'une construction arabe; des pointes de fléches et de javelines en bronze, 
provenant du méme secteur sont considérées comme étant de la méme 
époque et constituant l'emplacement de la tombe d'un illustre guerrier 
(Mecquenem, 1947, p. 16). 

L'orientation de la lance n'est pas systématique dans les tombes; citons 
seulement deux dessins de sépultures placés cóte à cóte dans une publica- 
tion des travaux dans le Caucase de J. de Morgan (1927, p. 285, fig. 276). 
Ces deux tombes sont indiquées comme étant de l'áge du fer et apparte- 
nant à une nécropole de l’ Arménie russe. A l’intérieur de chacune d'elle se 


6 Voir en particulier l'exemplaire trouvé à Elar Darani, daté des 11e-9e s.; cf. E. Khan- 
zadian, 1979, Pl. XVIII: 7, p. 168. 

7 Dans le cas de cette figuration sur une stele en calcaire, il est difficiles de déterminer 
de quelle arme il s'agit exactement. En effet, la lance d'estoc ne se différencie des armes 
de jet que par la forme de son fer, trés allongé (entre 30 et 50 cm), et présente une hampe 
en proportion (cf. Brunaux & Lambot, 1987, p. 92). 
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trouve une téte de lance, dans un cas, placée dans le dos de l'individu et 
orientée vers la téte, tandis que dans l'autre, elle est placée devant le corps 
et orientée vers les pieds. 

Dans le monde européen, cette pratique a également été reconnue par L. 
Balliot dés 1899, dans une sépulture de Haute Marne, où une lance était 
placée la pointe vers les pieds de l'individu. Dans cette méme tombe, une 
épée avait été également déposée en position inverse par rapport au corps, 
le long des jambes avec la pointe orientée vers le buste. D’après L. Oli- 
vier? (à paraitre), cette pratique est répandue dés la phase ancienne du pre- 
mier äge du Fer dans les régions situées à l'ouest du Rhin et se poursuit 
aux périodes Hallstatt récent et de La Téne ancienne dans le nord-est de la 
France en particulier, mais aussi dans la forét de Haguenau et descend 
méme en Bourgogne orientale. 


Le bris rituel en Transcaucasie 


Un autre aspect du rite funéraire pourrait étre constitué par la courbure de 
l'extrémité dont la pointe est brisée. Il ne s'agirait ici que d'une ébauche 
de l'enroulement de cet objet qui a été cassé à cette occasion. Cela évoque 
ce qui est appelé le «bris rituel» dans l'archéologie européenne dont la 
finalité semble étre de rendre inutilisables les armes du mort en les défor- 
mant!®. Ce traitement ne constitue que l'une des quatre grandes catégories 
de transformations matérielles d’apres L. Olivier (à paraitre), l'un des trois 
autres étant d'étre placés dans une position inadéquate, comme celle que 
l'on vient d'observer au sujet de notre javeline. 


5 П s’agit de la sépulture A du Tumulus 01 de Perrogney. 

? Nous remercions trés vivement L. Olivier de nous avoir laissé accéder à son manus- 
crit. 

10 En Europe, à la période de la Téne I, le poignard est fréquemment déposé dans la 
tombe aprés avoir été plié ou tordu intentionnellement, cf. R. Joffroy & A. Thénot 1983, 
p. 221. A ce sujet, E. Crubézy er al. notent (2000, p. 100): «C'est peut-étre pour réduire 
les risques de pillage qu'une coutume consistant à détruire («bris rituel») l'armement des 
guerriers (torsion et repliement des épées et des lances) s'est progressivement imposée». 
Cette remarque ne nous parait pas pertinente: en effet, les bijoux, également tentateurs, ne 
sont pas déformés. Par ailleurs, on imagine mal un guerrier allant déterrer l'arme d'un 
mort pour s'en servir à son tour. D'autre part, s'il s'agit du matériau brut pour la refonte, 
que l'objet soit ployé ou non ne change rien. Nous restons donc convaincus qu'il s'agit 
d'un geste symbolique en relation avec la mort. 
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Le «bris rituel» des fers de lance 


Cette pratique a également été observée par J. de Morgan lors de ses 
fouilles dans le Tályche russe pour des javelines en fer (voir notre fig. 4). 
Il s'agit d'une quinzaine d'objets en fer provenant d' Azerbaidjan (3 fers à 
Djonü, 11 à Aspa Hiz, prés du village de Tülü!!) et d’Iran (1 fer à Cha- 
goula Derré)!?. Ces objets semblent être un peu plus récents que la javeline 
d'Akhtamir et, à notre avis, la date proposée par C. Schaeffer, entre 1250 
et 1100, est peut-étre un peu haute (1948, p. 439). 

Nous avons mentionné plus haut deux tombes de l'Arménie russe 
contenant des tétes de lance (Morgan, 1927, p. 285, fig. 276). Compte tenu 
de la dimension de ces objets et considérant que la hampe est proportion- 
nelle? d'une part, compte tenu de la place qu'il reste le long de la paroi 
pour la hampe d'autre part, deux hypothéses sont possibles: soit le fer de 
lance ne comportait pas de hampe, soit cette dernière avait été brisée. La 
premiere hypothése pourrait trouver confirmation par l'observation faite 
par H. de Morgan (1905, p. 296) pour une tombe de Tach-Kópru, dans le 
Tályche persan, datée de l'áge du bronze signalant une téte de lance en 
bronze placée dans un récipient à pied muni d'une anse, en bronze égale- 
ment, situé à cóté de la téte de l'individu. Il faut peut-étre considérer que, 
seul, le fer avait été déposé, mais cette situation n'interdit pourtant pas de 
supposer que la hampe avait été brisée. 

De son cóté, l'hypothése du bris de la hampe s'appuie sur la présence 
presque systématique de bois conservé à l'intérieur de la douille, impli- 
quant une hampe, méme brisée. Signalons par ailleurs une observation de 
J. de Morgan (1896, p. 37) décrivant une tombe de la fin de l'áge du 
bronze, dans la nécropole de Véri, (Tályche russe), dans laquelle un 
couple avait été inhumé. L'homme était entouré des ses armes: longue 
épée, poignard et lance «dont la hampe avait été brisée». L'auteur n'in- 
dique malheureusement pas sur quel élément il se fonde pour faire cette 


1 J, de Morgan, 1896, p. 72, fig. 73: 3-5; repris sur notre fig. 4. 

? Nous avons pu voir ces tétes de javeline ou de lance au Musée des Antiquités Natio- 
nales à St Germain-en-Laye, grâce à C. Lorre, Conservateur du Département d' Archéolo- 
gie Comparée, que nous remercions vivement ici pour l'accueil qu'elle nous a réservé. 

13 Voir ce que l'on a cité plus haut, lors de la définition des termes javeline et lance, 
d'aprés J.L. Brunaux & B. Lambot, 1987, p. 92. 
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affirmation'*. En tous cas, au vu du relevé de cette tombe, la lance n'était 
pas entiére, comme cela apparait d'ailleurs dans bien d'autres tombes, 
étant donné la place qui serait laissée à cette hampe. 


Le bris rituel d'autres armes ou objets dés l'áge du Bronze 


D'autres objets provenant de tombes ont été volontairement brisés en 
Transcaucasie et ce, dés l'áge du bronze, d'aprés les indications des 
fouilleurs'5. En effet, J. de Morgan signale dans ses fouilles au Tályche 
russe: «Dans la plupart des cas, elles (les armes) ont été déposées entiéres 
dans le tombeau. Toutefois, à Raaz-goour, un dolmen (ler état du bronze) 
m'a fourni une épée (en bronze) brisée en un grand nombre de fragments 
(fig. 61). Ce fait semble ici étre isolé, à ces époques reculées. Mais nous 
verrons plus loin, au sujet des tétes de lances en fer, que lors des funé- 
railles elles étaient souvent tordues afin d'étre mises hors d'état» (1896, 
pp. 64-65). De son cóté, H. de Morgan, lors de ses fouilles au Tályche per- 
san remarque (1905, p. 302): «La sépulture n? 1 (...) renfermait un mor- 
ceau d'une épée en bronze coupée intentionnellement...». 

Ce «bris rituel» semble ne pas concerner seulement les armes mais éga- 
lement d'autres objets. J. de Morgan dit, en évoquant un plat d'argent de 
la nécropole de Aspa-Hiz/Tülü (Tälyche russe) (1896, p. 52): «Une autre 
(tombe) renfermait un plat d'argent intentionnellement fort écrasé», et 
plus loin, toujours au sujet du méme objet (р. 103) «lors de l'inhumation 
il fut tordu, écrasé intentionnellement...». Ici, nous aurions affaire à la 
troisiéme catégorie de transformation du mobilier funéraire d'aprés L. Oli- 
vier (à paraitre), celle de briser, de percer ou d'écraser l'objet. 

Bien que les informations recueillies lors des quelques missions de J. et 
Н. de Morgan pourraient être plus complètes!f, elles restent une référence 


14 П s'agit sans doute d'une déduction semblable à celle faite par J.L. Brunaux & B. 
Lambot (1987, p. 92) concernant des tombes gauloises: «...La hampe est en proportion, 
elle excède la taille humaine — il a fallu la briser avant de la mettre auprès du guerrier 
mort —». 

15 Si les dates absolues proposées par les fouilleurs de la fin du 19ème et le début du 
20ème siècles doivent souvent être réajustées, ce n'est pas le cas de l'évaluation de la 
période (àage du bronze, du fer...). 

16 Tl faut rappeler, en outre, les grandes difficultés qu'ont eu ces savants pour obtenir 
des autorisations de fouilles: «je me trouvais placé entre deux obstacles pour mes études: 
d'un cóté, les Persans étaient peu favorables à des fouilles; d'un autre, le gérant du consu- 
lat de Russie désirait avant tout m'éloigner des frontiéres de l'Atrék, comme si j'étais 
venu dans ce pays pour faire de l'espionnage...» (J. de Morgan, 1896, pp. 127-128). 
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de premiere importance, tant par les observations que par les relevés de 
tombes qui sont joints. Mentionnons encore la mise dans un contexte plus 
général; en effet, J. de Morgan avait bien observé que le bris rituel était 
connu dans le monde européen par exemple". Nous n'avons malheureuse- 
ment pas autant de données dans certains rapports d'autres chercheurs 
dont aucun relevé n'est disponible notamment. Ces objets sont alors 
publiés comme des «antiquités orphelines», pour reprendre une expres- 
sion de P. Amiet concernant celles résultant de pillage!*, méme dans les 
ouvrages les plus récents!”. 


Le «bris rituel» au Luristan 


Au Luristan, sur les sites de Tépé Giyan et de Bard-i Bal”, quelques armes 


et objets ont été identifiés comme ayant été volontairement tordus ou bri- 


Pendant ce temps les nécropoles étaient systématiquement pillées: «j'avais appris des 
habitants que depuis plusieurs années les Tályches de la montagne exploitaient les nécro- 
poles antiques, afin d'en extraire les métaux qu'ils allaient vendre à Ardabil en Perse. Cer- 
taines sépultures fournissaient parfois jusqu'à un poud de bronze (16 kilogrammes), des 
objets d'or et d'argent et des perles de cornaline.» (J. de Morgan, 1896, p. 29). 

17 J, de Morgan (1896, р. 73) précise: «Cette coutume était fort répandue car on en 
retrouve les traces dans tous les pays européens, en Allemagne et en Gaule ой elle est trés 
fréquente et jusqu'aux confins occidentaux de la péninsule ibérique», et l'auteur illustre 
ses propos par une dessin d'épée tordue provenant de Setubal, au Portugal (fig. 74). Un 
peu plus tard, L. Vanden Berghe fait les mémes remarques (1973, p. 42). En revanche, 
cette couutme n'a pas retenu l'attention de C. Schaeffer qui a cependant consacré en 1948 
une cinquantaine de pages au résumé des fouilles de J. et H. de Morgan dans le Tälyche 
russe et persan. 

18 P, Amiet, 1978, pp. 3-4. 

19 Citons par exemple les articles récents (2002) de С. Tumanyan et de Н. Hakobyan 
qui décrivent du matériel funéraire hors contexte. 

20 Nous remercions E. Haerinck de nous avoir facilité l'accés à cette publication. Nous 
n'avons retenu que les objets de ce site qui sont illustrés dans B. Overlaet 2003. Il y en a 
d'autres, mais l'interprétation en est moins évidente. Citons en effet, les remarques du 
fouilleur, Louis Vanden Berghe (1973, p. 42): «Dans les tombes, une quantité d'armes et 
d'objets votifs en bronze ont été trouvés pliés, tordus, abimés et brisés en plusieurs mor- 
ceaux; c'est-à-dire qu'ils ont été volontairement mis hors d'usage. Il arrive méme que 
subsistent seulement quelques fragments de l'objet... Il est difficile d'interpréter ce phé- 
nomene de facon absolue. Il est toutefois possible d'avancer l'hypothése selon laquelle ces 
armes et ces idoles, déposées lors d'une premiére inhumation, auraient été volontairement 
cassées à l'occasion de la suivante, afin de ne pas nuire au défunt. Il est à noter que dans 
les sépultures à inhumation unique, ces bronze n'étaient pas cassés». Mais, nous oppose- 
rons à cette hypothése les tombes de Tépé Giyan que nous venons d'examiner et oü l’in- 
humation est unique. Nous privilégierons donc une action en relation directe avec le rite 
funéraire. 
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ses, mais il ny a pas d'exemple de téte de javeline ou de lance. 

Parmi les armes, ce sont les poignards qui sont le plus souvent concer- 
nés; il y en a deux dans une méme tombe à Tépé Giyan (Contenau & 
Ghirshman, 1935, T. 39, p. 24, Pl. 15: 9-10) et deux autres qui ressem- 
blent plutôt à des épées, d’après les dessins trés schématiques de la publi- 
cation (Contenau & Ghirshman, 1935, T. 33, p. 23, Pl. 14: 4; T. 42, p. 24, 
Р]. 16: 6) et trois à Bard-ı Bal (Overlaet, 2003, T. 4, p. 555, Pl. 160: 3; T. 
61, p. 557, Pl. 194: 5; T. 62, p. 558, Pl. 198: 5), A Giyan, l'une des 
tombes avec un poignard replié contenait également une masse d'arme en 
pierre noire brisée mais qui n'est pas mentionnée comme l'ayant été 
volontairement (Contenau & Ghirshman, 1935, T. 33, p. 23, Pl. 14: 3). A 
Bard-i Bal, l'autre type d'armes souvent tordu sont les haches (Overlaet, 
2003, T. 2, p. 555, Pl. 158: 6; T. 17, p. 556, Pl. 182: 48-49; T. 62, p. 558, 
PI. 198: 7, dans deux cas (T. 17 et T. 62) un poignard tordu faisait partie 
du mobilier de la tombe. Des idoles brisées sont encore mentionnées 
(Overlaet, 2003, T. 17, p. 556, Pl. 182: 50; T. 19, p. 556, Pl. 184: 2-3). 

La datation de ces tombes est fixée globalement au Fer ancien. D’après 
B. Overlaet (2003, p. 554), les tombes contenant les objets tordus appar- 
tiennent à l'áge du Fer I, voire II mais ne sont jamais attribuées au Fer III. 
C'est-à-dire qu'on se trouverait aprés 1300 et avant 800 av. J.-C. Par 
ailleurs, la datation des tombes de Tépé Giyan a été revue par T. C. Young 
Jr. en 1965. Celles qui nous intéresse font partie du groupe I* ?!, qui est 
daté globalement avec le groupe P? (plus récent) entre 1250 et 950. A Pin- 
térieur de ces quelques 5 siécles si l'on prend les dates de B. Overlaet, 
nous pencherions personnellement vers les dates les plus hautes en raison 
des formes céramique constituant le mobilier funéraire de ces sépultures et 
dont certains parallèles peuvent être cités à Suse à l'extréme fin du Пёте 
millénaire??. Le matériel du Tályche, daté du Fer I, correspond à cette date, 
tout comme la tombe d’Akhtamir située aux alentours de 1000 av. J.-C.?*. 


?! Ce sont les tombes 59 à 29, situées entre 3,70 et 3m sous la surface (Young Jr., 1965, 
p. 66). 

22 Bon nombre de récipients de Suse publiés par Н. Gasche en 1973, Pl. 31: 1, 6 et 7, 
appartiennent au niveau A X. Ce niveau a été daté le plus récemment aux alentours de 
1100 (Steve, Vallat & Gasche, 2002, p. 390, Tableau 2b). 

23 D’après son matériel et sa situation, la T. 100 а Akhtamir est postérieure à la T. 200 
dont la date C14 non calibrée est 1090+ 40 BC (calibrée: 1398-1132) et est antérieure à la 
T. 110 dont la date non calibrée est 850 + 50 BC (calibrée: 1111-822). (Analyses réalisées 
par le Center for Isotope Research de l'Université de Groningue). 
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Conclusion 


Nous avons donc vu que la disposition et le traitement du mobilier des 
tombes n'étaient pas systématiques mais correspondaient à des gestes en 
relation avec un rite funéraire. En effet, la position de la javeline d’Akhta- 
mir tournée vers les pieds de l'individu pourrait étre mis en paralléle avec 
une stéle parthe considérée comme funéraire trouvée à Suse représentant 
une lance orientée vers le sol, méme si ces deux objets sont éloignés dans 
le temps et dans l'espace. Plus loin géographiquement, mais plus proche 
dans le temps, rappelons que cette disposition est reconnue comme inten- 
tionnelle à l'ouest du Rhin durant tout la période de Hallstatt et du début 
de La Téne. 

Par ailleurs, la pointe légérement courbée et cassée de l'arme d'Akhta- 
mir peut également étre interprétée comme se trouvant en rapport avec un 
rituel lié à la mort. Si notre javeline n'est que peu recourbée, des armes 
totalement ployées de la méme époque ont été trouvées dans le Tälyche 
russe et persan ainsi qu'au Luristan. Quelques 200 ans plus tard, ce rite est 
reconnu eu Europe. 

Ces témoignages sont finalement relativement rares et assez ponctuels 
chronologiquement et spatialement, ce qui ne permet pas de généralisa- 
tion. Nous ne possédons donc ici que des jalons qu'il serait intéressant de 
compléter, mais le domaine envisagé est trés vaste. 

Nous ne proposerons pas d'interprétation de cette coutume, mais cite- 
rons simplement B. Sergent qui évoque le geste du «bris rituel» de la 
manière suivante (1995, p. 235): «Chez les Celtes, en Inde, en Iran, on 
brise ou plie les armes: coutume qui devait servir à faciliter le voyage du 
défunt en libérant l'àme métaphoriquement». En méme temps, l'auteur 
circonscrit une aire géographique assez importante, mais sans préciser 
malheureusement la période concernée. Par ailleurs, signalons que s'il 
s'agit à l'origine d'un geste funéraire, le bris d'armes s’élargit par la suite 
dans le monde européen; en effet, il faut mentionner la consécration des 
armes dans le sanctuaire gaulois de Gournay, par exemple (cf. J.L. Bru- 
naux, 1986, p. 126). En 200 ans ce sont plus de 2000 objets qui ont été 
consacrés: les lames d'épée, les fers de lance et les fibules sont pliées ou 
cassées, les fourreaux et les boucliers sont totalement démontés. 
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Fig. 1. Relevé de la T. 100 d'Akhtamir. 
Ech.: 1/25 


Fig. 2. Téte de javeline provenant de la T. 
100 d'Akhtamir. 
(Alliage cuivreux; H. 220 mm). 
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Fig. 3. Stele funéraire de Suse. Epoque parthe? (Calcaire. H. 2,15 m) 
D'aprés R. de Mecquenem, 1947, p. 15, fig. 10; pl. III: 2 


Fig. 4. Tétes de javelines provenant de la nécropole de Tülü, dans le Tályche russe. Fer 
Ancien. D’après J. de Morgan, 1896, p. 72, fig. 73: 3-5. 
(Fer. H. 135, 107 et 173 mm resp.). 
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The progress made in studying the local cultures of the Caucasus helps us 
not only to understand the local peoples; it has a more general impact. We 
are able to offer more evidence of the influence of the cultures of the Iran- 
ian Iron Age world, and to suggest (based on the study of burial customs, 
weapons, etc.) some migration of these peoples to the Caucasus. This 
movement started in the Early Iron Age, covering territory from the south- 
east of the Caspian Sea to the Caucasus, continuing through the 1st mil- 
lennium BC over an even larger area, occasioned by frequent changes in 
the political situation in Anatolia and throughout the Near East. Many of 
the Caucasian peoples were Iranian speaking, and we may suppose that it 
was not very difficult for them to accept new cultural features and prac- 
tices emanating from ancient Iran and, particularly, from Anatolia (for 
more details, see Tsetskhladze, 1999). 


Two burial complexes found in Treli, within Greater Tbilisi (Fig. 1), 
stand out from other graves known from contemporary sites of the 8th-7th 
centuries BC in modern-day eastern Georgia (from the end of the 14th 
century down to the end of the 7th century BC, pit-graves covered by 
stones were widespread) (Abramishvili, 1978, pp. 11-12; Abramischwili, 
1995). Grave No. 16 had a wooden chamber of 70 sq. m, with walls 4m 
high, and contained a cremation. The burial was rich in goods: more than 
100 ceramic and metallic objects, horse furnishings etc. (Figs. 2-5). 
Another, No. 24, of similar construction (42 sq. m), had been robbed, but 
it still contained a quantity of grave goods (Fig. 6). Overall, these com- 
plexes date to the 8th-7th centuries. Grave No. 16 has been dated twice 
using C 14: by the St Petersburg Laboratory to 650 +/- 50 BC, and by 
Tbilisi to 780 +/- 130 BC (Abramischwili, 1995, p. 37). 
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The excavator and publisher has already and rightly noticed some sim- 
ilarities between the two graves, including the goods they contained, and 
material from Azerbaijan and Iran (Abramischwili, 1995). The graves 
have been interpreted as demonstrating the existence of Thraco-Cimmer- 
ian ethnic elements and of a Scythian kingdom in Transcaucasia 
(Abramischwili, 1995). I shall not comment in detail here about how mis- 
guided such an interpretation is (see Tsetskhladze, 2003). First of all, there 
is no such thing as Thraco-Cimmerian ethnicity; thus, the identification of 
some types of bronze object as Thraco-Cimmerian is misleading. Sec- 
ondly, we know little if anything about a Scythian kingdom in the Tran- 
scaucasus (for more details, see Tsetskhladze, 1999, pp. 482-486). But 
above all, none of the objects found in the graves is typically Scythian — 
nor is the burial rite itself. 


It is obvious that these two graves belonged to high-ranking officials, 
most likely warriors. The burial rite and many of the goods are alien to 
Early Iron Age Eastern Georgia. Their appearance probably points to the 
arrival of some new ethnic group, or to a change in the social and political 
structures of the local tribes. The settlement to which these burial ground 
belongs is distinguished by its vastness: 1.5km from end to end, densely 
populated. It was situated at the crossroads of trade routes (Abramishvili, 
1978, p. 12). Perhaps it was the residence of some local chieftain. 


The appearance of the last three magnificent volumes of the Belgian 
Archaeological Mission in Luristan (Haerinck and Overlaet, 1998; Haer- 
inck and Overlaet, 1999; Overlaet, 2003) may permit us to shed some 
light on the ethnic origins of the newcomers, or on the cultural influences 
exhibited by the objects found in the graves. If we first examine the burial 
rite, the kind of graves we have in Treli are not known from Luristan, 
where graves were lined on all four sides by upright stone slabs, with sim- 
ilar slabs placed flat to form the roof. Rich burials such as those in Treli 
have not yet been found in Luristan. Some categories of objects show sim- 
ilarities, but none is identical. Zoomorphic clay figured vessels from Treli 
have common features with buff ware theriomorphic vessels found in 
Djub-i Gauhar Iron Age III (ca. 800/750-650 BC) cemetery (Haerinck and 
Overlaet, 1999, p.18, ill. 7; 21, ill. 9). Arrowheads from Treli also find 
some parallels, although the Treli example are bronze and those at Djub-i 
Gauhar are iron (Haerinck and Overlaet, 1999, p. 24, ill. 10). 
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Close cultural links and possible migrations from ancient Iran to the 
Caucasus have been investigated and remarked several times in the litera- 
ture (see, for example, Pogrebova, 1977; Tsetskhladze, 1999). The Cauca- 
sus, including ancient Georgia, can be considered part of the huge cultural 
milieu comprising Anatolia and the whole Near East (see Tsetskhladze 
2003). In this short note I do not want to suggest that people from Luris- 
tan migrated to Treli, but every small similarity or parallel helps to piece 
together a general picture of ethnic trends and multicultural links in the 
Iron Age. It should be noted that, according to M.N. Pogrebova (1984, pp. 
162-186), who has investigated in depth foreign elements in the material 
culture of Transcaucasia in the 7th-6th centuries BC, there is clear evi- 
dence of Luristan influence on the design of the weapons, personal orna- 
ments and horse trappings of the cultures of Transcaucasia. It is obvious 
that these influences are not just superficial, and it would not be surprising 
to find more hard evidence in the future of the migration to Transcaucasia 
of some part of the people who created Luristan culture, or their use as 
mercenaries by local chieftains. Many changes and innovations in the Cau- 
casus are linked mainly with the mysterious Cimmerians and the Scythi- 
ans, often without evidence or good reason (see Tsetskhladze, forthcom- 
ing). At the same time, more and more material points to close links 
between the Caucasus and the regions to its south-east. The mechanics of 
the relationship are still opaque. 
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Fig. 1. Map showing Treli (No. 79) (after Ivantchik, 2001, p. 285). 
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2. Anhänger (1. 2. 4), Aufsatz in Form eines Schweins? 
(3). Dronzene Standarten mit Darstellungen von 


1. Bronzene Gottheit 
Pferdeköpfen (6-11) 


3 
3. Bronzener Helm (1). Pfeilspitzen (2-5: Bronze: 4. Bronzenes Fragment einer Gabel (1), Einzelteile der Pferdeausstattung aus 
6: Eisen: 7: Bein). Speerspitze aus Bronze (8) Bein (2—4. 7—9. 11) und Bronze (10. 12—19), bronzenes Pferdestirnband (5) 
und unbestimmbare Gegenstände aus Eisen (6) und Bein (20. 21) 


Fig. 2. Grave goods from grave No. 16 (after Abramischwili, 1995, p. 25). 
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5. Zaumzeug. 1 und 4—10 vollständig aus Bronze: bei 5 und 11—15 besteht 
der Zaum aus Eisen, Trensen und Zügelringe aus Bronze 


6. Pferdehalsreifen. 1—3 aus Bronze, 4 aus Eisen: bei 5 besteht der mittlere Reifen aus Eisen, 
die beiden äußeren aus Bronze. Glöckchen aus Bronze, Klöppel aus Eisen 


Fig. 3. Grave goods from grave No. 16 (after Abramischwili, 1995, p. 26). 
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7. Armringe (1. 3: Bronze: 2: Reif aus Eisen, Perlen aus Bronze), bronzener 
Anhänger (4). Muscheln als Haisschmuck (5. 6), Anhänger aus Tierknochen 
(7—11) sowie Perlen aus Paste (12) und Karneol (13—17) 


8. Tongeschirr, glasiert (3. 9) 9. Tongeschirr 


Fig. 4. Grave goods from grave No. 16 (after Abramischwili, 1995, p. 27). 
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UNY 


RE ax 


SEI, 


11. Zoomorphe Keramik (1—3. 7-10) und Terrakottapferd mit Rädern (4-6) 


Fig. 5. Grave goods from grave No. 16 (after Abramischwili, 1995, p. 28). 
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9-0 Ko) 9 2 A 2 2223 


YA 
0 012 2 ү; 
13. Bronze (1—4. 6. 7}. Muschel (5), JOD 
Karneol (8—23), Bein (24—28) = 


Fig. 6. Grave goods from grave No. 24 (after Abramischwili, 1995, p. 29). 
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LA CHRONOLOGIE DES CULTURES PRE-SCYTHE ET 
SCYTHE: LES DONNEES PROCHE-ORIENTALES ET 
CAUCASIENNES 


BY 


Askold IVANTCHIK 
(Bordeaux / Moscou) 


La chronologie des cultures des steppes pontiques, et des steppes eurasia- 
tiques en général à la premiere moitié du Ier millénaire avant J.-C. est tou- 
jours un probléme trés discuté. Si la chronologie relative des monuments 
des steppes est assez bien établie, leur chronologie absolue est trés débat- 
tue. Dans le cadre de cette discussion, le probléme principal est la date de 
la transition de la culture pré-scythe du type de Novotcherkassk à la cul- 
ture scythe. Les dates proposées varient entre le milieu du УШе et le début 
du VIe s. av. J.-C. Des arguments en faveur de la premiere datation ont été 
formulés dans les années 80 par Georg Kossack (Kossack, 1983; idem, 
1987; idem, 1989); elle a été ensuite soutenue par Inna Medvedskaja 
(1992), Andrej Alexeev (Alekseev, 1992; Alekseev, Kachalova, Tokh- 
tas’ev, 1993) et par moi-méme (Ivantchik, 1997; idem, 2001; idem, 
2001a; idem, 2001b). Mais la datation du début de la culture scythe du 
VIIIe siécle n'a pas été reconnue par tout le monde et la majorité des 
archéologues préfèrent toujours la date traditionnelle — milieu ou seconde 
moitié du УПе siècle (par exemple Érlikh, 1994; Dudarev, 1999; 
Petrenko, Maslov, Kantorovich, 2000). Cette différence des dates a suscité 
récemment une discussion assez vive, avant tout dans la littérature russe. 
Je voudrais proposer ici un bilan des principaux arguments en faveur des 
deux datations. 

Si l'on parle de la chronologie absolue, l'archéologie proprement dit n'a 
pas de méthodes pour son établissement et dépend dans ce domaine 
d'autres disciplines. Les méthodes archéologiques permettent d'établir une 
chronologie relative, mais les dates absolues les plus süres et les plus pré- 
cises remontent au bout de compte aux sources écrites. Les méthodes de 
l'archéometrie qui en sont indépendants, comme la dendrochronologie ou 
la datation radiocarbone, ne sont utilisées dans le domaine de l'archéolo- 
gie scythe que rarement et, quand elles sont utilisées, donnent des résultats 
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Fig. 1. Objets trouvés dans la sépulture de Norsuntepe. Selon Hauptmann, 1983, Abb. 4. 
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contradictoires ou peu précis. Les peuples des steppes de premiere millé- 
naire av. J.-C. ne connaissaient pas l'écriture et n'ont pas laissé de textes. 
Le moyen principal de la datation de leurs cultures est donc leur synchro- 
nisation avec les monuments qui sont datés par des sources écrites. Cela 
explique l'importance des données proche-orientales pour la datation de la 
culture scythe. Bien que ces données soient peu nombreuses, elles permet- 
tent de lier directement les monuments scythes et orientaux. Ces derniers 
font partie d'un systéme chronologique bien établi basé sur les nombreux 
témoignages des sources écrites. Les trouvailles d'objets scythes dans des 
contextes datés des monuments proche-orientaux ont donc une importance 
particuliére. Un nombre assez important de ces trouvailles a été publié 
durant les derniers vingt années. 

Ce sont avant tout deux tombes nomades découvertes sur l'acropole du 
site de Norsuntepe en Anatolie orientale (Hauptmann, 1983, pp. 251-270; 
Ivantchik, 2001, pp. 21-42; Schmidt, 2002, pp. 150-153) (fig. 1). Les deux 
sépultures sont recouvertes par le plancher d'une maison sur lequel on a 
trouvé de la céramique du milieu ou du troisiéme quart du УПе siécle av. 
J.-C. Elles ont donc une date stratigraphique süre. Malheureusement, une 
autre tombe nomade bien conservée, la sépulture fouillée prés du village 
d'Imirler, ne fournit pas des données indépendantes pour l'établissement 
d'une chronologie absolue (Ünal, 1983, pp. 65-81; Ivantchik, 2001, pp. 
42-49). 

Des objets scythes isolés ont été également trouvés dans des contextes 
archéologiques bien datés sur d'autres sites proche-orientaux. Ainsi, une 
bouterolle d'os avec l'image d'un félin enroulé a été découverte à Sardes 
(Detweiler, Hanfmann, Mitten, 1967, p. 151, fig. 3; Ivantchik, 2001, pp. 
74-80, avec les références sur la littérature ultérieure) (fig. 2). Cet objet est 
typique de la culture scythe archaique et son appartenance aux nomades 


Fig. 2. Bouterolle d'os de Sardes. Selon Detweiler, Hanfmann, Mitten, 1967, fig. 3 
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qui ont fait leurs incursions en Asie Mineure au УПе siècle av. J.-C., est 
hors de doute. La bouterolle a été découverte dans une couche qui 
recouvre immédiatement la couche de destruction dite cimmérienne dans 
la troisiéme couche lydienne. La couche en question est bien datée par la 
céramique grecque importée, notamment par la céramique corinthienne 
des années 50e-30e du УПе siécle av. J.-C. (Schaeffer, 1997, pp. 23-28, 
No. Cor 12, 13, 21, 22, 27, 29, 31, 32 etc.). La bouterolle peut donc étre 
datée du milieu ou du troisième quart du УПе siècle. 

Les autres trouvailles sont des pointes des fléches et des éléments de 
harnachement de chevaux aux formes typiques pour la culture scythe 
archaique. Il faut dire à ce propos que les pointes des fléches de type 
scythe ont été rapidement empruntées par les peuples du Proche-Orient, et 
ont été utilisées par toutes les armées proche-orientales vers la fin du УПе 
siècle av. J.-C.. П n'est donc pas étonnant qu'on les trouve sur tous les 
sites fouillés de cette région. Mais la majorité de ces trouvailles date d'une 
époque tardive, par exemple du VIe et du Ve siècle av. J.-C., ou vient d'un 
contexte secondaire ou mal stratifié. Dans certains cas, elles ont été cepen- 
dant trouvées dans des contextes bien datés de la premiére moitié ou du 
milieu du VIIe siècle av. J.-C. Ces trouvailles sont particulièrement inté- 
ressantes pour la chronologie de la culture scythe. Elles donnent un termi- 
nus ante quem pour l'apparition des pointes de fléches de ce type et, par 
conséquent, de la culture scythe en général, et cela indépendamment de 
l'identité des guerriers qui utilisaient ces pointes des fléches au Proche- 
Orient. 

Des pointes de fléches de ce type ont été trouvées dans la couche urar- 
téenne de la forteresse Bastam en Azerbaidjan iranien qui a été construite 
par le roi Rusa II (Kroll, 1979, pp. 154, 162, 166, Abb. 3, 1,2; 10, 8; 16, 
30-31; Taf. 51, 1, 2, 4; idem, 1988, p. 157, Abb. 2, 3,4). La date de des- 
truction de la forteresse est bien établie gráce à la trouvaille d'une grande 
série des bulles d'argile dans une de ses piéces. Ces bulles ont été asso- 
ciées à un grand nombre d'os d'animaux (il s'agit sans doute d'un dépót 
de viande) et sont conservées parce qu'elles ont été brülées par le feu au 
moment de la destruction. Les bulles de cette série porte le nom du roi 
Rusa II et ceux de plusieurs princes, ce qui permet de dater la couche en 
question de l'époque de ce roi, c'est-à-dire entre les années 80 et 50 du 
Vile siècle av. J.-C. (pour la publication des bulles, voir Seidl, 1979, pp. 
137-149; ead., 1988, pp. 145-154; Salvini, 1988, pp. 125-140; pour la 
date de la destruction de Bastam, voir Kroll, 1984, pp. 151-170, malgré la 
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réserve exprimée par Cilingiroglu, Salvini, 2001, p. 18). Les pointes des 
flèches trouvées dans cette couche remontent à la même époque. 

Une pointe de flèche à trois ailettes a été trouvée dans le sanctuaire de 
la forteresse Kayalidere à l’ouest du lac de Van (Burney, 1966, p. 79, fig. 
21, 10). Le fouilleur date sa destruction du début du УПе siècle av. J.-C. 
Lors des fouilles de la forteresse urartéenne Ayanis Kale au bord du lac de 
Van, on a trouvé 75 pointes des flèches du type scythe dans son rempart 
sud; un grand nombre des pointes de flèches de ce type vient des couches 
d’occupation de la forteresse (Derin, Muscarella, 2001, pp. 189-217). La 
date de la destruction de la forteresse n’est pas claire. Les données den- 
drochronologiques montrent qu’une partie de ses bâtiments a été recons- 
truite vers les années 655-651 av. J.-C. (Cilingiroglu, Salvini, 2001, pp. 
17-18; Kuniholm, Newton, 2001, pp. 377-380), ce qui donne un terminus 
post quem pour la destruction de la forteresse. Neanmoins, aucune inscrip- 
tion trouvée sur le site (notamment sur les bulles) ne porte le nom d’un roi 
autre que Rusa II, ce qui ne permet pas de supposer un long intervalle 
entre la fin de son règne et la destruction de Rusahinili Eiduru-kai (Aya- 
nis). On peut donc dater la destruction de la forteresse du troisième quart 
du Пе siècle av. J.-C.; les pointes des flèches trouvées dans ses couches 
datent donc de la même époque. 

Quatre pointes de flèches à trois ailettes ont été trouvées dans la couche 
“mede” du site Nush-i Jan en Iran occidentale qui date de la seconde moi- 
tié du УШе et de la premiere moitié du УПе siécle av. J.-C. (Curtis, 1984, 
pp. 22, 27-28, fig. 6, No. 259-262). 50 pointes des fléches du type 
«scythe» ont été trouvées dans une couche du second quart et du milieu 
du УПе siécle à Bogazköy (Boehmer, 1972, pp. 109-111, Taf. XXX, 
ХХХІ). Dans la méme couche, on a trouvé également un psalium de fer, 
dont la forme est typique de la culture scythe archaique (Boehmer, 1972, 
p. 162, Taf. LVIII, No. 1695). Une pointe de fléche a encore été trouvée 
dans la troisiéme couche phrygienne du site Masat Hóyük en Anatolie cen- 
trale qui date du début ou de la première moitié du VIe siècle av. J.-C. 
(Özgüç, 1982, p. 137, pl. 62, 10). Deux autres pointes de fléches ont été 
trouvées dans un ensemble clos de la septiéme couche de Samaria daté 
entre 720 et le milieu du УПе siécle (Kenyon, 1957, pp. 452-453, fig. 110, 
13,14). 

Il faut spécialement mentionner les objets trouvés dans le troisiéme 
tombeau d’Altintepe en Anatolie orientale. Le tombeau appartenait à un 
gouverneur urartéen ou à un prince local dépendant de l’Urartu. Les objets 
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Fig. 3. Un mors de cheval du troisième tombeau d’Altıntepe. Selon Özgüç, 1989, pl. Ш 


portant des inscriptions qui ont été trouvés dans le tombeau le date de la 
fin du УШе ou du début du УПе siècle av. J.-C. (l'époque d’Argisti П, 
714 — vers 685 av. J.-C., Özgüç, 1961, p. 274; Özgüç, 1969, pp. 68-74). 
Cet ensemble contenait, entre autres, un mors de cheval dont la forme est 
sans aucun doute influencée par le harnachement des steppes, malgré le 
fait que sa construction (le mors et les psalia sont fait d'une seule piéce de 
métal) soit typique du Proche-Orient (fig. 3). Les bouts supérieurs des psa- 
lia de ce mors sont ornés d'une téte d'un aigle, les bouts inférieurs d'un 
sabot (Ózgüc, 1989, pp. 410-411, pl. II d, III). Ce type d'ornementation 
des psalia est caractéristique de la culture scythe archaique et particuliere- 
ment de la période de Kelermés (pour le matériel, voir Illins’ka, 1961, p. 
45-53; Medvedskaja 1992, pp. 86-95). Des psalia scythes ornés de cette 
facon ont été également trouvés au Proche-Orient (Karmir-Blur, Cavus- 
tepe, Hasanlu IIIB, Nush-i Jan, Kaplantu, l'aigle et souvent remplacé par 
un griffon avec une corne de bélier, voir Ivantchik, 2001, pp. 60-66, 277, 
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Abb. 27, avec les références; Erzen, 1978, p. 56, fig. 41, pl. 47, a,b; 
Hauptmann, 1983, Abb. 5, 12-16; Curtis 1984, No. 431, fig. 16) (fig. 4). 
Ces trouvailles ont été toujours expliquées, à juste titre, comme les traces 
matérielles des incursions des nomades de l'Europe de l'Est au Proche- 
Orient. Ce type d'ornementation des psalia est inconnu dans les cultures 
pré-scythes des steppes et au Proche-Orient. Elle est trop spécifique pour 
qu'on puisse supposer une simple coincidence. On peut donc constater 
qu'un tombeau urartéen de la fin du VIIIe ou du début du УПе siécle av. 
J.-C. contient déjà un témoignage de l'influence de la culture scythe 
archaique sur la culture urartéenne (pour plus de détails, voir Ivantchik, 
20012). 

Nous possédons donc des témoignages assez nombreux du fait que les 
objets les plus anciens du type scythes découverts au Proche-Orient, datent 
de la première moitié et parfois méme du début du УШе siècle av. J.-C. Il 
faut souligner que ces objets représentent déjà une forme développée de la 
culture scythe archaique qui correspond à la seconde étape de la périodi- 
sation de Georg Kossack et d'Inna Medvedskaja. Ce fait est attesté aussi 
bien par la forme des pointes des fléches que par les détails d'ornementa- 
tion des distributeurs des courroies trouvés dans la sépulture de Norsun- 
tepe. Ces données permettent à mon avis de dater la formation de la cul- 
ture scythe d'une époque qui précéde la fin du УШе siécle av. J.-C. 

Il faut remarquer à ce propos que la datation traditionnelle de la forma- 
tion de la culture scythe telle qu'elle est toujours acceptée par la majorité 
des scythologues, a été également en large mesure fondée sur la chronolo- 
gie proche-orientale. Mais on a utilisé comme seul point d'appui pour 
l’etablir, la forteresse urartéenne de TeiSebaini (Karmir-Blur). Ces fouilles 
ont joué un róle particulier lors de l'établissement de la chronologie scythe 
dans les années 50 du XXe siécle. A l'époque, sa destruction a été attri- 
buée aux années 80 du VIe s. av. J.-C. et les objets scythes trouvés dans 
ses couches ont été datés de la méme époque. La formation de toute la cul- 
ture scythe a été attribuée à une époque un peu antérieure, c'est-à-dire à la 
seconde moitié du VIIe siècle. Mais les recherches intensives dans le 
domaine de l'archéologie urartéenne menées dans les derniéres décennies, 
et notamment les fouilles de la forteresse de Bastam qui ressemble fort à 
TeiSebaini, obligent à changer la date de cette dernière. On date actuelle- 
ment la destruction de Tei$ebaini du milieu du УПе siècle ou d'une 
époque un peu plus tardive, en tout cas pas plus tard que le troisiéme quart 
du siécle. La datation traditionnelle de la formation de la culture scythe a 
donc perdu son unique point d'appui dans la chronologie proche-orientale. 
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Fig. 4. Psalia du type «scythe» du Proche-Orient. 1, 2. Hasanlu III; 3. Kaplantu (?); 
4, 5. Cavustepe; 6. Nush-i Jan. Selon Ivantchik, 2001, Abb. 27. 
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Si l'on accepte la nouvelle date de la destruction de Teisebaini, les objets 
scythes provenant de ses couches appartiennent donc à la série des trou- 
vailles susmentionnées sur les sites proche-orientaux et datent de la méme 
époque. 

Un autre point d'appui pour la datation traditionnelle de la culture 
scythe archaique a été fourni par le monument modele de cette culture, les 
tumuli de Kelermés. On considérait certains objets y trouvés, avant tout un 
rhyton et un miroir d'argent, comme des produits des artisans grecs et les 
datait des années 80-70 du VIe siécle (Maksimova, 1954, pp. 281-305; 
eadem, 1956, pp. 215-235). Une information erronée, selon laquelle les 
tumuli contenaient des fragments de la céramique rhodo-ionienne, a égale- 
ment influencé leur datation. Mais les nouvelles études de tout l'ensemble 
des tumuli de Kelermés, ainsi que des objets provenant de ces tumuli, qui 
ont été effectuées durant la derniére décennie (Galanina, 1997, avec les 
références), ont démontré l'absence d'objets incontestablement grecs 
parmi ces trouvailles. Un certain nombre des objets, notamment l'épée, la 
hache, le miroir, les coupes etc., a des paralléles assez proches dans la pro- 
duction des artisans proche-orientaux, avant tout assyriens et ourartéens, 
mais également syro-anatoliens et ne peut pas étre daté d'une époque plus 
tardive que le milieu ou le troisième quart du VIIe siècle (par exemple 
Metdepenninghen, 1997, pp. 109-136, cf. Kisel', 1993, pp. 111-125; 
Kisel’, 1997). L'ornementation du rhyton de Kelermés (Galanina, 1997, 
pp. 228-229 No. 41, Taf. 35-39) trouve des proches parallèles dans l'art 
phrygien, notamment sur les plaques décoratives de Pazarli (les images 
des griffons et des centaures avec un arbre: Äkerström, 1966, p. 167, pl. 
94). D'autres sépultures scythes, comme les tumuli de la nécropole de 
Nartan et le premier tumulus de la nécropole de Krasnoje Znamja, contien- 
nent également des objets assyriens ou ourartéens de la méme époque. Le 
tumulus de Krasnoja Znamja contenait des fragments d'un revétement de 
bronze du timon d'un char qui portaient un image de la déesse IStar. Ce 
revétement trouve des analogues trés proches sur les reliefs du palais nord 
d'Assurbanipal (668-627 av. J.-C.) (Petrenko, 1980, pp. 15-19). 

Un autre groupe d'arguments en faveur de la datation traditionnelle est 
lié aux monuments de la culture pré-scythe du type de Novotcherkassk. 
Les partisans de ce point de vue essayent de trouver des objets proche- 
orientaux du УПе siecle dans les ensembles pré-scythes des steppes pon- 
tiques. Ces objets devraient prouver l'existence de la culture de Novo- 
tcherkassk au УПе siécle et en méme temps témoigner en faveur de la 
participation des gens de Novotcherkassk aux incursions des Cimmériens 
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et des Scythes au Proche-Orient. Il faut cependant noter qu'aucun objet de 
cette culture n'a jamais été trouvé au Proche-Orient, ce qui représente un 
contraste frappant par rapport aux trouvailles assez nombreuses des objets 
scythes dans cette région. Méme en Transcaucasie les objets de Novo- 
tcherkassk sont presque inconnus: on ne peut citer que deux trouvailles 
isolées sur la pente sud du Grand Caucase. Il est difficile d'expliquer ce 
fait, si l'on attribue la culture de Novotcherkassk aux Cimmériens ou à un 
autre peuple qui a participé aux invasions du УПе siécle. Par contre, si 
l'on suppose que la culture de Novotcherkassk a été supplantée par la cul- 
ture scythe avant le début de ces invasions, cette situation est bien com- 
préhensible. 

On a considéré comme un argument important en faveurs des contacts 
des gens de Novotcherkassk avec les cultures du Proche-Orient la trou- 
vailles de casques coniques dans deux sépultures de cette culture au Cau- 
case du Nord, dans la nécropole de Klin-jar (Belinskij, 1990, pp. 190-195; 
Dudarev, 1991, pp. 52-53, pl. 17; Dudarev, 1999, fig. 117, 122-126). Ces 
casques ont été interprétés comme des casques assyriens et datés sur la 
base des représentations sur les reliefs assyriens (cf. par exemple Belins- 
kij, 1990, pp. 194-195; Dudarev, 1991, p. 53; Alekseev, 1992, pp. 82-83; 
Dudarev, 1999, pp. 162-163). Mais l'identification de ces objets comme 
provenant du Proche-Orient est sans aucun doute erronée et ne se base que 
sur la ressemblance de leur forme. Les méthodes de leur fabrication sont 
cependant trés différentes. Tous les casques caucasiens sont faits des 
plaques de bronze minces liées entre elles des rivets. Par contre, les 
casques proche-orientaux sont coulés. Il est encore plus important de noter 
que la fabrication de ces casques n'a pas été une innovation de l'époque de 
Novotcherkassk au Caucase. Ils sont connus sur les sites plus anciens. 
Ainsi, un casque de ce type fabriqué de la méme facon de plaques de 
bronze a été trouvé dans la sépulture 13 de la nécropole de Beshtasheni en 
Géorgie orientale qui date du XIVe-XIIIe siécle!. Ces casques sont 


! L'ensemble de cette sépulture a été récemment republié: Akhvlediani, 2001, pp. 273- 
285, avec les corrigenda dans: Ancient Civilizations from Scythia to Siberia, 8, 2002, pp. 
179-180. Une nouvelle étude de la documentation de fouilles, ainsi que des objets trouvés 
dans cette sépulture, ont démontré qu'une roulette de bronze qui faisait partie de cet 
ensemble selon les précédentes publications, lui a été attribuée par erreur. Cet objet a été 
embarrassant, car ses analogues datent d'une époque considérablement plus tardive que le 
reste de l'ensemble. Ce probléme est maintenant résolu définitivement. 
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également connus sur plusieurs autres sites de deux cótés de Caucase 
(Ivantchik, 2001, pp. 226-244; Ivantchik, Moshinskij, 2001, pp. 287-306). 
П s’agit donc d'une continuation de l'ancienne tradition caucasienne qui 
n'a rien à voir avec le Proche-Orient et encore moins avec les incursions 
des nomades dans cette région. 

D'autres arguments du méme genre n'ont pas plus de valeur. Les objets 
trouvés sur les sites de la culture de Novotcherkassk qu'on a essayé à 
interpréter comme des objets proche-orientaux ne sont pas en réalité des 
importations, mais remontent aux prototypes du Caucase ou des steppes 
eurasiatiques (Ivantchik, 2001, pp. 245-260). Les premiers objets vraiment 
proche-orientaux n'apparaissent dans les steppes au nord du Caucase qu'à 
l'époque scythe archaique, c'est-à-dire au méme moment que les objets 
des steppes apparaissent au Proche-Orient. Il est difficile d'interpréter ces 
deux phénoménes simultanés autrement que comme les traces archéolo- 
giques des raids des nomades des steppes au Proche-Orient, raids décrits 
par les sources écrites. Comme ces sources datent le début des invasions 
cimmériennes du dernier quart du VIIIe siécle, on doit en conclure que le 
début de la culture scythe archaique à laquelle les Cimmériens apparte- 
naient comme les Scythes, date d'une époque précédente, donc de la 
seconde moitié du УШе siécle au plus tard. 
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Dehistan a pioneer region (Figure 1), successively excavated some 
decades ago by such prestigious scholars as Mikhail Masson, Marushcht- 
enko, Vadim Masson (Masson, 1956, pp. 385-458) Nikolai Khlopine and 
Goryslava Lisitsyna (Kes’, Kostjutchenko and Lisitsyna,1980) among oth- 
ers was intensively explored under the direction of Egen Atagarryev since 
the early seventies (Atagarryew and Lisitsyna, 1970, Muradowa, 1991). 

Dehistan forms the northern part of Hyrcania (Vehrkana), the southern 
part of which comprises the Gorgän plain in today’s north-east Iran 
(Boucharlat and Lecomte, 1987). The plain of Gorgän benefits from the 
proximity of the Elburz from which flow the tributaries of the Gorgän river 
which provides abundant water, added to which is adequate rainfall. It has 
always been a prosperous agricultural region, easy to cultivate. Dehistan, 
known today as Meshed-Misrian, is an alluvial plain whose formation is 
probably the result of different contributing factors: variations in the level 
of the Caspian Sea, the alluviation of the Uzboj river in the north and the 
colluviation of nearby Kopet Dagh. Its climate is semi-arid. Despite the 
presence of the Atrek river and its tributary the Sumbar in the south-east 
part of the Misrian plain, no agriculture is possible without irrigation. 

Its major advantage is that it has been very little reoccupied since its 
destruction by the Mongols in the 13th century, so that all of its archaeo- 
logical remains are clearly visible (figure 2). 

The geographical limits of Hyrcania are the Balkan mountains to the 
north, the Kopet Dagh to the east, the Elburz, to the south and the Caspian 
sea-shore to the west. 

Our project aimed at studying the human occupation of the Dehistan 
plain in general and the exploration more particularly of some of the sites 
representative of the major phases of occupation (Lecomte, 2001, pp. 135- 
170). The site of Geoktchik Depe was chosen to illustrate the Iron Age 
sequence known as the Archaic Dehistan complex -this terminology is to 
be preferred to that of the Madau culture first mentionned by 
Marushtchenko in the early 30’-s. 
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Before considering the excavation itself, it is necessary to make some 
brief comments on the territorial variations of human settlement in Dehistan. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SITES (Figure 3) 


The distribution of sites by periods has provided some interesting results. 


The Iron age 


Archaic Dehistan sites (13"-6"/5" centuries BC), which represent the old- 
est occupation of the plain were all dependent on irrigation for the practise 
of agriculture. That explains their location, close to the Atrek river, in the 
south of the plain, where the main canal (Shadyz canal) takes its water. 
Almost all sites are situated along two secondary canals heading to the 
southwest: some of the sites like Tangsykyl’dzha, Madau Depe and Izat 
Kuli are characterised by their very large size (150 to 220 ha). They all 
have the same “non urban" topographical distribution: lacking a real 
street system and a defensive wall, they all have large citadels, sometimes 
erected on a mud-brick platform. Spread on the territory of these so-called 
“cities” are many mounds of a much lesser size, known as “manors” 
(Usadby) by Soviet scholars. Their economy is an agricultural one, 
depending on a highly developed and complex irrigation system. Further- 
more, the fact that three of the sites of this period are of a comparable size 
(over 150 ha), though quite close to one another, tends to give the image 
of a non centralised power and society. That consideration does not only 
apply to Dehistan which, at the present stage of our knowledge, was set- 
tled earlier (13th centuries BC) in the Iron Age than the Gorgän plain - 
where no earlier levels than 8th century BC have been recognised: at 
Tureng Tepe, for example-, (Cleuziou, 1985, pp. 175-186) but the whole 
area which was to become Hyrcania at a later period. It is to be emphasized 
that the material culture of both Dehistan and the Gorgán plain are the 
same from that period on to the Islamic conquest. 

As for the LATE IRON AGE, no remains allow us to define an 
“Achaemenid” occupation as such. As we shall see later, the population of 
Archaic Dehistan still existed during the rule of the Great Kings, but they 
went on producing their own material culture without any external influ- 
ence. 

During the SASANIAN PERIOD, the irrigation system continued to evolve 
after the Iron Age as shown on figure 3, where one can see the north-west 
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shift of the occupation during that period, while, during the MEDIEVAL 
PERIOD, all of the territory of the Meshed-Misrian plain is densely occupied. 


EXCAVATIONS OF GEOKTCHIK DEPE (FIGURE 4) 


There were various reasons for choosing this site, located 14 km west of 
the medieval town of Misrian, and excavated between 1994 and 1997. Its 
situation (Figure 3) makes it the northernmost site of the Archaic Dehistan 
complex. It seemed to be of a reasonable size to be rapidly explored (Fig- 
ure 5). Pottery of almost all periods, besides Islam, seemed to be repre- 
sented there, and finally, in the early 1960’-s, Goryslava Lisitsyna had car- 
ried out a test sounding there, where she brought to light an Iron Age 
occupation. 

Furthermore, it was composed of two distinct structures (Figure 5): the 
main Depe, of a circular plan, roughly 120 m in diameter and 11 m high, 
and a farm of the Sasanian-Islamic period fortified by a square defensive 
wall to the south- east, measuring about 200 m a side. 

The first three seasons were devoted to the exploration of the main Depe, 
the last to the Sasanian-Islamic precinct which will not be discussed here. 


Excavations of the main Depe 
The north building (Figure 6) 


At the present time, the tepe is eleven metres high. Excavation at the top 
in the north revealed the very well preserved remains of a massive con- 
struction dating to the Archaic Dehistan period (figure 8). The south wall 
of a vast rectangular space of 16.60 m X 15.20 m was soon uncovered. 
The plan of the building was thus obtained (an inner surface area of more 
than 250 m?), its remains extending along all the northern slope. The large 
rectangular space brought to light presents dividing walls which define 
five rectangular rooms opening to the south. It became soon obvious that the 
whole building was uniformly filled with a sterile orange sand (figure 7). 


Building techniques 


The exceptional state of preservation of the walls has made it possible to 
draw some conclusions about how they were built. The large flat bricks 
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which compose the walls (0.70/0.80 X 0.50 X 0.08/0.10 m) are also used 
for coating the inner faces of the walls over all their surface. This is com- 
pletely unique as far as I know (Figure 8, 1 and 2). 

Two different sizes of the covering bricks (0.70/0.80 X 0.50 X 
0.08/0.10 m and 0.50 X 0.50 m) are clearly observable, while the internal 
masonry of the wall follows uniformly the archaic Dehistan model. It 
proves that the brick coating in its present state shows indications of being 
reworked. 

The dimensions of the bricks allow a closer dating of this reworking: 
the Achaemenid period, with a size very common in central Asia (for 
example at Erk Kala in the oasis of Merv) and on certain Iranian sites 
(Dahan-i Ghulaman — Scerrato, 1966, pp. 9-30- Susa, Hamadan) a format 
of square bricks measuring 0,50 m a side. 

Excavation showed the considerable thickness of the walls (figure 10). 

Two trenches were dug across the walls to confirm their homogeneity. 
The regularity of the construction indicated that the walls were built at the 
same time and that their thickness was not the result of reworking or addi- 
tions. To the west, the trench revealed the masonry of the wall for 25 
metres without reaching its external façade. To the south, the wall reached 
a thickness of more than six metres and seemed to abut a large mass of 
pisé. On the east side its width reached more than 20 metres. The northern 
wall of the building was 13 metres thick. Its outer façade presented a 
recess which could indicate buttresses on the façade. The base of the 
masonry, many metres deeper, could not be reached, but, as we shall see can 
be estimated by the elevation of the inner walls of the northern building. 

Such massive masonry can only belong to two high terraces, abutting a 
mass of pisé (pakhsa) which occupies the centre of the tepe, one of which 
included the north building. 

The floor of the building (Figure 9) was reached, 13.40 metres below 
the upper preserved level of the western wall and excavated over about 25 
square metres. It was formed of a very homogenous grey clay layer which 
was carefully tamped and has yielded no material. The means of roofing 
remain to be discovered: the largest room's width (more than ten metres) 
would necessitate a series of posts to support the roof. The existence of a 
roof would not seem to be in doubt given the exceptional state of preser- 
vation of the brick wall coating, which exposure to the elements, rain and 
wind, would certainly have eroded if the space had been left open. 
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The very great homogeneity of the sandy fill also poses a problem: no 
stratification or sloping layer which could indicate a wind-blown fill after 
the collapse of the building were discernible. On the other hand, if this had 
been the case, as the winds blow from the north-west, the internal facade 
of the eastern wall and particularly its brick covering would have been 
degraded, causing the vertically laid bricks in place from the top of the 
wall elevation to fall. A temporary hypothesis may then be adopted, that 
the fill was the result of human action, some kind of ritual filling, as was 
the case, for example on the Median site of Nush-i Jän. 


The south building, some chronological elements (figure 11) 


The extension of the excavation towards the south of the top of the tepe 
revealed other structures beyond the building currently excavated. Walls 
and rooms were brought to light (Figure 9), but also pits with valuable 
chronological information. One of them is cut through a collapsed com- 
bustion structure which contained the complete skeleton of a small equid 
in anatomical connection. Another one was dug across the ancient fill of a 
room in the south building. This pit, rich in animal bones (Lecomte and 
Mashkour, 1997, pp. 9-22), particularly wild boar, (Figure 12) also con- 
tained several broken Archaic Dehistan vessels. 

To the east, a tomb was dug into the mass of pisé; it contained very frag- 
mentary and scattered bone remains of four individuals in an oblong rec- 
tangular pit (indicating practices of flesh removal). A bronze arrow-head 
was associated with these remains. It is a two winged arrow-head with a 
spur on its socket. This type is widespread on the sites of archaic Dehistan 
and dates to the 7th-6th centuries BC (Cleuziou, 1977, pp. 187-200). 

This arrow-head, as well as the grave where it was found provide 
important markers for dating the end of Iron Age occupation at Geoktchik 
Depe, a period when the south building was abandoned and its ruins re- 
occupied for a period. 

But the dates we mentioned are later than that generally thought to 
mark the end of the Archaic Dehistan culture (8th century BC), and this 
raises the problem of the duration of the pottery assemblages which char- 
acterise it (Figure 13). I am of the opinion that they continued through the 
Achaemenid period. The arrow-head and the brick-size provides us here 
with some confirmation of this hypothesis. 
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A C" dating of a sample from the above-mentioned pit, after the aban- 
donment and decay of the south building, dates the reoccupation of its 
ruins to the second half of the 11th century BC!. All of the chronological 
evidence tends to prove that the construction of the massive monument of 
Geoktchik Depe was carried out at a relatively early date in the archaic 
Dehistan period. 

As one can see, the architectural remains excavated up to the present on 
the tepe are quite spectacular in their height and their state of preservation. 
They belong to a larger architectural ensemble, occupying all the tepe, 
with which they were connected. 

What has been excavated from the site is enough to try to interpret its 
function. It is much too massive to be a palatial residence or a fortress. 
The presence of high terraces is well attested in Central Asia from the 
Bronze age on to the late Iron Age and the architecture of Geoktchik Depe 
is closely related to this tradition. 

The location of the site, some 60 km north-west of the main settlements 
of the Iron Age, must depend on its function, which, in my opinion, is nei- 
ther defensive or residential. It should be stressed that the system of irri- 
gation as it appears on the aerial pictures, belongs to a much later period. 
The main channel never reached Geoktchik Depe before the Sasanian 
period. The presence of scattered human decayed bones at its surface and 
on top if its structures strongly suggests a funerary use of at least the north 
building whose plan, I emphasize, is unique. I then suggest that Geoktchik 
Depe may have been a funerary complex of the elite of Archaic Dehistan 
at a time when burials are no longer attested by archaeological data in 
sedentary central Asia, because of the spread of Mazdeism, as is generally 
thought. 

Located as it is, far from the cultivated areas, Geoktchik Depe might 
then have had the symbolic function of protecting the population, while the 
terraces, on top of which the citadels were erected in the settlement area, 
in reality played this role. 


! Beta-112178 (Geoktchik 95, E32): 2900 + 50 BP. Variables: C13/C12=-25.4. Dating 
Beta Analytic. Cal. BC. 2 sigma: 1250-925. 1 sigma: 1135-1000. 
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Fig. 2. Aerial view of Misrian area. 
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N° Site name N° Site name N° Site name N° Site name N° Site name 
1 Tangsikyldzha 15 Kitchi Kesik 34 No name 58 No name 78 No name 
2 Tchighlyk Depe 19 Guoki-Bukan Каа 35 No name 59 No name 79 No name 
3 Yilanli-Muhammedabad 20 Khanly Depe 39 No name 60 No name 80 No name 
4 Sort Kala 21 Geoktchik Depe 40 Edidzhe Depe 61 No name 81 Мо пате 
5 Kyzyldzha-Tchommak 22 Shahdyz Kala 41 Мо папе 62 No name 82 Мо пате 
7 Madau Depe 24 Ortadepeslik 42 No name 63 No name 85 No name 
8 Diyandyk 25 Ilerki dà Til'ki Depe 64 No name 86 No name 
9 Tchopan Depe 26 Kuyli 46 No name 65 No name 88 No name 
10 No name 27 Kayrakhi 47 No name 68 No name 91 No name 
п Guzel-Yusla 28 sans nom 48 Bengauzen Depe 70 Kyzyly Vostotchnaïa 92 No name 
12 Pulatbukasy 30 Uli Ketchik 4 Depesselik Maly 71 No name 9з No name 
13 No name 31 Izat Kuli 51 No name 75 Uli Kyzyly 94 No name 
14 Er Kala 33 No name 55 No name 77 Khanym Jatan 95 No name 

97 No name 

100 No name 

102 No name 

103 Meshed 


Note : some of the bear no names in the russian survey lists. 


Fig. 3. Misrian plain: Distribution of archaeological sites. 
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Fig. 4. Aerial picture of the archaeological zone of Geoktchik Depe 
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Main tepe 
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Fig. 5. Topographical map of the archaeological zone. 
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Fig. 8. North Building, south-wall surfacing:two different brick-sizes. 


Fig. 9. The floor and the South-East corner of the North-Building. 
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Fig. 10. General plan of the main depe. 
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Fig. 11. South-Building, general view. 


Fig. 12. Pit with animal bones and Archaic Dehistan pottery. 
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Fig. 13. Archaic Dehistan pottery. 
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THE CITADEL OF ULUG DEPE AND THE IRON AGE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SEQUENCE IN SOUTHERN 
CENTRAL ASIA” 


BY 


Remy BOUCHARLAT*, Henri-Paul FRANCFORT**, Olivier LECOMTE** 
(* CNRS, Lyon ; ** CNRS, Nanterre) 


The objective of the ongoing programme launched by Olivier Lecomte in 
2001 in southern Turkmenistan is to establish a firmer chrono-stratigraphy 
for the Kopet Dagh piedmont between Namazga Depe and Altyn Depe. 
For the fieldwork, the large mound of Ulug Depe was selected; it is 
located exactly between these two well-known sites. (see map p. 468, 
fig. 1 [O. Lecomte’s contribution]). 

Viktor Sarianidi and others excavated several trial trenches at Ulug 
Depe in the late sixties and early seventies, which produced Namazga III 
to V-VI levels, corresponding to the Late Chalcolithic and Bronze Age, 
and Yaz I to III levels, corresponding to the Iron Age which in that area is 
now dated from the 2" half of the 2” mill. BC down to and including the 
Achaemenid period. Based on certain surface sherds, earlier periods may 
be present in the lower part of this 30 m-high depe; however, the Iron Age 
is definitely the latest period of occupation at Ulug Depe!. 

For the first three seasons, the French-Turkmen expedition reworked 
both into and along some of V. Sarianidi’s trial trenches on the lower part 
of the depe for Namazga III and IV periods, as well as on the top for 
Namazga VI-Yaz periods. For the Iron Age levels, a new trench on the 
very top of the depe developed into an extensive excavation because of the 
size of the building discovered there. The present contribution concen- 
trates on the architecture and stratigraphy of this building, while the pot- 
tery analysis encompasses the whole Yaz period and sets the building 
occupation within the Iron Age. 


* We would like to thank Elizabeth Willcox for correcting the original English version 
of this article. 

! For the description of the site, a history of the previous work and the goals of the new 
programme, Lecomte er al. 2002. 
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Ulug Depe is located on the piedmont of the Kopet Dagh range, at some 
15 km from the Iranian border. The Kelet River flows today at some dis- 
tance westward but satellite and aerial photographs indicate that the river 
course has often changed. Ulug Depe is sometimes said to be an example 
of early use of the subterranean draining galleries, the qanat/karez, as 
early as the Achaemenid period. This hypothesis has been questioned by 
Ph. Kohl (1984, p. 195). In fact closer surface observation carried out 
recently shows that the still visible subterranean gallery originates from 
the present river bed about 5 km upstream from Ulug Depe, and is thus an 
underground derivation gallery and not an example of the actual karez 
technique. Moreover, the gallery stops after 2.5 km near a small depe 
which dates to historical periods, and there are no visible remains of pits 
or a channel downstream towards Ulug Depe. 


The top of the mound. The rather flat summit of the depe (fig. 1) 
stands 25 m above the level of the piedmont. The Iron Age building marks 
the highest point (30 m) and is set on a terrace with a sophisticated layout 
of pisé walls which are also thought to belong to the Iron Age (fig. 2); we 
tentatively consider this terrace to be earlier than the building, but this 1s 
not yet confirmed. We call the building a citadel (or part of a citadel) 
because of its location: it is built on the highest part of the depe and over- 
looks a densely built area of some 7-8 hectares. According to the geomag- 
netic survey carried out in the autumn of 2003, the summit of the depe 
includes a series of buildings and shows some urban organisation (general 
orientation, main streets, and city wall). Most of these buildings probably 
belong to the Iron Age period, more precisely to the Yaz II-III periods, 
according to the results of the surface analysis carried out in 2001 and 
analysed below by H.- P. Francfort. This picture is confirmed by the 
results of Sarianidi's trial trenches and our own trenches. 


Setting and general layout: The building rests directly upon archaeo- 
logical layers which are also dated to Yaz П-Ш, as indicated by the 
materiel collected in them. This level was reached in several trial trenches 
(for example fig. 5); it consists of a series of walls made of mud bricks 
similar in size to those of the citadel. The citadel itself has been excavated 
over an area of about 450 m? (fig. 3). We assume that its shape is square, 
measuring 43 m on each side (ca. 1800 m?) with a very regular internal 
plan (fig. 2). This is inferred from: 
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the plan of the excavated structures in the south-west quarter and from 
the location of the gate; 

surface observations, particularly after rain, which revealed some walls; 
the geomagnetic survey; 

the trial trenches carried out in 2003 on the NE and NW corners based 
on this evidence. 

The plan of the building is still far from complete and future excavation 
may bring surprises. 


Construction: the walls and the various features are made of rectangu- 
lar mud bricks (52/60 x 26/30 x 9 cm); pisé is not used. This size of brick 
corresponds perfectly to the Iron Age standard in that region, larger than 
that of the Bronze Age and quite different from the square bricks which 
appear during the Achaemenid period. The walls are preserved to a height 
of more than one meter and are as high as 3 m in the central part. They are 
usually coated with a clay render, then by a very thin greenish coating or 
with several coatings when repaired. 

For the roofing of the various rooms, we do not yet have clear evidence 
for either a flat wooden roof or a vault. In favour of the latter is the thick- 
ness of most of the walls and the vaulting (corbelling) system used for the 
doors. 


In the following brief description of the building, we will focus on some 
outstanding features: 

We have already mentioned the thickness of the walls, the outside cur- 
tain-wall (ca. 3.30 m) as well as the inner walls, which seems excessive for 
the usable space. While the width of the rooms rarely exceeds 2 m, the walls 
are 1.80 to 2-2.20 m thick, not taking into account the thickness of the but- 
tresses which are regularly set along both the outer and the inner walls. 

The outer wall rests upon a brick foundation which is slightly wider 
than the walls and 1m deep, itself reinforced by another wall beneath 
which varies in width. The wall is pierced by a series of arrow-slots, in 
both the buttresses and the recesses, which have a gentle sloping sill, but 
parallel sides. These very narrow openings (max. 0.20 m) were probably 
inefficient for the defence of the building; for that purpose a battlement 
wall on the roof or openings in a possible upper storey were probably pre- 
ferred. The gate or one of the gates, partly excavated, is located in the mid- 
dle of the south wall and opens across a long corridor onto a staircase. 
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The general organization of the building as seen from the excavated 
part shows a second peripheral parallel wall, at a distance of 2 m from the 
outer wall and very similar to it in its thickness and its system of buttresses 
and recesses. These two walls define a corridor whose plastered floor usu- 
ally rests on a layer of pebbles. It is probable that this corridor was a cov- 
ered space, as indicated by the absence of a drainage system and by its use 
as a storage area (fig. 4). The inner buttressed wall encloses another corri- 
dor, apparently again a peripheral one, according to the two known west 
and south wings. The southern wing of this corridor is 10m long. The 
benches in these two wings belong to a second period. This inner corridor 
surrounds a series of long parallel rooms. From this corridor a door gives 
direct access to one of the rooms. 

The floors of these two rooms (the complete floor is 8.50 m long and 
2.40 m wide) and of the west wing of the inner corridor present several 
features (fig. 6): low benches along the long walls in both, circular marks 
on the benches corresponding to the bases of jars, and in the middle of the 
three rooms a pit which contained a big storage jar; a complete one has 
been found in situ. Three constructed fireplaces have been found in the 
easternmost room. All these rooms are clearly storage rooms. 

An important discovery of the 2003 season was evidence of an upper 
storey. A staircase, 2.20 m wide, was found on the presumably N-S axis, 
facing the gate (fig. 3). With 8 steps measuring more than 30 cm high 
each, it is preserved up to 2.50 m. Given the preservation of some plas- 
tered walls in the long parallel rooms, the upper storey should have been 
more than 3.50 m above the lower floor, or even 4-5 m high if these rooms 
were vaulted. 


The contents of the building were surprising. In the long rooms we 
found many pieces of storage jars and large basins; some examples are 
illustrated in fig. 19. The floor of the paved corridor produced a dozen 
large bowls, some of fine ware, others resting on a pedestal foot, a new 
assemblage for the Iron Age of the region (fig. 17-18). On the same spot, 
broken storage jars (fig. 19) were discovered with a series of clay sealings 
on big fragments; they belong to a kind of flat lid made of clay strength- 
ened by wooden sticks, which closed the mouth of the jar. 

About 40 fragments were found above the floor, forming two clusters of 
30-40 cm in diameter. Each fragment bears from one to six sealings, gen- 
erally the same; in some cases there are two different sealings on the same 
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piece. These stamps were imprinted by seven different seals (fig. 7). One in 
the shape of a crenellated lozenge is the only one present in the first clus- 
ter; it is reminiscent of certain seals of the Oxus civilization, a culture 
which disappeared before the mid-2nd mill (Sarianidi, 1998, figs pp. 111- 
115). The others seals (fig. 7) are quite different: circular with a central 
cross; rectangular or square shape with a 6-branch-star, or a lozenge 
divided into two parts. Such geometric devices hardly find direct compar- 
isons. For a roughly similar period, we refer to the series of seals imprinted 
repeatedly on clay fragments found at Nush-i Jan between the Columned 
Hall and the Western Temple (Curtis, 1984, pp. 22-23, fig. 4, 238). 


Development of the occupation. The material found so far is evidence 
of controlled storage activities in this building and poses the question of its 
function. Before we look for comparisons in terms of architecture and con- 
tent, some observations should be made concerning a later phase of occu- 
pation: 

- The gate collapsed and was abandoned; the new entrance has not yet 

been found. 

- The southern outer wall was reinforced by a series of high benches in 
the recesses; such benches do not exist along the western wall. These 
additions only blocked the lower part of the arrow-slots; however some 
of these had certainly fallen into disuse, since they were blocked from 
the inside and a greenish plaster covered the openings. 

Outside, several walls were added; they are parallel (south side) or per- 

pendicular to the outer wall (west side); they are made of bricks of the 

same size, and rest on a floor slightly higher than the original one. 

- In some rooms there is evidence of a new floor about 30 cm higher than 
the original one. The only door into the easternmost room was blocked, 
making entrance impossible. A new floor was built in the perpendicular 
corridor where long parallel benches were added, turning it into a stor- 
age room. The western wing was blocked and benches added along the 
walls. 


The late occupation 


In some rooms, there is evidence of a new occupation after a period of 
abandonment or after a destruction event. Given the thickness of the 
deposit and the presence of a series of varves, some rooms of the ground 
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floor were no longer in use, but the walls were preserved or even repaired 
and plastered. Whether they still supported an upper storey is not clear. 
The pottery assemblage is different from that of the main occupation (see 
below and fig. 15 a-d, fig.16). 


From the available evidence, the lower storey of the building was orig- 
inally a storage place. The plan and the function of the upper storey will 
remain matters of speculation; it is unlikely that higher construction is pre- 
served in the unexcavated parts of the mound; one can only expect to find 
material which has collapsed from the upper storey onto the ground floor. 
The plan of the upper storey could have followed the outline of the lower 
plan or could have been quite different — one or several larger spaces 
with rows of mud brick or wooden pillars resting on the thick walls of the 
lower storey. Such a hypothesis has been put forward for other monuments 
(see below). 

Our citadel does not find an exact parallel in the region during the Iron 
Age period. However the building excavated by V.M. Masson at Yaz 
Depe, in the Merv oasis, offers some similarities: in a smaller building 
(about 30 m per side), there is a series of long parallel rooms, with thick 
mud brick walls, with indirect passages between them and traces of many 
small changes and additions?. Most of the rooms have yielded storage 
material. According to the excavator, this construction was built at the end 
of Yaz I period, then given up during Yaz II, while the settlement was still 
functioning and lasted until Yaz III (see below p. 493). 

Elsewhere, in Central Asia and on the Iranian plateau there is no con- 
vincing comparison for the Ist mill. BC which is earlier’, contemporary or 
later than our building. Altyn 10, Dashly oasis, and Dahan-i Ghulaman are 
organized around a central courtyard. 

If we look for a Central Asian Bronze Age tradition, e.g. the palace of 
Dashly 3 or Gonur in the Merv oasis (Huff, 2001) which belong to a much 


? We do not know whether the outer wall was buttressed or not, since the excavations 
were restricted to the inner rooms. For the comparisons see Table 1. 

3 In western Turkmenistan, the building of Garri-Kiarriz I offers some similarities, 
although it belongs to an earlier period (late 2nd — early 1st mill. BC). The plan of the 
outer circular wall, 30m in diameter and reinforced by semi-oval towers, is completely dif- 
ferent from our building, but the organization of the central part with four long parallel 
rooms about 9-11 m long and 2 m wide is very similar to the central part of the Ulug 
building (Pilipko, 1984, fig. 1) 
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earlier date (abandoned in the first half of the 2" mill. BC), there is a gen- 
eral trend of peripheral corridors and a central plan, but these examples are 
on a much larger scale and present a quite different internal layout. 
Westward across the whole of the Iranian plateau, there are many 
examples of buildings consisting of long parallel rooms in Urartu in the 8- 
7*: с. BC (Forbes, 1983, fig. 5-6); these are usually intended for storage 
but they are not built as isolated constructions. Later in Urartu, during the 
Achaemenid period, the partition walls may well have supported rows of 
pillars. The Urartians were familiar with pillared or columned halls, but 
usually on the ground floor (Forbes, 1983, pp. 49-59), as at Hasanlu Level 
IV and in the central Zagros during the “Median” period (Nush-i Jan, 
Godin Tepe). The buttressed façade is a very common trait in Urartian 
architecture and elsewhere, for the fortification walls as for the buildings. 
In fact, the Ulug citadel finds striking parallels in terms of plan and 
construction techniques in the central Zagros and its piedmont, in the 
“Median” fort of Nush-i Jan (7th cent. BC), the apparently isolated build- 
ing of Tell Gubba in eastern Iraq, dated to the pre-Achaemenid period, and 
in the storehouses of Godin Tepe (see Table 1)*. At Nush-i Jan (fig. 9a), 
the nearly square building with buttressed and recessed fagades consists of 
a series of four long rooms entered through a perpendicular corridor and 
an exceptionally well-preserved large ramp/staircase, shaped into a spiral, 
which gives access to the upper storey and probably to the roof. The upper 
storey rests upon a sophisticated vaulting system which springs from the 
long walls at a height of 4.80 m. David Stronach assumes that the plan of 
this upper storey may have reproduced that of the lower one, but does not 
exclude rows of pillars resting on the long parallel walls, as may have 
occurred in some Achaemenid buildings, perhaps as early as the time of 


^ Another construction “similar to Nush-i Jan fort near Hamadan" has recently been 
brought to our attention by M. H. Sarraf (pers. comm. Tehran, Dec. 2003). For the later 
Achaemenid period, the resemblance to the corner towers of the Apadana at Persepolis has 
already been noted. See especially the well-preserved south-eastern tower on a square plan 
(25 m per side) with parallel partition walls defining three narrow rooms, a larger room, 
and opposite a staircase of two wings leading to the upper storey. This comparison has 
been stressed at this conference by D. Huff. 

5 D. Stronach and M. Roaf long ago suggested that the upper storey of Nush-i Jan fort 
might have been residential, and therefore had a plan different from the lower one (Stronach 
& Roaf, 1978, p. 6, n.13); During the Ghent conference, David Stronach confirmed that in 
his opinion the existence of a large room in the upper storey is quite possible. 
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Cyrus (Boucharlat, 2003, pp. 86-90). The hypothesis of a columned hall 
resting on a row of parallel partition walls was also put forward during the 
Ghent Conference by D. Huff for both pre-Achaemenid and Achaemenid 
monuments (see. p. 382). Both reconstructions should also work for the 
upper storey of the Ulug Depe citadel. 

Apart from the large staircase which is evidence of an actual upper 
storey and not just an access to the roof, there are many other common 
features between the Ulug citadel and the fort of Nush-i Jan: buttresses 
and recessed façades, both pierced by narrow arrow-slotsó, a narrow 
entrance with the perpendicular guardroom behind. The building of Tell 
Gubba (fig. 10) with buttressed and recessed façades of the outer wall is 
also similar to Ulug: a narrow entrance, a large peripheral corridor, 5 m 
wide, around a series of three parallel rooms which are themselves 
enclosed by a thick wall with buttressed and recessed façades, as at Ulug. 
H. Fujii also notes the thickness of the partition walls in comparison to the 
width of the rooms. Based on this latter observation and the probable pres- 
ence of a staircase in one of the long rooms, he suggests that there was an 
upper storey (Fujii, 1981, p. 150). Ulug also shares some features with 
Godin Tepe magazines (fig. 9b), except for the plan, which is definitely 
rectangular at Godin, even after the addition of the southern aisle. Another 
similarity which the three buildings share concerns constructing the fort on 
firm ground; a brick platform which is wider than the area enclosed by the 
outer walls lies beneath the forts of Nush-i Jan, Godin Tepe and Ulug. At 
Godin Tepe and at Tell Gubba, the depe was heavily levelled before erect- 
ing the building, which destroyed the upper layers of the earlier levels. 
Finally all these buildings, including Yaz Depe, very likely supported an 
upper storey, which apparently rested on a vault. In relation to the plan 
with long rooms and an upper storey, the newly discovered “Median 
fortress" at Tepe Ozbaki, 75 km west of Tehran, is worth noting for the 
small building located in the southeast of the oval fort which has three par- 
allel rooms and a staircase along them measuring more than 5 m long 
(Majidzadeh, 2001, p. 4 and Map 1, p. 40). 

Another interesting point concerns the history of these three buildings, 
all of which were subject to many changes and additions. At Nush-i Jan 


$ 'These open into the upper storey; consequently the sill is steeper than at Ulug. In 
both cases, a more efficient defense system with a battlement on the roof is highly proba- 
ble, as noted by Stronach for Nush-i Jan. 
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and Ulug, during the later occupation, some rooms were no longer used as 
rooms but were still preserved, filled up with layers of brick to support the 
upper floor at Nush-i Jan, or left partly filled up with earth at Ulug. This 
later occupation does not appear to be of the same importance as the orig- 
inal one, despite the building of additional rooms outside. At Godin, the 
fort itself was extended, and then towers were added". At Tell Gubba, only 
a reinforced entrance and some additional walls nearby have been noted 
for the later occupation. In some areas, filling with bricks has been 
observed, as at Godin. On the three Zagros sites, the later changes may be 
evidence of a squatter occupation?. Apart from Nush-i Jan where a new 
outer wall was added, these changes seem to have weakened the defensive 
aspect of these buildings (Young and Levine, 1974, p. 32). 


The differences between these buildings cannot be underestimated, 
especially the larger size of the Ulug building, its more complex layout, 
and the indirect circulation between the rooms. As for the construction 
technique, the walls are thicker and the bricks are much larger?. Generally 
speaking another important difference should be stressed, the architectural 
environment of these «forts»: at Nush-i Jan and Godin Tepe they are part 
of the complex (in both cases not belonging to the original settlement), as 
the Ulug building may be!°, and they are “manors” or residences isolated 
in the plain. At Ulug and Yaz the building seems to be the citadel (or part 
of it) within the city!!. 


7 The closing of the rooms with a thin wall recalls one of the rooms at Ulug. The very 
narrow doors of Godin may indicate that there was not frequent circulation in these stor- 
age places (for grain? since no jars or pithoi ware found in them; see Young & Levine, 
1974, p. 32). 

8 We are not able to date this later occupation at Ulug in terms of absolute chronology 
(see below). At Nush-i Jan, the excavators refer to these additions within the main occu- 
pation period; for the immediately subsequent “squatter occupation” they have suggested 
the Ist half of the 6th century B.C. (Stronach, 2003, p. 236) or around 600 BC (Gopnik, 
2003, Fig. 8). Godin “squatter occupation” is dated slightly later, to early Achaemenid 
(Gopnik, 2003, p. 255 and Fig. 8). At Tell Gubba, H. Fujii (1981, p. 151) notes that, after 
some repair, other later constructions outside the building are made of square bricks (33 x 
33 x 10cm), which is a size usually attributed to the Achaemenid period. 

? But the size of the bricks on the Zagros sites is not constant (see Table 1). 

1? At Tell Gubba, only the square building is known for that period. 

11 The importance of the settlement before, during and after the main occupation of the 
citadel is still to be defined. At Tepe Ozbaki, the Iron Age settlement and the citadel are 
attributed to the same period (Y. Majizzadeh pers. comm.) 
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* 


жож 


In the second part of this paper we would like to present some reflec- 
tions concerning the puzzling problem of the Iron Age sequence in Central 
Asia, from the perspective of Ulug Depe. (fig. 2). This sequence concerns 
the period 1500-330 BC, more than a millennium, a period which has 
attracted relatively little attention for various reasons, one of them being 
the relative scarcity of the archaeological remains. The Iron Age at Ulug 
Depe is the principal period encountered on the site, as seen in surface 
sampling (fig. 11). The surface is abundantly covered with Iron Age pot- 
sherds. 


The Iron Age sequence throughout Central Asia is generally called the 
Yaz sequence or period, after the pioneer excavation, study and publica- 
tion of the Yaz Depe site in Margiana by Pr V. M. Masson (Masson, 
1959). This Yaz sequence is divided into 3 periods: Yaz I, II and III which 
can be briefly described as follows: after the end of the Late Bronze Age 
and its predominant wheel-turned pottery, (Namazga VI, Mollali, Bostan, 
Shortughai IV) a type of hand-built pottery appears, heavily tempered, 
painted in cream or buff and very easily recognized (the main motifs are 
triangles or lozenges which are plain, hatched or cross-hatched): Yaz I 
(fig. 12; fig. 13). This cultural complex is called also the Yaz-Tillia- 
Kuchuk culture from the names of the main excavated sites in Turk- 
menistan, Afghanistan and Uzbekistan, but many others sites are known 
(Francfort, 2001, with relevant references). However, wheel-made pottery 
never disappears completely, the wheel technique survives and from Yaz I 
to Yaz III wheel-thrown pottery again becomes predominant, with new 
shapes and a high quality of firing. The transition from Yaz I to Yaz П, 
besides Yaz Depe itself, has been observed at Kuchuk Tepa (phases П-Ш) 
and to a lesser extent at Kyzyl Tepa and in Sogdiana (Askarov et Al'baum, 
1979; Lushpenko, 2000; Sagdullaev et Khakimov, 1976; Shirinov et Sha- 
jdullaev, 1988). In the piedmont strip of Turkmenistan, apart from El'ken 
Depe, excavated some time ago (Marushchenko, 1959, pl. XXVIII, 3-6; 
XXVIII, 8; XXXIL1; XXXIV,1), Ulug Depe is one of the sites where 
such a sequence is entirely represented. What then is the problem? 
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1. The problem is the difficulty in distinguishing the three periods 
clearly, especially Yaz II and III. The original sequence was based upon a 
classification of shapes made after an excavation carried out using exca- 
vation techniques and pottery studies according to thick layers, a method 
in favour in the 1950s on Central Asian excavations. Thus the differences 
between Yaz II and Yaz III have never been made clear (Genito, 1998, p. 
91): *Meanwhile the distinction between Yaz I and the two other horizons 
is rather evident, the difference between Yaz II and III are, instead, still to 
be completely detected. More complicated and difficult is, at the moment, 
actually, to say how many Yaz II or Yaz III horizon sites are distributed 
over the area investigated"; B. Lyonnet also stressed this problem (Lyon- 
net, 1997, p. 105), in reference to the observations written by V. M. Mas- 
son himself about the difficulties of delineating the limits between the two 
assemblages (Masson, 1959, pp. 39-41). 

The Yaz III phase is supposed to belong to or even to coincide with the 
Achaemenid period, but this has never been proven; the only stable termi- 
nus is the appearance of Hellenistic pottery on the sites (or the foundation 
of new sites), some time after the fall of Achaemenid power and the con- 
quest of Central Asia by Alexander the Great. But Yaz III as a ceramic 
assemblage may begin some time before the Persian conquest of Cyrus or 
that of Darius, thus adding to the uncertainty. A recent attempt to define 
the third Iron Age phase in Bactria as covering the “700/600-330” period 
has been proposed by B. Lyonnet in the second volume of the final report 
on the pottery collected on the surface of archaeological sites during a sur- 
vey in eastern Bactria (Lyonnet, 1997, pp. 112-115), but is rejected in the 
third volume in favour of a simpler two-period sequence, due to the 
paucity of the collected material (Gardin, 1998, pp. 23-25). The chances of 
obtaining a complete and consistent sequence of pottery from surface col- 
lections are low, and the scale of the sequences cannot be as fine as those 
based on pottery assemblages defined after careful stratigraphic excava- 
tion (not always the case in Central Asia especially for the Iron Age). But 
we must also take into account at this point that excavation by arbitrary 
layers (yarus) or thick layers also requires careful and thorough observa- 
tion, because it produces pottery assemblages containing mixed material, 
coming not only from the stratum under consideration, but also from the 
upper layers of pits, ditches etc. and also from lower layers because of 
construction activity reusing older sediments on mud brick mounds. 
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After the Yaz publication was completed, all the archaeologists con- 
cerned attempted to find concordance with Yaz, and confusion increased 
at every stage, with each publication of excavation reports. Scholars felt 
obligated to divide a sequence into three phases in conformity with the 
Yaz sequence, without questioning the validity of the schema. And thus it 
is difficult to determine consistent pottery types and assemblages in the 
main publications of reference pottery shapes; thus the task of defining the 
Yaz II and the Yaz III periods remains difficult (Askarov et Al'baum, 
1979, for Kuchuk-Tepa; Masson, 1959, pl.XXXVI-XLI, at Yaz-Depe; 
Shishkina, 1994, at Afrasiab; Usmanova, 1992, at Erk-Kala) (Koshelenko, 
1985, pp.353-354, pl. LXV-LXVI in general and pl. LXIX at Kuchuk- 
Tepa), and we find ourselves turning in circles. In spite of the inconsisten- 
cies the schema works on a broad scale, and gives interesting results. But 
could it not be improved with the help of new analytical tools? Let us pro- 
pose a summary of the present state of the art. 

In short, the present position is as follows: 

1. The duration of each of the three phases of the Yaz sequence (a total of 
1000 years with 600 years for the Yaz II-III period) is unknown (fig 14); 

2. The relation of these phases to historical events such as the Achaemenid 
conquest and occupation is unknown, besides their relation to more elu- 
sive phenomena such as the coming of the Iranian tribes, the supposed 
Assyrian raids, the possible Median expansion; 

3. The three phases must be better substantiated, but the necessity of three 
phases has to be questioned as well. Two or four phases could emerge; 
if Yaz I remains stable, the Yaz II-III continuum could merge into one 
single phase or could be subdivided into three phases. 


2. A strong typological and chronological framework needs to be 
formulated, on the following basis: 

1. The pottery from Iron Age layers (see below) was sorted by first setting 
aside for further study the intrusive material from earlier periods of the 
mound, i.e. Jeitun, Anau I, Namazga I to VI and Yaz I; this was done 
in order to concentrate on the Yaz II-III question; 

2. A typology was first developed, based upon the study of techniques and 
shapes, independently from the archaeological provenance; but the ori- 
gin of the material is recorded, being inscribed upon each pot or pot- 
sherd inventoried; 
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3. The final classification displays 19 “open” shapes — plates, basins, 
beakers etc. — and 17 “closed” shapes — jars, beakers, pots etc.; 

4. Then a link had to be designed between this techno-morphological set 
of 46 Yaz II-III types and the most accurate stratigraphy that can be 
elaborated at Ulug Depe, based on the structure of the site deposits and 
with the help of meticulous decisions during excavation; 

5. The next step is to employ statistics in order to define developments or 
changes in the proportions of shapes in the assemblages, but the appear- 
ance and disappearance of typical shapes and techniques must also be 
taken into account; simple mathematical techniques enable the correla- 
tion of typological assemblages from layers or groups of layers either 
within a given excavation or between separate excavations; some 
results are given below, but, (beware!) they are only preliminary and 
indicative since the samples are not yet sufficient for regular and rigor- 
ous use of mathematical techniques; we present them here in spite of 
these potential flaws because they are consistent. 

During the 2003 season we worked on all the material collected from a 

surface survey carried out in 2001 and stored in large bags. This study pro- 

duced some interesting results concerning the presence of Iron Age mate- 
rial at Ulug Depe. But the work concentrated mainly on all the Iron Age 
material excavated from various parts of the site. Trial trenches N? 3 and 

N? 6 (2001 excavations) produced stratified Yaz I, II, and III material, but 

the quantity of pottery for each type was not sufficient for each strati- 

graphic layer, because of the small size of the area excavated. From 
trenches N° 8 to N°10 (2001-2003 excavations), that is from the citadel, 
the quantity of pottery was sufficient, except for the lower strata (con- 
struction level and first occupation, see below), which need to be more 

thoroughly excavated. (fig. 5). 

All techniques and shapes were integrated into the study, all detailed 
stratigraphic origins were recorded, even when it was necessary to group 
the pottery into macro-stratigraphic chronological units for the best possi- 
ble statistical validity of the samples, necessary to reveal significant devel- 
opments (fig. 12, e-h; fig. 15; fig. 16). It is still too early to suggest a dif- 
ferentiation between Yaz II and Yaz III on this basis. However, the 
material of the citadel presents an anomaly. The upper layers (the late 
occupation) correlate with the upper layers and the lower layers of the 
main occupation (post-Yaz I or Yaz П-Ш) of trenches n?3, 6, and 11 but 
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not with the lower layers of the citadel itself (coefficients 0.61 to 0.93). 
The lower layers of the citadel correlate badly with its upper layer (coeffi- 
cient 0.19) and with the upper and lower layers (post-Yaz I or Yaz П-Ш) 
of the other trenches (coefficients 0.23 to 0.43). If this is not an effect of 
the stratigraphic distribution or of the statistics employed, how can this 
sort of isolation be explained? 


3. The question of the date of the Iron Age citadel of Ulug Depe and 
of the associated pottery is especially interesting. 
The citadel presents in its construction and in its early main occupation a 
pottery assemblage which is very original, for it includes numerous very 
large jars with flat rims (for those which were sealed, see above) and of 
cups or plates (some on stands). This assemblage suggests a specific func- 
tion of the citadel that further excavation will attempt to elucidate. But the 
point here is that this assemblage is not consistent with the usual “classic” 
Central Asian Yaz II-III assemblage. Some shapes display a vague simi- 
larity to the earlier Yaz-I pottery, but they are all wheel-turned, well-fired 
and unpainted (plates on stand with straight rim, flat discoid lids with han- 
dles, for example). Some recall Yaz II-III (beakers with flat base, jar, plate 
with straight rim), but other shapes look rather like Late or even post- 
Achaemenid pots (bicoloured rims for example, see below) and some are 
simply unknown elsewhere (strainers, for example). (fig. 17-19). 

Therefore, if the citadel is really of “Median” type, we must admit (see 
below) that this assemblage is, in part, new in Central Asia and was 
brought possibly from or via the Iranian plateau (from where?) or origi- 
nated in Turkmenistan at this time (see below). At El'ken Depe, the plate 
on stand, the beaker with flat base, the flat lid and the flat rim jars are also 
present during the third period (EDIIT) corresponding to Yaz II-III and are 
called *Medo-Achaemenid" by the author (Marushchenko, 1959, pl. 
XXVIII, 3-6; XXVIII, 8; XXXIIL1; XXXIV,1) Another but less probable 
hypothesis is that this assemblage was, at least in part, introduced into the 
citadel in the Late Achaemenid period. This argument is based mainly on 
the presence of the straight-rimmed plates and of the bicoloured rims, 
known in Achaemenid and Late Achaemenid periods in Susiana, in post- 
Achaemenid north-eastern Iran and in Mesopotamia, and implies a long 
duration of the occupation of the citadel for the main period. But we have 
no trace of any of the typical Achaemenid, Hellenistic or Parthian pottery 
at Ulug Depe, except the few “eggshell” ware potsherds, collected only on 
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the surface of the mound. However in this case we should expect the con- 
temporary presence of a “classic” Yaz П-Ш (or more obviously Yaz Ш) 
in the early citadel; but this is not the case and, as explained above, the 
preliminary correlations of pottery assemblages link the upper strata of the 
citadel (late occupation) with the main occupation post-Yaz I assemblages 
of trenches N?3 and N°6, clearly “classic” Yaz II-III. Therefore, since 
Yaz П-Ш is not “classic” in the lower levels of the citadel, since these 
levels are clearly post-Yaz I, and in the expectation of more material from 
the stratigraphy of this part of the site, especially from the construction 
and pre-citadel layers, we tend to prefer the first hypothesis: the architec- 
ture and the pottery assemblage of the citadel are contemporary and date 
to the pre-Achaemenid, “Median” period. This “Median” period is 
revealed for the first time in Central Asia at Ulug Depe, and needs to be 
confirmed by more data. In addition, we must not forget the functional 
specificity of the citadel and the probably specific function of the pottery 
which includes a large number of jars and plates (and cups), presenting a 
typology different to that of the other layers. Care must be taken in con- 
sidering the date of the end of the main occupation of the citadel, i.e. the 
duration that we may assign to this early phase, which presents a number 
of internal architectural modifications which could overlap with the 
Achaemenid period. We shall also have to consider carefully a possible 
chronological gap (with sand deposits) between the end of the main phase 
of the citadel and the latest reoccupation; such a gap would enforce the 
typological discrepancy in the pottery. In this perspective, we may also 
note that the citadel and fortification of Yaz Depe itself, as observed by V. 
M. Masson, were abandoned at the turn of the Yaz II and III periods (Mas- 
son, 1959, p. 74, 79, 82): “At the end of Yaz I period a monumental build- 
ing or fortification was constructed at the southern edge of the depe. Until 
this period, Yaz Depe had no fortification. During the transition from Yaz 
I to Yaz II this construction and the monumental building on the citadel 
were abandoned. During early Yaz II the citadel was almost completely 
occupied except for the early palace which remained ruined. Yaz Depe 
during Yaz II and Yaz III was without fortifications. In the course of 
mature Yaz II, occupation practically ceased over all the citadel area, but 
the settlement continued to function". There was perhaps a similar phe- 
nomenon at Ulug Depe where Yaz III is widespread outside the citadel. 
Can we consider the citadel to represent a local centre, a kind of adminis- 
trative post and economic emporium of a “Median” power that extended 
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to Margiana at Yaz Depe? We cannot provide an answer at present; more 
work is needed in order to solve this problem. 


The next stage of our study will be to complete the repertoire of shapes 
and to test the validity of the dichotomy between Yaz II and Yaz III, as 
well as the validity and precise chronological position of our still hypo- 
thetical “Median phase”, especially if it ended before or after the 
Achaemenid conquest. 


Conclusions 


1. Because of its location the building at Ulug is regarded as a citadel, a 
position similar to the partially excavated construction at Yaz. How- 
ever, for both of them the exact chronological relationship between the 
original construction and the main occupation of the settlement is not 
clear. Both buildings have a similar layout and a comparable architec- 
tural history. The Yaz citadel was built at the beginning of Yaz II 
period, while the date of construction at Ulug is still to be determined, 
somewhere within the Yaz П-Ш period.. 

2. The building at Ulug presents striking parallels with certain forts or 
storehouses located some 1500km from southern Turkmenia. They are 
called « Median » because of their location in the central western 
Zagros and westward, and because of their pre-Achaemenid date. Such 
comparisons provide important clues for the relationship between these 
two regions during these centuries, in regard to the Median question. 
Whatever the elusive Median realm might have been (political, ethno- 
cultural, economic), a hypothesis emerges of connections between these 
various Iranian communities (to be understood as broader ethno-cul- 
tural groups than only the Medes of the central Zagros) which settled on 
the western and eastern edges of the Iranian plateau. Through a system 
of political alliances and facilitated by the Khorassan Road, these 
groups were in close contact via the communities living on the plateau? 
at least in the century preceding the Achaemenid Empire (Briant, 1984, 
pp. 40-41). 


12 The excavations at Tepe Ozbaki has brought to light a pottery assemblage very sim- 
ilar to that of Nush-i Jan; the building also shares architectural features with Nush-i Jan, 
and was consequently called a Median fort (Majidzadeh, 2000, fig. 1-3; 2001; Stronach, 
2003, pp. 239-240). 
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3. However, the chronological clues are not exact enough at Ulug Depe to 
determine where this type of architecture originated. The lands farther 
west appears to offer more numerous well-preserved examples, but in 
Central Asia some buildings should be reconsidered, in terms of size 
and inner organization, as possible ancestors of Ulug and Yaz, such as 
the earlier Garri Kiarriz building in western Turkmenistan. 

4. Regarding the function of these buildings, the fort at Nush-i Jan and the 
Godin Tepe storehouses are each part of a complex on a hill, isolated in 
the middle of a plain, a religious and/or chieftain complex in the case of 
Nush-i Jan, and a religious complex and/or the residence of a local ruler 
in the case of Godin. Conversely, the Yaz and Ulug buildings and those 
monuments possibly associated with them (to be checked in the future 
at Ulug) are built within a large settlement. The contents of these series 
of buildings indicate administrative storage activities at Ulug (large 
storage jars and seals) and possibly at Nush-i Jan (though most of the 
seals and sealings have not been found in the fort but in other parts of 
the complex). The storage function at Yaz Depe is demonstrated by the 
presence of large jars. 


For the pottery, the main results at the present stage of study can be sum- 

marized as follows: 

5. The beginning of the Iron age assemblage is characterized by Yaz I 
handmade pottery that can be interpreted (although still hypothetical) as 
a technique of the steppe, with ornamentation adapted to a sedentary 
modelling and firing technique; the steppe technique involves hand- 
making pots of simple shapes with the addition of much temper; the 
pottery is not well-fired, and the decoration consists mainly of hatched 
triangles and incised lozenges (Masson et Sarianidi, 1972, p. 161); the 
Yaz I pottery is handmade, its shapes are somewhat more sophisticated 
than the steppe ones, a high amount of temper is added and the decora- 
tion resembles that of the steppe pottery, but is painted instead of 
incised; these elements, with others concerning burial customs, must be 
viewed in relation to the coming of the Iranian- speaking tribes and the 
generalisation of the practice of corpse exposure linked to Mazdeism 
(Francfort, 1994; 2001; Sagdullaev, 1990); 

6. The Achaemenid presence at Ulug Depe can be identified by the 
eggshell pottery, an indicator of Persian presence, found here for the 
first time in Central Asia. It has been found only on the surface of the 
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depe and never in the citadel; it may never have been noticed before on 
other excavations due to the techniques of pottery recovery... but we 
can expect it in Bactria and Sogdiana, as we can other intrusive Iranian 
Achaemenid pottery (Cattenat et Gardin, 1977; Lyonnet, 1997, p. 105); 

7. The assemblage of wheel-turned pottery during the Iron Age (Yaz II- 

III) appears to evolve; there are changes in the carinated shapes from 
larger to smaller and from low to high carination in some of the 
beakers. There are also changes in the shape of the jar rims from beak- 
shaped to flat, etc. However these preliminary observations have to be 
corroborated by more numerous examples from the whole Iron Age 
sequence (Lyonnet, 1997, pp. 95-97 for example). 
The wheel-made Iron age assemblages (Yaz П-Ш and “Ulug Depe 
citadel") clearly indicate the sudden appearance of a solid tradition of 
wheel-throwing technique and kiln firing, with conscious control of 
temperature in order to obtain the desired coloration at the end of the 
process without any addition of slip or painting: the best examples are 
the plates and plates on stand as well as the early beakers and jars, with 
their contrasting colours, red outside and white inside, or red in the 
upper part and white in the lower part; all are dated to the first half of 
the 1* millennium and all appeared during the pre-Achaemenid period 
(Lyonnet, 1997, p. 84). The origin of this technological tradition, which 
is neither local nor of the steppe, and not Indian, has still to be deter- 
mined; tentatively we look for it westwards, on the Iranian plateau. 
Therefore the citadel of Ulug Depe, with its very particular pottery 
assemblage in a typical architectural context, may be seen as an outpost 
of a possible “Median” expansion into Central Asia (Briant, 1984, pp. 
35-41); 

8. The possible “Median” phase presents a pottery assemblage that does 
not replicate any assemblage known in Mesopotamia, Anatolia or on 
the Iranian plateau; but this fact does not preclude the possibility of our 
interpretation, since a strong regionalization appears to predominate at 
this time, and because much more exploration and excavation are 
required in Iran, particularly in eastern Iran; 

9. The conclusions reached for Ulug Depe have importance for other parts 
of Central Asia; the Iron Age assemblage is quite similar all over the 
region, except for that from the Ulug citadel. The “post-Yaz I hand- 
made" period is vaguely and wrongly termed “Achaemenid”, or more 
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simply “Early Antique”, from Chorasmia to Sogdiana (Afrasiab I, 
Köktepa), Bactria (western and eastern) and partly to the south of the 
Hindu Kush. 
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Ulug Depe Yaz Depe Nush-i Jan Godin Tepe Tell Gubba 
Situation isolated? isolated? later addition in later addition in isolated? 
(not excavated) | (пої excavated) | an ensemble an ensemble (on a walled 
terrace) 
General plan square square square elongated, square 
then rectangular 
Dimensions 43x43m ca. 30m 22x25m Ca. 30x15m 32x32m 


then ca. 30x25m 


Foundation of the 


slightly wider 


thick platform 


slightly wider 


slightly wider 


general levelling 


outer wall- platform platform platform of the top 

brick platform 

Entrance — width 1.50m ? 1.50m « Im 1.70m 

Outer wall -width. 3.20-3.50m not found ca 2.50m ca 2.50-2.70m 2.50m 

Buttresses — width ca 3m ca 1.70m ca 1.20m ca 2.20m 

arrowslots in Y ? Y Y Y. 

buttresses and 

recesses (Y/N) 

Peripheral corridor 2.80/3m N N N width 5m 

— width (Y/N) 

Inner wall with 3.50m N N N 2.50m 

buttresses — width 

with arrow-slots N N N N Y 

(Y/N) 

Staircase — width 2.20m, facing . | hypothetically 1.70m, right side | ca. 150m,outside | hypothetically in 

— position the entrance in one of the of the entrance of the storehouses | one of the rooms 
Direct access to | rooms giving access to 


the upper storey 


the upper storey 


Partition walls 180-2.20m ca. 2.20 — 2.50m| ca. 1.80 to 2.80m | ca. 1.70m ca.1.70m 
— width 
Roofing hypothetical hypothetical vaulting not mentioned hypothetical 
vaulting vaulting vaulting 
Number of parallel 2 x 2? South, 4 4 6 3 
rooms (id. or 5 for the 
northern half 
reconstructed) 
Length of the rooms ca 10m 8 to 26m 12.60m Om (north aisle); | ca 12m 
(in 3 parts) 7m (south aisle) 
Width 1.80 / 2.20m 2.20 to 2.70m 2.34m 2.50-2.70m > 2.50m 
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Ulug Depe Yaz Depe Nush-i Jan Godin Tepe Tell Gubba 
Repairing/ (Y/N) Y Y and filling undated fillings Enlargement Y 
changes inside 
Additions outside Some (perhaps |Y numerous numerous only a few near 
Y/N numerous) the gate 
Mudbrick size 52/58x28/ 53x28/29x12/ 40x25x13cm 36x30x13cm 47x25x10cm 
30x9/10cm 13cm repairs: not 41x24x13cm repairs: same size 
repairs: repairs: not mentioned Tower No 5: Squatter occ: 
same size mentioned 43х27х11ст 33x33x10cm 
47x29x12cm 
repairs: 
not mentioned 
Later or squatter undetermined Undetermined Early 6^ c. BC Early Achaemenid | Achaemenid 
occupation Yaz II-III Yaz П-Ш 


Table 1 — Comparisons of the two Central Asian “citadel” buildings and the three known "forts" or 
“manors” farther west (some approximate measurements taken from the published plans). 


Ulug Depe 2003, plan topographique 


Fig. 1: Plan of the site. 
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Fig. 6: Two of the long parallel rooms with low benches 
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Fig. 7: An example of the fragments attached to the jar rim and some devices. 
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Fig. 8: Yaz Depe, excavation II (Masson & Sarianidi, 
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IR early building 
ZA later building 1 
JS later building 2 


later building 3 


RR original building 
I extension 1 
IN extension 2 


extension 3 


Fig. 9: Tepe Nush-i Jan, with the fort on the right (Roaf, 1995, fig. 27) and Godin Tepe 
(Roaf, 1995, fig. 28). 


Fig. 10: The fort at Tell Gubba, excavated plan (Fujii, 1981, fig. 10). 
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Fig.11: The Yaz П-Ш pottery on the surface of the mound. 


Fig.13: Yaz I pottery on the surface of the mound. 


Fig.14: Map of the predominant periods on the surface of the mound according to the 
surface analysis. 
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Fig.12: а-а: Yaz I pottery; e-h Yaz II-III pottery; e-f: note the different red and white 
colours inside and outside the same potsherd without slip; g: beaker with red slip; h: 
note the different white and red colours for the upper and lower part of the beaker 
without slip. 
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Fig.15: Typical Yaz П-Ш pottery shapes from the citadel, late layers (no 8150 07 and 
8150 08, with red slip, belong to an early layer outside of the monument). 
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Fig.16: Typical Yaz П-Ш pottery shapes from the late layers of the citadel. 
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Fig.17: Examples of the pottery from the early layers of the citadel. 
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Fig.18: Plates (a-c) and plates on stand (d-e) from the early layers of the citadel. 
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Fig.19: Jar from the citadel, early layers. 
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ARCHEOLOGIE DE L’EAU DANS AL MADAM (SHARJAH, 
EMIRATS ARABES UNIS). PUITS, AFLAJ ET SECHER- 
ESSE PENDANT L’AGE DU FER 


PAR 


Joaquín María CORDOBA & Maria del Carmen DEL CERRO 
(Universidad Autónoma de Madrid) 


A plusieurs reprises et à mesure que progresse le projet multidisciplinaire 
que l'Université Autónoma de Madrid méne à Al Madam, en collaboration 
avec le Musée Archéologique de Sharjah, nous avons refléchi sur la nature 
de l'environnement, les usages et la facon de vivre des habitants du site 
pendant l’âge du Fer. Ainsi, par exemple, en partant d'une étude strati- 
graphique stricte l’ajoutant à l'analyse structurale et le registre 
archéologique, nous avons proposé une définition sociologique sur le site 
et les moyens principaux de subsistance (Córdoba & Майё, 2000, pp. 237- 
267; Córdoba, 2003, pp. 173-180). De l'analyse géomorphologique de 
toutes sortes de pierres trouvées (Pozo & Córdoba, 2002, pp. 63-74), nous 
avons pu démontrer l'exploitation sélective des montagnes et des lits des 
wadis pour l'obtention des matières premières utilisées dans la construc- 
tion et la fabrication d'objets, lesquelles avec ses raisons et ses prove- 
nances, nous révèlent des portées insoupconnables dans les rapports et les 
mouvements des habitants du site. 


Nous proposons maintenant de diriger notre attention sur un des fac- 
teurs écologiques fondamentaux pour l'existence des groupes humains 
dans la région: l'eau. La disposition, la bonne utilisation et le manque 
d'eau, semblent avoir été la condition décisive dans l'apogée et la crise de 
la culture de Аре du Fer dans la Péninsule d'Oman. Comme il arrive 
souvent, la relation intime entre l'expérience géomorphologique et 
écologique et l'évidence archéologique nous suggèrent que les structures, 
la stratigraphie et la nature peuvent composer une véritable “archéologie 
de l'eau", au moyen de laquelle nous pouvons découvrir des capacités 
techniques inattendues, des facons de travail et méme de partager celui-ci, 
et une nouvelle confirmation de profondes crises écologiques survenues à 
la fin de l'áge de Fer. Et en rapport avec le congrés qui nous a réuni ici, 
nous croyons avoir des éléments intéressants qui justifient cet exposé dans 
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l'encadrement d'une réflexion générale sur l'Iran et son environnement à 
la méme époque. 


1. Un milieu aride et une ressource indispensable: l'eau 


Dans le piedmont des montagnes d'Oman, entre la steppe et les chainons 
du Rub al Khali, l'oasis de al-Madam (Fig. 1) se trouve au cœur d'un 
milieu aride typique (Sanlaville, 2000, pp. 117-144). Avec une moyenne 
annuelle de précipitations trés basse, on peut observer que la localisation 
et l'utilisation adéquate de l'eau a dü étre toujours un facteur indispensable 
pour l'existence de l'étre humain dans la région. Et on peut constater que 
tout au long de l'histoire, les paysans, les éleveurs ou les nomades, tous les 
types humains et tous les modéles socio-économiques qui ont habité cette 
région, sans compter sur leurs fagons de vivre et son économie, ont tou- 
jours essentiellement dépendue de l'eau. Nous croyons que l'existence 
méme de l'eau, l'adaptation aux besoins imposés par les stratégies 
économiques appartenant à chaque groupe ainsi que les différentes con- 
naissances et les habilités développées pour exploiter la ressource, con- 
stituent les facteurs qui ont marqué le grand ou le petit essor de l'occupa- 
tion et les agglomérations humaines et aussi l'histoire en al-Madam. 

Il y a quelques années, P. Sanlaville commengait une de ses études avec 
une phrase qui, méme appliqué par lui-méme à la nature géographique du 
Proche Orient, décrivait de façon succincte les conditions naturelles de la 
région de al-Madam: “précipitations faibles et irrégulières, mal réparties 
dans le temps et dans l'espace, températures et insolation élevées, hydrolo- 
gie déficiente: “.....” souffre gravement de l'aridité et la quête et la 
maitrise de l'eau demeurent aujourd'hui comme dans le passé un des prin- 
cipaux problémes qui se posent aux hommes dans cette région" (Sanlav- 
ille, 1981, p. 9). Au cœur de l’aridité, l’oasis de al-Madam fait partie d'une 
chaine d'oasis qu'en partant d'al Ain accompagne les anciennes routes 
caravaniéres, qui courent entre la steppe et le désert, en permettant attein- 
dre le bord du Golfe à Ras al Khaima, aprés avoir passé par al Madam, 
Mleiha et Dhaid. La carte archéologique faite aux débuts des années 90 
par la mission archéologique frangaise à Sharjah (Benoist & Mouton, 
1994, pp. 1-12), avec ses 54 sites catalogués, nous suggére une occupation 
presque continue de la région dés les origines de la culture humaine 
jusqu'à l'époque islamique. Toutefois les données octroyées par une 
prospection ne nous permet pas de préciser avec clarté les étapes d'aban- 
don des sites et leur durée. En tout cas, il s'agit d'une statistique de 
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l'occupation du territoire qui peut nous suggérer, par exemple, que l’occu- 
pation d'al Madam pendant l'Age du Fer fut grande, bien répandue et, 
probablement, à l'époque, les habitants réussirent à exploiter de facon 
optimale les ressources hydriques de la région, à cause des plusieurs aflaj 
que se trouvaient à l'est, sud-est et sud de l'oasis. 


Le paysage de la région d'al-Madam et son environnement immédiat 
pendant l'Age du Fer a dá étre trés semblable à l'actuel (Dalongeville, 
1994). Les études de paléobotanique et pallinologie dont on dispose nous 
suggérent une steppe avec des arbres, les mémes qu'on peut trouver 
aujourd'hui (García Antón & Sáinz Ollero, 1998). Et, même si les échan- 
tillons stratigraphiques pris dans AMI-Thugeibah réitérent la stérilité 
pollinique des moyens sableux, nous pouvons supposer que les objets 
domestiques pour la préparation de la nourriture, les constructions 
hydrauliques découvertes et les toits des maisons faits avec des éléments 
végétaux nous indiquent que l'oasis existait, de méme que l'agriculture. Il 
faut souligner que, du point de vue géomorphologique, al Madam est une 
dépression située dans un extréme du piedmont des montagnes d'Oman — 
la chaine d'al-Hajar, irriguée par les pluies de la mousson —, à laquelle 
arrivent les lits de quelques wadis et la structure géologique du terrain, qui 
mène sans doute jusque là les nappes souterraines des réserves hydriques 
de la région. 


Il y a une centaine d'années, al Madam ne semble pas avoir constitué 
un oasis avec les caractéristiques qu'on observe aujourd'hui. Les habitants 
actuels nous ont expliqué que la population habitait dans des tentes, ils fai- 
saient du charbon végétal avec le bois d'acacia, qu'ils utilisaient aprés 
comme marchandise pour le commerce à Sharjah. Pour avoir de l'eau, ils 
creusaient les puits traditionnels, profitant de l'existence des anciens puits 
des falaj obstrués. Et quand ils nous racontaient que pour arriver à l'eau il 
fallait creuser beaucoup de métres sous le sol des anciennes galléries 
(Saleh, 2000), ils affirmaient qu'entre l'époque originaire de ces aflaj et 
les débuts du XXe siécle, la nappe phréatique avait déjà beaucoup descen- 
due. Le récit des gens dessine l'image d'une région trés peu peuplée et une 
agriculture peu remarquable. Ceci peut expliquer le silence qui existe sur 
al-Madam et la faible attention que W. Thesiger a prété à la région (The- 
siger, 1994). Plus tard, avec le développement et l'extraction de l'eau à 
travers le pompage, l'agriculture prit un nouvel essor et l'oasis est devenu 
un des territoires agricoles les plus importants de l'Émirat de Sharjah. 
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2. L'archéologie de l'eau au village AMI Thuqeibah 


Les caracteristiques et la nature du village de ГАре de Fer (Fig. 2), dont 
on va maintenant étudier les structure hydrauliques maintenant, ont été 
déjà signalés plusieurs fois; situé à l'extréme sud de l'oasis, AM 1 — 
Thugeibah constitue un village typique de l’Age du Fer, habité pendant la 
période II (1100/1000-600 a.C) et III (600-300 a.C) (Magee, 1996b). Les 
techniques de construction et les matériaux employés répondent aux car- 
actéristiques architectoniques de l'époque; toutefois, il y a quelques traits 
particuliers dans la typologie et le registre archéologique qui nous ont per- 
mis de constater une association spéciale avec l'élevage: les maisons ont 
une superficie inférieure à la moyenne, les espaces ouverts sont délimités 
par un petit mur périmetrique et ils sont partagés par deux ou plus de deux 
maisons; il ny a pas de silos ni méme de grandes jarres céramiques pour 
les réserves de grain; on a relevé un nombre trés élevé de restes osseux 
appartenant à des chévres et à des moutons (Córdoba, 2003). Le travail 
mené depuis plusieurs campagnes a confirmé l'hypothése d'une popula- 
tion consacrée à l'élevage comme activité principale, méme s'il existe 
aussi la possibilité d'une activité agricole semblable à celle constaté dans 
d'autres villages contemporains qui habitaient l'oasis. En tout cas, les 
habitants de al-Madam ne pouvaient pas dépendre pour leur subsistance de 
la saison de pluies — trés courte et les pluies rares —, et méme pas du 
cours hasardeux des wadis prochains, parce qu'ils avaient besoin d'une 
certaine quantité d'eau et d'une facon continue. Alors, on peut penser que 
ce groupe humain habitait l'oasis non seulement pour le potentiel qu'il 
pouvait apporter à la population et à la survie de ses animaux, mais aussi 
parce que les habitants connaissaient l'existence des eaux souterraines, pas 
trés loin du niveau de surface, et qu'ils avaient le moyen de les exploiter 
et de les intégrer dans leurs activités. Les techniques d'extraction, les 
installations, les usages et son reflet dans la sociologie et l’histoire de ses 
habitants sont les aspects que nous voulons analyser ici. 


Comme on a déjà signalé plus haut, dans les maisons fouillés pendant 
les derniéres années, on n'a pas trouvé de silos ni de jarres de stockage 
pour le grain. Ce qu'on a constaté c'est la présence de jarres que nous 
avons interprétée, du fait de leur situation topographique et les éléments 
associés, comme des réserves domestiques d'eau. Celles-ci, l'évidence de 
troupeaux gardés en plein air, dans des espaces délimités par des petits 
murs, une activité constructive continue — fabrication de briques crues et 
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crépissages — et, en plus l'activité agricole complémentaire presuposée, 
nous signalent que les gens de AM 1 s'étaient assuré l'extraction d'eau. 
Nous sommes arrivé à cette conclusion dans les campagnes de fouilles 
récentes gráce aux trouvailles d'un puits, probablement d'usage commu- 
nal, un tronçon de galérie de captation (falaj) et une zone de préparation 
de briques crues et des bassins pour méler dans lesquelles de petits con- 
duits et de petits puits assuraient le profit et l'utilisation d'un élément fon- 
damental pour la construction, mais fréquemment oublié: l'eau. 


Dans une zone delimitée par de petits murs et associée à l'unité de 
l'habitat composée par les Maisons 1 et 2, aprés avoir initié une coupe 
stratigraphique pour essayer de comprendre la fonction d'un espace ouvert 
et delimité -mais sans aucune construction associée-, nous avons décou- 
vert au début une structure qui aprés quelques jours de fouille, s'est avérée 
étre un puits (Fig. 3). Les références stratigraphiques internes et l'intégra- 
tion de la margelle du puits dans la coupe stratigraphique qui unissait le 
muret perimetral et la Maison 1, nous signalent sans discussion que la 
fouille et l'usage du puits correspond avec le dernier moment du Fer II et 
le Fer III. L'analyse constate de nouveau les intérets des gens du site pour 
l'élevage, mais aussi leur capacité technique, l'outillage et sans doute la 
raison principale de l'abandon de la zone par les villages de l‘Âge du Fer. 


Le plan de la margelle du puits et la coupe stratigraphique extérieure 
nous indique qu'il s’agit d'une sorte de jazra, c'est-à-dire un puits pour 
extraire l'eau gráce à une structure formée par trois troncs, de laquelle 
pendaient des cordes et la peau utilisé pour hisser l'eau. Autour de la 
margelle, une sorte de mare recevait l'eau et c'était peut-étre le lieu idéal 
pour abreuver les animaux, comme on fait, par exemple dans la campagne 
iraquienne et dans beaucoup de sites de l'Orient. Nous avons pensé que 
cette construction hydraulique avait une fonction communale à cause des 
dimensions de la margelle du puits, du travail necéssaire pour sa fouille et 
son entretien et de son association avec le grand espace ouvert défini par 
le muret perimetral. En tout cas, il est possible encore de trouver d'autres 
structures semblables dans d'autres zones du site. 


La stratigraphie extérieure nous revéle que le puits a été remonté 
plusieurs fois, conservant en méme temps la margelle et la mare pour les 
animaux. Le trou initial, ouvert dans le sable de la dune, avait besoin aussi 
d'étre protégé. Ainsi, ils l'ont revétu avec une päte de boue et de fragments 
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du sol rocheux profond. Mais le puits est taillé dans cette couche de sol 
rocheux, trés poreux, caracteristique du sol naturel sous le sable des dunes. 
Rectangulaire, les habitants de l’Äge du Fer l'ont creusé avec un instru- 
ment trés pointu, dont on peut apprécier les empreintes trés claires dans les 
parois intérieures. Le puits a une profondeur de 7 m. (Fig. 4) et le rocher 
semble étre toujours de la méme nature, jusqu'au fond. Dans les parois 
orientale et occidentale ont peut observer des petites marches taillées sur le 
rocher qui ont dü faciliter la descente des constructeurs ou les travaux de 
conservation, de méme qu'aujourd'hui elles ont facilité la montée et la 
descente des ouvriers et des chercheurs. 


Il semble evident que le puits a été utilisé pendant longtemps, et que ses 
sept mètres de profondeur révèlent la proximité de la nappe phréatique et 
une capacité de remplissage pendant un certain temps. Mais les deux 
derniers métres nous suggérent qu'à un certain moment, il füt nécessaire 
de l'approfondir encore plus. En tout cas, il faut souligner maintenant la 
capacité pour construire, la qualité des outils, l'expérience hydraulique 
montré par les constructeurs et quelques traits comme les petites marches 
taillés sur les parois latérales qui constituent les premiers indices qui per- 
mettent d'offrir une chronologie de la galérie du falaj dont on parlera plus 
tard. 


L'eau et son usage rationnel est aussi documenté aujourd'hui dans une 
des zones que nous considérons les plus importantes découvertes à al- 
Madam: il s'agit de la zone pour la fabrication des briques crues et 
d'autres éléments de construction (Fig. 5), trouvée prés de la structure 6, 
une construction interprétée comme domestique, peut-être inachevée. 
Nous croyons que la zone de préparation de briques crues est une des trou- 
vailles les plus singuliéres de la peninsule d'Oman et de l'archéologie de 
l’Äge du Fer, car nous nous trouvons devant une sorte d'image surgélé 
dans laquelle on peut voir les empreintes physiques de ceux qui travail- 
laient là-bas et qui à un certain moment, ont abandonné le site laissant tout 
sur place. 


La trouvaille d'une sorte de plate-forme polie, avec un petit canal qui 
semblait étre utilisée pour évacuer des liquides vers l'ouest, nous a permis 
de découvrir dans un agrandissement de 6 x 10 m. ouvert à coté de la Mai- 
son 6 et sous une couche de sable de 1,30 m., une surface d'environ 50 m? 
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du sol rocheux nature, qui faisait partie d’une installation artisanale pour la 
fabrication de briques crues. On a trouvé plusieurs briques et des frag- 
ments avec les empreintes typiques de la région dans l’Äge du Fer. Il est 
évident que les travaux de maconnerie ont besoin d'avoir de l'eau. Des 
puits devaient préter aux magons du village cette matiére premiere indis- 
pensable, mais fréquement oubliée. Sans l'eau, il est trés difficile de pré- 
parer les matériaux pour la construction. Ici, nous avons documenté le tra- 
vail artisanal et surtout, l'évidence de l'usage et l'économie prévoyante. 
Quelques petits canaux et deux puits trés bien taillés ont peut étre été en 
rapport avec la disposition de l'eau dans le lieu de travail. À coté on a 
trouvé du matériel rocheux et des fragments de briques crues qui aprés 
avoir été broyé, devait être mêlé avec d'autres éléments et foulé dans les 
mares trouvées dans l'angle Nord-est: de nombreuses empreintes de pieds 
d'enfants révèlent le travail que faisaient ces enfants: parfois on trouve 
aussi des empreintes d'adulte et des marques de doigts aussi d'adultes. 
Même s'il faut encore agrandir le secteur pour arriver à délimiter avec cer- 
titude la zone de travail, il résulte évident que dans cette zone on utilisait 
aussi rationnellement l'eau pour préparer les briques crues et les mélanges 
des crépissages. 


L'historiographie traditionnelle identifie la grande occupation du terri- 
toire de la Péninsule d'Oman et l'évidente explosion démographique pen- 
dant l’Äge du Fer, avec l'introduction du qanat ou falaj, le système de 
conduction souterraine d'eau prise des aquiféres du piedmont, et dérivée 
par la simple gravité jusqu'à émerger plus loin à la surface, et distribuée 
ensuite gráce à des canaux à travers les champs de culture. L'association 
traditionnele avec l'Iran a été trés tót établie (Wilkinson, 1977, pp. 126- 
130; 1983, pp. 177-180): et les définitions théoriques (Goblot, 1979) et les 
descriptions fonctionnelles (Lombard, 1991), ont marqué des presuposés 
généralement acceptés. Mais, à vrai dire, le probléme du falaj dans la 
Péninsule d'Oman et plus exactement dans les Émirats Arabes, méme avec 
des trouvailles si importantes que celles de Hili 15 et Bida Bint Sa'ud 
(Yasin al-Tikriti, 2002), constituent un probléme qui a besoin d'une révi- 
sion critique et d'une insistance sur les fouilles archéologiques speciale- 
ment dirigées à la compréhension totale de ce type de structures 
hydrauliques, comme à déjà signalé R. Boucharlat (Boucharlat, 2001), et 
de constatation archéologique méme en Iran. Nous suivons ses proposi- 
tions, nous avons adopté ses préventions terminologiques — aussi 
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fonctionnelles — et en partageant ses observations, nous voulons signaler 
ici la découverte et les débuts de la fouille d'une “galerie de captage", une 
structure qui compléte maintenant l'image de l'archéologie de l'eau pen- 
dant ГАре du Fer à al Madam, саг, en attendant des données ultérieures 
plus précises, nous croyons disposer d'arguments suffisantes pour dater 
cette galérie de l’Âge du Fer, et l'intégrer dans l'horizon historique, cul- 
turel et économique des habitants de l'oasis. 


Deux kilométres au Sud-est du secteur AM 1, prés d'une piste rurale, se 
trouve le secteur AM 2 (Fig. 2), signalé dans la Carte Archéologique faite 
par la mission frangaise au début des années 90, comme un possible falaj 
(Mouton, 1992). Les paysans de la région et les viellards de Thugeibah 
nous parlaient de l'existence de sept aflaj anciens, déjà secs, qui se 
dirigeaient vers l'oasis de trés loin, de la montagne, dans leur opinion. 
Selon la tradition locale, quelques alignements de collines blanchátres sig- 
naleraient la présence d'un falaj ancien. Pendant la premiére campagne 
conjointe hispano-frangaise, les sondages ouverts dans les collines des 
lieux AM 21 et AM 31, confirmaient sa condition artificielle et sa possible 
chronologie dans l’ Age du Fer (Benoist & Córdoba & Mouton, 1997). Il y 
a deux années, nous avons décidé de nous centrer dans la zone AM 2, dans 
le site que Michel Mouton a proposé, il y a déjà longtemps, de receler un 
falaj ancien, et nous avons essayé de localiser les puits appartenant à la 
structure souterraine signalée par l'alignement des collines. Et, heureuse- 
ment, aprés avoir localisé une des bouches et avoir ouvert une tranchée de 
120 x 2 m. nous avons trouvé une séquence de cinq puits (Fig. 6). Aprés 
on est descendu dans deux d'entre eux et on a constaté la présence d'une 
«galérie de captage». Comme on a déjà publié les aspects de la fouille et 
d'autres détails (Córdoba, Delle Cerro, Майё & Pozo, 2005, sous presse), 
ici on va uniquement considérer la structure en ce qui concerne l'archéolo- 
gie de l'eau, signalant uniquement tout ce qui nous semblera important 
pour le sujet qui nous occupe. 


Le premier aspect à signaler c'est que les puits ont été aveuglés inten- 
tionnellement — on ne connaît pas exactement quand, car les vieillards du 
lieu les connaissaient aveuglés déjà-: la stratigraphie du puits numéro 4, 
ouvert en section avec cet objectif, nous confirme ce que suggérait la 
fouille des puits 1 et 2 sur le plan. Au point dans lequel nous avons com- 
mencé la fouille, la voüte de la gálerie — fouillé dans le rocher doux 
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typique du sol naturel de la région de al Madam — se trouvait à 1,30 m. 
du bord supérieur de la margelle. Nous avons noté peu de temps aprés que 
le puits entrait dans le tracé longitudinal de la galérie qui était trés étroite, 
50 cm. de large: une fois dégagée la verticale des puits 1 (Fig. 7) et 2, 
nous avons retiré les débris qui empéchaient l'accés. La galérie n'était pas 
rectiligne. Elle présentait un tracé coudé, de 10 m. entre les deux puits et 
1,50 m. de hauteur (Fig. 8). Le sol de sable et les murs latéraux retaillés en 
bas nous ont rappelé le falaj bien connu de Maysar (Weisgerber, 1981, pp. 
245-247). Nous avons continué la fouille verticale des puits pour essayer 
de trouver la base, mais nous sommes arrivés à la fin de la campagne aprés 
étre descendu 6 m. sous la bouche du puits, et 4 m de la galerie. Nous 
sommes dans la phase initiale de la fouille, mais la galérie de AM 2 nous 
conduit nécessairement au débat de la nature de ce type de construction et 
son rapport avec l'Iran. 


Du point de vue de la technologie constructive, la galérie de AM 2 
ressemble extraordinairement à ce que nous avons recueilli dans le puits 
communal du village. Dans les parties latérales des puits 1 et 2 de la galérie, 
nous avons trouvé le méme type de petites marches taillées pour faciliter 
la descente et la montée des constructeurs. En plus, et sans compter avec 
des témoins sürs, l'impression générale de ce travail nous indique de nou- 
veau une chronologie de l’Âge du Fer. Nous n'avons trouvé, jusqu'à 
présent, aucune tesson céramique ni dans la surface des puits, ni dans le 
materiau de remplissage, mais peut-étre qu'on le trouvera dans le sol de la 
galérie gráce aux fouilles. Une dalle en pierre calcaire typique du Yebel 
Buhais, la méme pierre qui a été utilisée dans les maisons du village de 
AM 1 ou dans les petites canalisations de Hili 15, a été trouvée au niveau 
du remplissage intentionnel du puits n? 2. Elle n'ajoute pas d'information 
par elle méme, mais il faut au moins la mentionner. 


La galérie de AM 2 semble étre orientée vers la région de AM 1. Bien 
que le secteur fouillé soit situé à 2 kilométres du site, la succession des 
collines ou des autres indices en surface dans la direction citée se perd à 
400 m., trés loin du village. Si on suit de l'autre coté la ligne du secteur 
fouillé, 200 m. plus loin on perd de nouveau les indices en surface. Est-ce 
qu'on se trouve face à un qanat du type proposé comme modéle et d’orig- 
ine iranien? Contre la tradition orale de la région, notre impression est 
que, en suivant l'hypothése de R. Boucharlat, il est probable que la galérie 
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de captage de AM 2 commence son parcours dans les lit du wadi 
Yudaiyah (Boucharlat, 2001, p. 167), et non dans le piedmont situé à 10 
km. de la zone ой nous travaillons. C’est pour cela qu’il nous semble plus 
prudent de parler d'une «galerie de captage». Pour l'instant, il n° y a pas 
de données concrétes pour assurer si ces constructions sont antérieures à 
celles de l'Iran ou pas (Magee, 1998; Boucharlat, 2001). La proximité 
géographique, l'importance de l'Iran, sa culture et sa projection dans 
toutes les époques sont des éléments de référence, mais on ne peut pas le 
considérer comme une preuve car, comme R. Boucharlat l'a signalé, nous 
n'avons pas de structures datées avec certitude. Il serait aussi possible, 
comme signale lui-même que “les galeries captant une nappe alluviale, un 
sous-écoulement de cours d'eau, pourraient étre une invention 
polygénique si l'on se fonde sur les galeries protohistoriques d'Oman, des 
cimbras mediévales espagnoles et des galeries peut-étre précolombiennes 
du Perou" (Boucharlat, 2001, pp. 179-180). Et on ne doit pas oublier 
aussi, la trouvaille récente d'une sorte de galerie de captage active dans la 
Troie de l’Age de Bronze tardif (Korfmann, 2001, pp. 404-405). П est vrai 
aussi que pendant l’Äge du Fer, entre la Péninsule d’Oman et l'Iran ont 
existé des contacts et des relations. On peut le témoigner aussi dans le vil- 
lage que nous fouillons maintenant à partir de certaines évidences. 
L'analyse géo-chimique que nous avons faite sur des échantillons de chlo- 
rite trouvé dans le site et dans des zones contemporaines du Yebel Buhais, 
nous montrent certains types provenant de l'Iran, trés probablement de la 
région de Tepe Yahya (Pozo & Córdoba, 2002, p. 73). 


En tout cas et à partir de la documentation recueilli, il est évident que 
les gens de al Madam pendant l’Âge du Fer disposaient d'une certaine 
technologie pour exploiter une ressource faible, l'eau, manifesté en dif- 
férents éléments de ce que nous avons proposé de nommer « archéologie 
de l'eau ». Malgré tout, la maitrise technique démontrée n'a pas empéché 
la dégradation progressive de l'environnement, épuisé probablement par 
une malheureuse combinaison entre les raisons naturelles, une pression 
démographique excessive et l'exploitation de ressources limitées dans un 
environnement d'equilibre délicat. 


3. Conclusion. Secheresse et crise pendant l’Age de Fer à al-Madam 


G. Weisgerber raconte que, quand la mission allemande s'est installée la 
premiére fois dans la région de Maysar en 1981, les habitants étaient 
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fortement découragés. Sept ans de sécheresse avaient épuisée l'eau du 
falaj et on n'arrivait même pas à avoir suffisament d'eau pour les besoins 
indispensables des gens et des animaux et bien-sür, pour l'agriculture. 
Ainsi, tous les hommes se mirent à fouiller le sol du tunnel en cherchant 
une nouvelle nappe d'eau. L'effort énorme qu'ils ont vu la-bàs leur a per- 
mis de comprendre ce qui avait eu lieu quelques milliers d'années avant, 
quand les habitants des villages succesifs de Maysar 42 et 43, ont fait face 
aux problémes de sécheresse en fouillant à plusieurs reprises le sol du 
falaj. En tout cas, la crise continuée par le manque d'eau finirait par détru- 
ire la vie agricole de la région (Weisgerber, 1981, pp. 174-263). Les 
galéries étroites et trés profondes de Maysar représentent un témoin pathé- 
tique de la lutte entre l'homme et l'environnement. Et ce que nous avons 
constaté à al-Madam, semble corroborer cette idée. 


Dés le moment initial de la fouille du village de AMI, la stratigraphie 
et les écroulements observés dans les murs des maisons nous ont suggéré 
que les habitants du site l'avaient abandonné volontiers, et que le lent 
effondrement des structures et l'avancement des dunes avaient conduit à 
faire disparaitre toute trace de vie. Les structures hydrauliques de cette 
archéologie de l'eau nous revélent les mémes choses: le puits découvert 
entre les maisons füt en premier terme refouillé, cherchant sans doute dans 
un niveau plus profond de l'eau epuisée et non renovée; mais l'effort est 
devenue inutile. À la fin du Fer III, le sable éolique avait rempli plus de la 
moitié de son ancienne profondeur, ce qui nous indique une surprenante 
sécheresse, l'abandon et la progression continue des dunes. Dans la zone 
de fabrication des briques crues, le travail füt interrompu littéralement un 
jour, et les empreintes des pieds des enfants et des adultes inscrites sur la 
masse encore molle de boue ont séché, nous offrant un témoin surprenant 
du travail communautaire qui serait aussi peu de temps aprés couvert par 
le sable. Deux kilométres plus loin, dans le secteur AM 2, la galérie fouil- 
lée qui menait l'eau vers la région de l'oasis, a cessé aussi de fonctionner 
à un certain moment, et méme si les constructeurs ont refouillé de nouveau 
en cherchant une nouvelle nappe d'eau souterraine, le résultat final a dû 
étre le méme. Les structures stratigraphiques nous permettent d'assurer 
qu'à la fin de l’Äge du Fer, la sécheresse a fini par expulser les habitants 
de l'oasis, que tout probablement, en ce moment le paysage et les condi- 
tions de vie ont evolué vers la situation que Wilfred Thesiger, quelques 
siecles plus tard, a trouvé dans la région. La vigoureuse culture de l'Àge 
du fer, au moins dans la région de la Péninsule d'Oman, disparut. De 
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nouvelles façons de vivre, différentes stratégies de subsistance méneraient 
les groupes humains vers d'autres régions. Et le site de Mleiha, pas trés 
loin d'ici, pourrait en étre le témoin. 
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Fig. 1. Région d'al-Madam (à partir de Benoist et Mouton, 1994). Les nümeros 1 et 2 
sont les secteurs ici observés. 
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Fig. 3 Fouille du puit communal WE 1 à ses débuts. 


Fig. 4. Puit communal du secteur central des maisons du village en cours de fouille. 
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Fig. 6. Secteur AM 2. Alignement des puits de la « galérie de captage ». 
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Fig. 7. Puit numéro 1 de la « galérie du captage » trouvée à AM 2. 


Fig. 8. Vue de l'intérieur de la galérie de captage, immédiatement aprés avoir 
débloqué l'entrée du puit numéro 2. 


